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Errata. 



Page 83, line 15 : for belonged read belongs 
„ 96, „ 26 : for fnndamental impulse read impulse 
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116, „ 8 : for their read its 

163, „ 19 : for I read we 

205, „ 81 : for effects read affect 

206, „ 6 : for enquires read asks* 

207, „ 2 : sabstitate a semicolon for a comma after * doctrine.' 

210, „ 13: sabstitate a note of interrogation for a oomma after 
'oarselyes.* 

294, „ 3 : for under read in 

367, lines 1 and 2 : for that uniyersal, which he claims for all men as 

their inborn conviction read that aniyersal con- 
viction which he claiuffi for all men as innate 
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CHAPTER I. 

ORIGIN AND CHARACTER OF ECLECTICISM. 

That form of philosophy which appeared about the chap. 
beginning of the post-Aristotelian period had, in ^' 
/f' the course of the third and second centuries, per- x. Ora- 
fected itself in its three principal branches. These ^f^^. 
three schools had hitherto existed side by side, of the 
each striving to maintain itself in its purity, and ^^f^^. 
merely adopting towards the others, and towards tdeUan 
the previous philosophy, an aggressive or defensive ^of pUlo- 
attitude. But it lies in the nature of things that »op^y. 
mental tendencies, which have sprung from a kin- 
dred soil, cannot very long continue in this mutu- 
ally exclusive position. The first foimders of a '^-^^^^^^ 

•^ ^ canoes 

school and their immediate successors, in the fervour of this. 
of original enquiry, usually lay excessive weight upon 
that which is peculiar to their mode of thought ; in 
their opponents they see only deviations from this 
their truth: later members, on the contrary, who 
have not sought this peculiar element with the 
same zeal, and therefore have not grasped it with 

/J 



2 ECLECTICISM. 

Chap, the same rigidity and one-sidedness, more easily 
' perceive, even in adverse statements, that which is 
common and akin, and are more ready to sacrifice 
subordinate peculiarities of their own standpoint ; 
the strife of schools will itself oblige them to repel 
exaggerated accusations and unqualified condem- 
nations, by the stronger enforcement of that in 
which they coincide with others, to give up or put 
aside untenable assertions, to soften offensive propo- 
sitions, and to break off from their systems the 
sharpest angles ; many an objection of the adversary 
maintains its ground, and in seeking to elude it by 
another interpretation, it is found that the presup- 
positions of the objection have been partially con- 
ceded, together with the objection itself. It is, 
therefore, a natural and universal experience that 
in the conflict of parties and schools their opposi- 
tions gradually become blunted, that the conmion 
principle which underlies them all is in time more 
clearly recognised, and a mediation and fusion is 
attempted. Now, so long as philosophic productivity 
is still living and active in a people, the case will 
either never arise or arise only temporarily, that 
its whole science is infected by this eclecticism, 
because already in its youthful course, new direc- 
tions are attempted before those immediately pre- 
ceding them have decidedly begun to grow old. As 
soon, on the contrary, as the scientific spirit is 
exhausted, and a long space of time, devoid of new 
cieations, is merely filled with discussions among 
the existing schools, the natural result of these 
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discussions, the partial blending of the hostile Chap. 

parties, will appear to a greater extent, and the L 

whole philosophy will assume that eclectic character 
which, in its universal diffusion, is always the pre- 
monitory sign either of a deeply seated revolution, 
or of scientific decay. This was precisely the posi- 
tion in which Greek philosophy found itself in the 
last centuries before Christ. All the causes which 
led, generally speaking, to the dissolution of classi- 
cal culture, had also had a paralysing influence on 
the philosophic spirit ; for centuries after the 
transformation of philosophy, which marks the 
end of the fourth and the beginning of the third 
century no new system arose ; and if the post- 
Aristotelian systems in and for themselves had 
already lost the purely theoretic interest in the 
contemplation of things, and by their restriction 
to the life and aims of men, had announced the 
discontinuance of scientific endeavour, the long 
cessation of philosophic production could only serve 
to dull the scientific sense still more, and to call in 
question the possibility of scientific knowledge in 
general. This state of things found its proper ex- 
pression in scepticism, which opposed the dogmatic 
systems with more and more signal success. The 
eclecticism which since the beginning of the first 
century before Christ had repressed scepticism 
and united together the previously separate ten- 
dencies of thought, was, however, merely the re- 
verse side of scepticism itself. Scepticism had 

B 2 



ECLECTICISM. 

Chap, placed all dogmatic theories on an equality in such 
' a manner as to deny scientific truth to all alike. 
This * neither one nor another ' ( Weder-Tioch) became 
in eclecticism * One as well as the other ' {Sowohlr- 
als-auch); but for that very transition scepticism 
had paved the way; for it had not been able to 
rest in pure negation, and had therefore, in its 
doctrine of probability, set up once more a positive 
conviction as a practical postulate. This conviction 
was not indeed to come forward with a claim to full 
certainty ; but we cannot fail to perceive in the de- 
velopment of the sceptical theory, from Pyrrho to 
Arcesilaus, and from Arcesilaus to Cameades, a grow- 
ing estimation of the value of the knowledge of prob- 
ability : it was only necessary to advance one step 
further, to bring forward practical necessity more 
decidedly as against the sceptical theory, and the 
probable would receive the significance of the true 
— scepticism would be transformed into a dogmatic 
acceptance of truth {FilrwahrhaUen), In this dog- 
matism, however, doubt would inevitably continue 
to exercise such an influence that no individual 
system as such would be recognised as true, but 
the true out of all systems would be separated 
according to the measure of subjective necessity 
and opinion. This had been exactly the pro- 
cedure of the sceptics in the ascertainment of 
the probable ; as they develop their doubt in the 
criticism of existing theories, so do they seek the 
probable primarily in the existing systems, among 
which they have reserved to themselves the right to 
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decide. Cameades, as we know,* had so treated Chap. 

the ethical questions to which, we are told, aban- 1 

doning his former predilection for combating hostile 
opinions, he more and more restricted himself with 
advancing years.^ Similarly Clitomachus, while 
contending with the dogmatic schools, seems to 
have sought a positive relation to them ; ' and we 
learn that ^Eschines, another disciple of Cameades, 
adhered to that side only of his master's teach- 
ing/ Thus scepticism forms the bridge from the 
one-sided dogmatism of the Stoic and Epicurean 
philosophy to eclecticism ; and in this respect we 
cannot regard it as a mere accident that from the 
followers of Cameades this mode of thought chiefly 
emanated, and that in them it was immediately 
connected with the point on which the Stoics and 
Epicureans had sustained their dogmatism, and 
even the Platonists, in the last resort, their doctrine 
of probability, viz. the necessity of definite theories 
for practical life. It was, however, generally speak- 
ing, the condition of philosophy at that time, and 
the strife of the philosophic schools, which first 
caused the rise and spread of scepticism, and in the 
sequel, the eclectic tendency in philosophy. 

The most important external impulse to this ii. Exter- 
nal causes. 

* Zeller, PMlosophie der Grie- fxaOjjr'fis' k\\a t6t€ 7c, cTircy, iy^ 
ehen, S*' Theil, 1* Abtheilung, Kapv^iZov ZiiiKovov Srt tV 
p. 517 sq. Pax^ay ta2 rhy }^6<poy k<l>€iKi)s d 

• Plut. An sent s. ger. reip. \6yos ainov Sih, rh yrjpas tls rh 
13, 1. p. 791 : 6 fi^y dlv ^AKa^ri- xf^^^M'^^ crvvrJKTO Kcd Koiv<aviK6v. 
fuuxhs AUrxiyyih ffoipurrtov rivuv * Phil, der Grieehen, III. i. 
XeyovTuVf tri trpoairaieTrcu ytyo- p. 624, note 2. 

ydvai KapveddoVf fi^ yeyovits, * Vide note 2. 
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(5 ECLECTICISM. 

Chap, change was given by the relation in which Greek 

' science and culture stood to the Eoman world.* 

The first knowledge of Greek philosophy doubtless 
came to the Bomans from Lower Italy : the founder 
of the Italian School (Pythagoras) is the first philo- 
sopher whose name is mentioned in Bome.* But 
the doctrines of the Greek philosophers can only 
have been heard of there in an entirely superficial 
and fragmentary manner before the beginning of the 
mffntim second century before Christ. This state of things 
of (h-eek jji^gt have changed, however, when, after the second 

philosophy o ? ? 7 

aviong the Punic War, the Eoman policy and Eoman arms pressed 
^"'««*' forward farther and farther towards the east ; when 
the wars with Macedonia and Syria brought dis- 
tinguished Eomans in great numbers to Greece, 
while, on the other hand, Greek ambassadors and 
state prisoners,* and soon also slaves, appeared more 
and more commonly in Eome ; when men of the 
importance of the elder Scipio Africanus, T. Quinctius 
Flamininus, and ^Emilius Paulus, applied themselves 

' For what follows, cf . Hitter, supposition that he discoursed 

^. 79 sg, to ijie Romans on the physics of 

-^ 2 The arguments for this are that philosopher, 
giren in PkU. der Griech. Part • Such as the thousand Achae- 

I. pp. 287, 3 ; 450, 1 ; cf. iUd, ans who, 168 B.C., were carried 

313, 2 ; and Part III. ii. p. 77 away into Italy, and kept there 

iq. A still earlier date (if this for seventeen years, all of them 

statement is historical) must he men of repute and culture 

fixed for the presence in Rome (among them we know was 

of Hermodorus the Ephesian, Polybius), whose long residence 

who assisted the decemviri in in the country could not have 

the drawing up of the twelve been without influence on Rome 

tables (Part I, 666, 2) : but if even the least considerable 

even if he were indeed the of them had their actual abode 

celebrated friend of Heraclei- in that city, 
tus, we have no grouncl for the 
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with deKght to Greek literature ; when, from the Chap. 
beginning of the second century, Greek poetry was _ 
transplanted to Boman soil in the more or less free 
imitations of Ennius, Pacuvius, Statins, Plautus, 
and their successors ; and Boman history was related 
in the Greek language by Fabius Pictor and other 
annalists. The philosophic literature of Greece 
stood in far too close a connection with the other 
branches — philosophy occupied far too important a 
place in the whole Hellenic sphere of culture, as a 
means of instruction and object of universal interest 
— to make it possible for such as had once found 
pleasure in Greek intellectual life to shut themselves 
up from it very long, however small the need for 
scientific enquiry might be in them. We find, then, 
even before the middle of the second century, many 
and various traces of the commencement of a know- 
ledge of Greek philosophy among the Bomans. 
Ennius shows that he was acquainted with it, and 
adopts from it isolated propositions. In the year 
181 B.C. an attempt was made, in the so-called Books 
of Numa,^ to introduce dogmas of Greek philosophy 
into the Boman religion.^ Twenty-six years later 
(according to others only eight) the activity of the 
Epicurean philosophers in teaching caused their 
banishment from Bome,* In 161 B.C., by a decree 
of the senate, residence in Bome was forbidden to 
the philosophers and rhetoricians ; * and this always 

* Cf . PMl, der. Grieoh. III. * This decree of the senate is 
ii. p. 83. to be found in Suetonius, De 

* Ct I. c, in. ii. p. 85. CI, Rhetor. 1 ; GeU. N.A. xv. 11 

* Cf . I, c. in. i. p. 372, 1. (cf . also CUnton, Fagti Hellen, 
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Chap, proves that there was reason for anxiety in regard 
• to their influence upon the education of youth* 
iEmilius Paulus, the conqueror of Macedonia, gave 
his sons Greek instructors, and for that purpose took 
with him on his expeditions the philosopher Metro- 
dorus.* His companion in the Macedonian cam- 
paign, Sulpicius Gallus, besides the astronomical 
knowledge for which he was distinguished, may, per- 
haps, have also adopted certain philosophic theories of 
the Greeks.^ But all these are merely isolated signs 
of the movement which from the middle of the 
second century manifested itself to a much greater 
extent. Hitherto comparatively few had occupied 
themselves with Greek philosophy ; now the interest 
in that philosophy was more universally dififused, 
Greek philosophers come to Eome in order to try 

161 B.C.). These authors tell cf. Pint. JEm. P. 6. The latter 
us of another similar enact- mentions among the Greeks 
ment : an edict of the censor with whom ^TulTius surrounded 
Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus and his sons, grammarians, sophists, 
L. Licinius Crassus, in which and rhetoricians. Pliny gives 
they express their serious dis- the more definite information, 
pleasure with the teachers and that after the victory over 
frequenters of the newly-arisen Perseus (168 B.C.) he requested 
Latin schools of rhetoricians on from the Athenians a good 
account of this departure from painter and an able philosc^her. 
the eonsuet'iido majorum. But, They sent him Metrodorus, 
not to mention that the rhetores who was both in one person. 
Latini, who were alone affected Cf. Phil. d. Gr, III. i. p. 525. 
by this decree, according also * Cicero praises his know- 
to Cicero, Be Orat. iii. 24, 93 sq., ledge of astronomy, Cic. Off. i. 
were only indirectly connected 6, 19, According to Livy, xliv. 
with Greek philosophy, the 37 ; and Plin. Higt. Nat. ii. 12, 
decree was not promulgated 53, he foretold an eclipse of the 
until the year 95 B.C., as we sun before the battle of Pydna. 
see from a comparison of Cicero, A more detailed account of the 
loo. cit with i. 7, 24. Clinton, authorities in regard to this 
Pasti Uellen., dates it in 92 B.C. event is given by Martin, Revue 
» Plin. Eigt. Nat. xxxv. 136 ; ArclUolog. 1864, No. 3. 
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their fortune, or are sent for thither by distinguished Chap. 
men. Young Bomans, desirous of plajdng a part in _ 
the state, or of gaining distinction in cultivated 
society, think that they cannot do without the 
instruction of a philosopher, and it soon became 
usual to seek this not only in Rome, but in Athens 
itself, the chief school of Greek science. Already 
the famous deputation of philosophers in the year 
156 B.c.^ showed, by the extraordinary influence ' 
which Cameades especially obtained, how favourably 
Greek philosophy was regarded in Rome; and 
though we should not overrate the effect of this 
passing event, we may, nevertheless, suppose that 
it gave a considerable impetus to the previously 
awakened interest in philosophy, and spread it abroad 
in wider circles. More permanent, no doubt, was the 
influence of the Stoic Panaetius during his residence, 
prolonged as it would seem to have been for many 
years, in the capital of the Roman empire, he being 
a man peculiarly fitted by the character of his 
philosophy to effect an entrance for Stoicism among 
his Roman auditors.' Soon after him Caius Blossius 
of Cumae, a disciple of Antipater the Stoic, was 
in Rome, the friend and counsellor of Tiberius 
Gracchus,' who through him must likewise have 

> The authorities for this are of Gracchas (133 B.C.) Blossius 

cited PhU. d. Or. IL ii. p. 928, was also in danger. He left 

1 ; cf , p. 498, 1 ; cf . Part III. i Borne, and went into Asia 

p. 498, 1. , Minor to Andronicns, after 

* Further details infraj chap- whose fall (130 B.C.) he killed 

ter iii. himself. A thorough examina- 

' Pint. Tib, Gracch. 8, 17, tion of him is to be found in 

20 ; Val. Max. iv. 7, 1 ; Cicero, *Pcw€^ wtpi BXoaffiov «cal Aiof (t- 

L(el. 11, 37. After the murder vovs (Leipzig, 1873). Mean- 
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(>KAP. become acquainted with Stoicism.^ And now that 
immigration of Greek learned men begins, which, 
in time, assumed greater and greater proportions.^ 
Among the Bomans themselves, men who by 
their intellect and position were so decidedly 
pre-eminent as the younger Scipio Africanus, his 
friend the wise Lselius, L. Furius Philus and 
Tiberius Gracchus, took philosophic studies under 
their protection.' With them are connected Scipio's 
nephew Tubero,* a disciple of Panaetius, who, 

while he himself calls his work ervdiUminos homines ex Chacia 

^p€wai KoX eiicaoiat, and the lat- palam semper habuerunt. De 

ter so decidedly preponderate, Hep. iii. 3, 5 : Quid P. Scipione, 

that our historical knowledge qidd C. ZaliOy quid L. Philo 

of the man is scarcely extended perfectius cogitari potest ? qui 

by the treatise. , , , ad domesticv^n m^orumque 

' That Gracchus, through the mx>rem etiam hane a Socrate ad' 
care of his mother, had distin- venticiam dootrinami odMbue' 
guished Greeks for his instruc- 'nmt. Cicero there puts the sub- 
tors (Cic. Brut. 27, 104 ; cf. stance of Cameades' discourse 
Plut. Tib. Gracch. 20) is well against justice, which he him- 
known. self had heard, into the mouth 

*Polybius(xxxii. 10), however, of Furius Philus, while he 

relates that much earlier, when makes him at the same time 

Scipio was only eighteen (166 follow the Academic philoso- 

B.G.), he said to him and his pher in the consuetudo contra- 

hTOthemrfplfihyyh.pTiL^aB^fiaraf rias in partes disserendi; loc. 

irepi & vvv dpa <nrov^d(ovras Ifias eit. c. 5, 8 sq. ; Lact. Inst. v. 

Kal<l>i\orifievfi4vovSfO{fKii'irofyfi(rer€ 14. Goncelning the connection 

ray ffvvtpyniTSvroiv bfuv iroifiots, of Scipio and Lselius with 

fcol <rol Kdjcfiptp' iroXb yhp 8^ n Panaetius we shall have to- 

^v\ov hifh riis 'EXAciSos iiripp4oy speak later on. Lselius, ac- 

dpa icarek rh iraphy r&y roioiroty cording to Cic. Fin. ii. 8, 24, 

ikyOpdirayy which agrees with had also attended the lectures 

what is quoted svpra^ p. 7, of Diogenes, which we must, 

note 4. no doubt, connect with his 

■ Cicero, De Or at. ii. 37, 164 : presence in Kome in the year 

Et certe non tulit uUos hceo 166 B.C. 

civitoA avt gloria clariores, aut * Q. -^lius Tubero, through 

auctoritate gramo7'es, o/ut hu- his mother a grandson of 

manitate poiUiores P. Africa/no, ^milius Paulus, was a very 

C. Z^eUOf L, EuriOf qui secnim zealous StoiCi who carried out 
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with the sons-in-law of Lselius, Quintus Mucins Chap. 
Scsevola,^ and Cains Fannius,^ P. Entilins Rufus,' ^' 
Lucius uElius Stilo,^ and others,* open the long 

his principles in his life, not war (Val. Max. ii. 3, 2 ; Sallust, 

without exaggeration. Cf. con- Jug. 54, 66 «j.), but princi- 

ceming him Cic. Brut. 31, 117 ; psdly for the purity of his 

De Orat. iii. 23, 87 ; Pro Mu/r. character. On account of the 

36, 75 sq. ; Acad. ii. 44, 135 ; impartiality with which, as 

Tvsc. iv. 2, 4 ; Sen.^. 95, 72 sq. ; proconsul, he defended the in- 

98, 13 ; 104, 21 ; 120, 19 ; Plut. habitants of Asia Minor against 

ImcuU. 39 ; Pompon. De Orig, the extortions of the Roman 

JuHSy 1. 40 ; Gell. N. A. i. 22, equites, one of the most shame- 

7 ; xiv. 2, 20 ; Val. Max. vii. less sentences of banishment 

5, 1. Cic. Off. iii. 16, 63, men- was passed upon him, which he 

tions a treatise of Hecato ad- bore with the cheerfulness of a 

dressed to him, and another of sage. He went to Smyrna, 

Panaetius, ibid. Acad. ii. 44, where he died, having refused 

135; Tu'SO. iv. 2, 4; against to return, which was offered him 

which the pseudo-Plutarch, De by Sulla. Cf . on this subject 

Nobilit. 18, 3, is not any Ms- Cic. Brut. 30, 115 ; N. D. iii. 

torical tesfcimony ; cf. Bemays, 32, 80 ; in Pison. 39, 95 ; 

Dial. d. Arxgt. 140. RaUr. Post. 10, 27 ; Pro BaWo, 

' One of the most celebrated 11, 28 (cf. Tacit. Ann. iv. 43) ; 

of the ancient jurists and Sen. Ep. 24, 4 ; 79, 14 ; 82, 11 ; 

founders of scientific jurispru- Bene/, vi. 37, 2, &c. ; Val. 

dence among the Romans (Bern- Max. ii. 10, 6, &c. Cicero 

hardy, Grundr. d. Rom. Lit. {Brut. 30, 114) calls him doctus 

676, &c.), son-in-law of Laelius vir et Greeds Uteris eruditus, 

(Cic. De Orat. i. 9, 35). Accord- Panatii auditor, prope perfec- 

ing to Cicero, he had heard tus in Stoicis. Concerning his 

Panaetius lecture, and (I. p. 10, admiration of his teacher 

43) he calls the Stoics Btoid Panaetius and his acquain- 

nostri. tance with Posidonius, cf . Cic. 

* C. Fannius, son of Marcus, Off. iii. 2, 10. He left behind 
son-in-law of Laelius, was him memorials and historical 
brought by Laelius to hear works : vide Bemhardy, loc. oit. 
Panaetius (Cic. Brut. 26, 101), 203, 506 ; also Cicero, Fin. i. 
and is designated by Cicero 3, 7. 

{Brut. 31, 18) as a Stoic. * Vide concerning this phi- 
Cicero often mentions an his- losopher, the predecessor and 
torical work composed by him. teacher of Varro, Cic. Brut. 66, 
Similarly Plut. W>. Gracch. 4. 206 tq. ; also Aca4i. i. 2, 8 ; Ad 
With regard to his consulate, Herenn. iv. 12; Bemhardy, 
cf. id. C. Gracch. 8, 11, 12. loc. cit. 857. 

* This is the Rutilius who * Such as Marcus Vigellius 
was famous for his services in (Cic. Orat. iii. 21, 78) and Sp. 
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Chap, series of Boman Stoics. Epicureanism, at the 

same time, obtained a still wider diffusion, having, 

through books written in Latin, gained entrance 
at an earlier period than the other systems, even 
among those who had not received a Greek edu- 
cation.* Somewhat later the Academic and Peri- 
patetic schools, whose principles could not have 
remained unknown to the hearers of PanaBtius, were 
represented by celebrated teachers in Borne. Among 
the Platonists Philo is the first whose presence in 
Bome is known to us (irrespective of the deputation 
• of philosophers) ; of the Peripatetics, Staseas.^ But 
already, at a much earlier period, Clitomachus had 
dedicated works to two Bomans;' and Cameades 
himself, we are told, was sought out in Athens by 
Boman travellers.* Soon after the beginning of 
the first century before Christ, Posidonius {vide 
infra) visited the metropolis of the world; before 
the middle of the same century we encounter there 

Mummius, brother of the con- • To the poet Lucilius (148- 

qneror of Corinth, who, to judge 102 B.c), and previously to 

by the date (Cic. Brut. 25, 94), L. Censorinus, who was consul 

must also have owed his Stoicism in 149 B.C.; Cic. Aead, ii. 32, 

to Panaetius. 102. 

* Vide Cic. Tuse. iv. 3, 6: * So much truth may un- 
Itaqiie iUius vera elegantisque derlie the statement of Cicero 
jfhilotephuB (the Stoic, Peripa- (De Orat, iii. 18, 68) even 
tetic, and Academic) . . . nulla supposing the statement itself 
fere mint aut poAwa admodum to be untrue that Q. Metellus 
Latinamon/ume7ita . . . cu^m in- (Numidicus) as a young man 
teri/ni iUAs tilentibus C. Ama- listened to the aged Cameades 
finius esfftitit dicen^, &c, for several days in Athens. 

* Further details, infra. Eespecting Catulus* relation to 
Philo came to Rome in 88 b.c. Cameades, cf . the last pages of 
Staseas, as we find from Cic. the chapter on Cameades, Phih 
De Orat. i. 22, 104, appeared d. Gr. Part III. i. 

there in 92 b.o. 
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the Epicureans Philodemus and Syro.* Mean- Chap. 
while, it was already at this time very common for ' 

Boman youths to seek Greek science at its fountain- 
head, and for the sake of their studies to betake 
themselves to the principal seats of that science, 
and especially to Athens,^ At the commencement 
of the imperial era, at any rate, Eome swarmed 
with Greek savants of every kind,' and among these 
were many who were not merely turning to account 
a superficial knowledge in a mechanical manner ; ^ 
while contemporaneously in various places of the west 
the philosophy of Greece became naturalised together 
with other sciences, and from these centres spread 
itself still further.* With the knowledge of Greek 
philosophy, that of Greek literature went naturally 
hand in hand, and from the time of Lucretius and 
Cicero a Eoman literature sprang up at its side,* 

* PhU, d. Or. Part m. i. 374. of the time of Augustus and 

* The best known examples Tiberius, residing in Rome, will 
are those of Cicero and Atticus, come before us further on. 
but we shall meet with many • The most important of 
others later on. For the gene- these was the ancient Greek 
ral practice, of. Cic. Fin. v. 1, city MassiUa, of which Strabo 
where Cicero describes his own (iv. 1, 5, p7 181) says : taCktcj 
life in Athens with companions 7^/) ol xapi^yrts wphs rh \4y€iy 
in study (77 B.C.) ; and in re- rp4irovrou koI 4>iXo(ro^ciy. An 
gard to a somewhat later time, early colony of Greek culture 
Acad. i. 2, 8, where he says to in Gaul, this city had now 
Yarro : Sed meos amicos, in made such advances that noble 
quibus est gtvdivm, in Qreeeia/m, Romans pursued their studies 
iiwbto, ut ea a fontihui paHus here insteiad of in Athens. 
hauricmtf guam rivulos eansec- • That these two were the 
tentwr. first noteworthy writers on 

■ The fact is notorious ; for philosophy in the Latin tongue 

examples of. Strabo, xiv. 5, 15, is certain ; the few earlier at- 

p. 676. Ttiptrioav yhp Kal *AXc|ay- tempts (cf . III. i. 372, 2) seem 

Zpiav fietrrii itrri [^ 'Vt&fvn'], to have been very unsatisfac- 

* Several Greek philosophers tory. Both, moreover, expressly 
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Chap, which was scarcely inferior to the contemporary 
• Greek, though not to be compared with the earlier, 
either in scientific acumen or creative individuality. 
At the beginning of this movement, the Romans 
were related to the Greeks merely as disciples who 
adopted and imitated the science of their teachers ; 
and, to a certain degree, this relation continued 
throughout its whole course ; for in Rome the scien- 
tific genius and spirit never attained even to so 
much force and self-dependence as in Greece it had 
Inevitable still preserved in the latter period. But in the end 
^of^that ^^^ influence of Greek philosophy could not remain 
diffusUm without a reaction on itself. Though Romans by 
^pldloso' birth, like Cicero and Lucretius, might rehabilitate 
j)hy, Greek science for their countrymen; and Greek 

philosophers, like Pansetius and Antiochus, might 
lecture to the Romans, in both cases it was unavoid- 
able that the character of their presentations should 
be more or less determined by regard to the spirit 
and requirements of their Roman hearers and readers. 
Even the purely Greek schools of philosophy in 
Athens, Rhodes, and other places, could not free them- 
selves from this determining influence, on account 
of the great number of young Romans of position 
who visited them ; for it was naturally from these 



claim for themselves this 
honour, cf . Lucr. v. 336 : Htmo 
(the Epicurean doctrine) pri- 
mus cum prvmii ipse repertus 
nunc ego sum m patrias qui 
passim vertere voces, Cic. Tuso. 
i. 3, 5 : Philosophia jacuit usque 
ad hatic (Btatem nee tUlum 



habuit lumen Uterantm Lati' 
nturwm . . . ift quo eo m^is 
nobis est eldbarandwm, qtwd 
mulU jam esse Ubri Latini di- 
cuntwr scripti inconsiderate db 
optimis ilUs quidem viris, sed 
non satis eruditis. 
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scholars that honour and profit mostly accrued to Chap. 

the teachers. Of still higher importance, however, 

than these considerations must be rated the uncon- 
scious influence of the Eoman spirit ; not merely 
upon the Romans who pursued philosophy, but also 
upon the Greek philosophers in the Roman empire ; 
for, however great the superiority of Greek culture 
over Roman, however complete the literary depen- 
dence of the conquerors upon the conquered, it was 
inevitable that Greece, too, should receive spiritual 
influence from her proud scholars, and that the 
astuteness and force of will to which, in spite of 
science, she had succumbed, should necessarily 
acquire considerable value as compared with that 
science in the eyes of the subjugated nations. It 
was consistent with the Roman spirit, however, to 
estimate the worth of philosophy, as of all other 
things, primarily according to the standard of prac- 
tical utility ; and, on the contrary, to ascribe no 
importance to scientific opinions as such, when no 
great influence on human life was perceptible in 
them. From this source sprang those prejudices 
against philosophy, which at first led even to magis- 
terial interposition.^ The same point of view was 

* Cf. on this subject what contents of their lectures, he 

Plutarch ( Cato Jiaj, 22) relates advised should be sent away as 

of Cato's behaviour to the em- quickly as possible. Also id. 

bassy of philosophers as to ap. Gell. xviii. 7, 3 ; Nepos ap. 

whom he feared from the outset Lactant. iii. 15, 10 ; and the 

/i^I T^ ^iK^Tipuov ivravOa rpf^av- edict of the censors quoted 

T€s ol v4oi rijy ^»i ry Xiyeiy iupra^ p. 7, note 4, which cen- 

Z6\(aaf iLywirfiffOfari fuiWov rris iarh sures the rhetorical schools : ibi 

rmv $pyo9y koI r&v irrparti&v, and homines adolesoentulos tatos dies 

whom, after he had heard the detidere. To the Roman states- 
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Chap, also, however, maintained even in the pursuit and 
' study of philosophy. So far as philosophy was con- 
cerned merely with scientific questions, it could 
scarcely be regarded as anything more than a re- 
spectable recreation ; it only attained to more 
serious value in the eyes of the Boman, inasmuch 
as it proved itself an instrument of practical educa- 
tion. The strengthening of moral principles and 
the training for the calling of orator and statesman, 
these are the aspects which primarily and principally 
recommended philosophic studies to his attention. 
But on this very account he was necessarily inclined 
to treat them with reference to these points of view. 
He cared little for the scientific establishment and 
logical development of a philosophic system ; that 
which alone, or almost alone, concerned him was its 
practical utility ; the strife of schools, he thought, 
turned mostly on non-essential things, and he him- 
self could not therefore hesitate to select from the 
various systems, careless of the deeper interconnec- 
tion of particulardefinitionsjthatwhich seemed to him 
serviceable. The proconsul Gellius, who made the 
well-meaning proposal to the philosophers in Athens 
that they should amicably settle their points of 
diflference, and oflFered himself as mediator,^ expressed 
the truly Eoman conception of philosophy, though 
somewhat too candidly. Though the influence of 
this standpoint would doubtless have affected Greek 

man and soldier philosophy » Cic Legg. i. 20, 53. Gellius 

must naturally have appeared was consul in 682 A.u.c. -72 

even greater waste of time B.C. VtdeGlmtonjFagti Hellan. 

than rhetoric. for that year. 
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philosophy very little had it been exerted at an Chap. 

earUer period, it was quite otherwise when philo- !._ 

sophy had itself taken the direction which especi- 
ally corresponded with the Boman nature. When 
the internal condition of the philosophic schools, 
and especially the last important phenomenon in this 
sphere — the doctrine of Cameades — already led to 
eclecticism, it must necessarily have developed itself 
only the more speedily and successfully through the 
concurrence of internal motives with external in- 
fluences. 

But although this eclecticism primarily appears b. PHn- 
merely as the product of historical relations, which ^^ ^^^ 
rather conduced to the external connection than to of eclectic 
the internal harmonising of different standpoints, it ^J^/^«. 
is not wholly without a characteristic principle, 
which till then had not existed in this form. If we 
enquire according to what point of view the doctrines 
of the different systems were chosen, we find it was 
not suflBcient to maintain those doctrines in which 
all were agreed ; for the eclectics would then have 
been limited to a very few propositions of indefinite 
universality. But even the practical utility of 
theories could not be considered as the final mark 
of their truth ; for the practical problem of mankind, 
and the way of its solution was itself a main object 
of the strife ; the question was therefore, by what 
standard practical aims and relations should them- 
selves be determined? This standard could onlv 
be ultimately sought in immediate consciousness. 
If it be required that the individual shall choose 

c 
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out of the various systems that which is true for his 
own use, this presupposes that each man carries in 
himself the standard for decision between true and 
false, and that truth is directly given to man in his 
self-consciousness ; and it is"precisely in this pre- . 
supposition, that the individuality and importance 
of the eclectic philosophy seem chiefly to lie. 
Plato had indeed assumed that the soul brought 
with it from a previous life into its present existence 
the consciousness of ideas ; and similarly the Stoics 
had spoken of conceptions which are implanted in 
man by nature ; but neither Plato nor the Stoics 
had thereby intended to teach an immediate know- 
ledge in the strict sense of the term ; for the re- 
miniscence of ideas coincides in Plato with the dialec- 
tic forming of conceptions, and arises, according to 
him, by means of the moral and scientific activities 
which he regards as preliminary stages of philosophy; 
and the natural conceptions of the Stoics are not, as 
has already been shown, innate ideas ; but, like scien- 
tific thoughts, are derived merely in a natural manner 
from experience. Knowledge here also has to de- 
velop itself from experience, and is attained and 
conditioned by intercourse with things. This attain- 
ment of knowledge was first denied by scepticism, 
which declared the relation of our conceptions to 
the things conceived to be unknowable, and made 
all our convictions exclusively dependent upon sub- 
jective bases. But if in this way, not a knowledge 
of the truth, but only belief in probability can be 
established, this belief takes the place of knowledge 
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in him who has despaired of knowledge: and so Chap. 

there results, as the natural product of scepticism, ' 

reliance on that which is given to man directly in his 
self- consciousness, and is certain before all scientific 
enquiry ; and this, as we shall find in Cicero and 
others, is the last foot-hold in the eclectic fluctua^ 
tion among the various theories.^ Now, we can 
ascribe, it is true, to this principle of immediate 
knowledge only a very liii^dted value. What it main- 
tains is at bottom merely this : that the final decision 
concerning the questions of philosophy belongs to 
unphilosophic consciousness; and though the uni* 
versal thought that every truth has to approve itself 
to human self-consciousness is entirely established, 
yet this thought is here introduced under a per- 
verted and one-sided aspect, and the whole pre- 
supposition of an immediate knowledge is untrue ; 
closer observation shows that these supposed im- 
mediate and innate ideas have likewise been formed 
by manifold intermediate processes, and that it is only 
a deficiency of clear scientific consciousness, which 
makes them appear as inmiediately given. This 
return to the directly certain is so far to be regarded 
primarily as a sign of scientific decay, an involuntary 
evidence of the exhaustion of thought. But at the 
same time it presents one aspect which is not with- 

* The eclecticism of the last not be regarded, any more than 

century B.O. stands in this the Scottish philosophy, as a 

respect to the preceding scepti- mere reaction of dogmatism 

cism in a similar relation to against doubt, but it is. like 

that which in modem times the Scottish philosophy, itself 

the philosophy of the Scottish a product of doubt, 
school bore to Hume ; it can- 

c 2 
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Chap, out importance for the further course of philosophic 
' development. As the interior of man is regarded as 
\ the place where the knowledge of the most essential 
, truth originally has its seat, it is herein maintained 
in opposition to the Stoic and Epicurean sensualism, 
that in self-consciousness a specific source of know- 
\ ledge is given : and though this higher knowledge 
' is something actual, a fact of inner experience — 
though this rationalism, so fer, again resolves itself 
into the empiricism of direct consciousness, yet it is 
no longer the mere perception from which all truth is 
derived. This appeal to the immediately certain may, 
therefore, be regarded as a reaction against the sen- 
sualistic empiricism of the preceding systems. But 
because it does not go beyond the internally given, 
as such, and is nevertheless wanting in any deeper 
scientific establishment and development, philosophic 
convictions are not recognised actually in their origin 
from the human mind, but appear as something be- 
stowed on man by a power standing above him ; and 
thus innate knowledge forms the transition to that 
form of philosophy which only goes back to self-con- 
sciousness, in order to receive in it the revelation of 
God. How the belief in external revelations and the 
leaning of philosophy to positive religion are allied 
to this, will be shown later on ; at present it is 
enough to romark that, as a matter of fact, in a 
Plutarch, an Apuleius, a Maximus, a Numenius, and 
generally among the Platonists of the first two 
centuries after Christ, eclecticism and the philosophy 
of revelation went hand in hand. 
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But as eclecticism in this aspect bore within it Chap. 
the germ of the mode of thought which so powerfully 



developed itself subsequently in Neo-Platonism ; i. EcUc 
from another point of view it also contained the ^^^^^" 
scepticism, to which in great part it owed its own gerim of 
origin. For that dissatisfaction which will not allow ^cepU- 
thought to be at peace in any definite system, has ^''^ 
its ultimate basis in this : that it has not fully over- 
come doubt in the truth of dogmatic systems, that 
it cannot refuse to recognise doubt as to certain 
particulars, even though it does not approve of it 
in principle. Scepticism is consequently not merely 
one of the causes which have conditioned the 
development of eclecticism; eclecticism has it --• 

continually within itself as a phase of its own exis- 
tence; and its own behaviour tends to keep it 
awake; the eclectic vacillation between diflferent 
systems is nothing else than the imrest of sceptical 
thought, a little moderated by belief in the original 
consciousness of truth, the utterances of which are 
to be brought together out of the many and various 
scientific theories. The more superficially, however, 
doubt was stilled by a mode of philosophising so 
devoid of principle, the less was it to be expected that 
it should be for ever silenced. If the truth which 
could be found in no individual system was to be 
gleaned out of all systems, it required only moderate 
attention to perceive that the fragments of various 
systems would not allow themselves to be so directly 
united — that each philosophical proposition has its 
definite meaning only in its interconnection with 
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Chap, some definite system; while, on the other hand, 

„.J propositions from different systems, like the systems 

themselves, mutually exclude one another : that 
the contradiction of opposite theories annuls their 
authority, and that the attempt to make a basis out 
of the harmonising propositions of the philosophers, 
as recognised truth, is wrecked on the fact of their 
disagreement. Therefore after the scepticism of the 
Academy had been extinguished in the eclecticism 
of the first century before Christ, doubt arose anew 
in the school of ^nesidemus to lose itself only in the 
third century, simultaneously with all other theories, 
in Neo-Platonism ; and no argument has greater 
weight with these new sceptics than that which the 
precedent of eclecticism readily furnished to them : 
the impossibility of knowledge is shown by the 
contradiction of the systems of philosophy; the 
pretended harmony of these systems has resolved 
itself into the perception of their mutual incom- 
patibility. 
ii. And of Justifiable, however, as the renewal of scepticism 
^^ appears in relation to the uncritical eclectic treat- 
ment of philosophy, it could no longer attain the 
importance which it had had in the school of the 
new academy. The exhaustion of thought which 
can be shown even in this later scepticism, made a 
positive conviction too necessary, to allow many to 
return to pure doubt. If, therefore, the belief in 
the truth of the systems hitherto in vogue was 
shaken, and if even their eclectic combination could 
not entirely satisfy, while strength was wanting for 



I. 
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the independent production of a new system ; the Chap. 
general result was only that thought began to long 
more and more for a source of knowledge lying 
outside itself and science as hitherto existing ; 
which was sought partly in the inner revelation of 
the Deity and partly in religious tradition. Thus 
the way was entered upon, which Neo-Platonism 
in the next period more definitely pursued, and so 
opened the last epoch of Greek philosophy. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ECLECTICISM IN T^E SECOND AND FIRST CENTURIES 
BEFORE CHRIST. THE EPICUREANS. ASCLEPIADES. 
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B.C. 

A. The 
reatis. 



Hclatimh 
of the 
later Epi- 
cweans to 
Epicurtis. 



Of the schools of philosophy which had still main- 
tained themselves on the theatre of history up to 
the middle of the second century before Christ, that 
of the Epicureans was, to all appearance, least affected 
by the scientific movement of the time. Though 
its juxtaposition with other intellectual tendencies 
had left upon it some traces, it does not seem to 
have been influenced by any of these tendencies in 
a deeper and more permanent manner. We must, 
no doubt, suppose that even the refutation of the 
objections which encountered the Epicurean doctrine 
on all sides, gave occasion to some new phases in 
the conception and establishment of it ; that the 
system perhaps was further developed or modified in 
certain subordinate points by one and another of its 
adherents, and that alien doctrines may have been 
more thoroughly investigated by them than by 
Epicurus himself. But when we have followed up 
all the traces which might seem to indicate that 
individual disciples of Epicurus had departed, either 
formally or materially, from their master,^ the sum 

* A collection and examina- which we cannot but acknow- 
tion of these — the value of ledge, though we may not 
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total of such departures which can be historically Chap. 
proved is so inconsiderable that the well-known _„J_ 
judgments of Seneca and Numenius concerning the 
orthodoxy of the Epicureans ^ scarcely suflFers any 
limitation from them. We learn from Cicero * that 
the theory of Epicurus was not seldom conceived by 
his Roman compatriots as if he had ascribed an 
independent value to intellectual culture and to 
virtue ; but Cicero himself adds, that this opinion is 
to be found in no scientific representative of the 
Epicurean philosophy.* He tells us of some Epi- 
cureans of his time who separated themselves from 
Epicurus ^ by their theory of a disinterested love to 
friends. It is doubtful, however, whether this 
should be regarded as a radical deviation from the 
Eudaemonism of Epicurus ; the statement in ques- 
tion only asserts that friends may be loved for their 
own sake, even when they bring us no advantage ; * 
but this does not exclude the idea that love to them 
is based upon the pleasure secured by intercourse 

agree with aU the inferences these < later philosophers* to 

and conjectures deduced from be Siro and Philodemus; but 

them— has been undertaken by though this idea is not improb- 

Hirzel, Untersuchwngen zu Cio, able in itself, it cannot be ascer- 

i. 165-190, in connection with tained whether it has any f oun- 

Duning, De Metrodori vita et dation. 

scri^tiSj p. 18 sqq, * Cic. Fin. i. 20, 69, thus ex- 

* Phil.der6h'.in..i.p.S79,i, presses it: Primes congre$8U9 
'^ Fin. i. 7, 26; 17, 55; cf. (and so forth) fieri propter 

PhU. der 6r. HI. i. 445, 2. volvptatem, enm autem utua. 

* Quo8 quidem (he makes progrediens familiaritatem effe- 
Torquatus, i. 17, 55, observe cerit, twm amorem ^fflorescere 
respecting them) video esse tantitm, vt^ etiam si nulla sit 
muUos ted imperitos. vtUitas eao amvioitia^ tamen ipH 

* Phil, der Or. III. i. 460, 2. ami^n propter $e ipsos amenttir, 
Hiizel, loo. cit. 170 sq., supposes 
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Chap, with them.^ Such a difference cannot be considered 

^/j of much importance. Nor are we justified in 

ascribing an alteration of the Epicurean theology 
to Philodemus, though he may, perhaps, have carried 
it further in certain particulars than Epicurus him- 
self:* and though many deviations from pure 
Epicureanism are perceptible^ in Lucretius, on 
closer inspection they will be found to refer to traits 
which merely concern the form of the poetic pre- 
sentation, but do not affect the scientific theories.* 

> In the amare propter se over all. The sun is described 

ipsoSy as opposed to the love as an essence which generates 

because of utility, there lies the births of the world ; the 

nothing more than the con- earth, in animated language, as 

ception of an affection based the mother of living creatures ; 

upon delight in the person of a even the conjecture that the 

friend, and not merely on a stars are living beings he does 

calculation of benefits. But not cast aside (v. 623 sqq.), 

such an affection can also be This last, however, according 

based on the motive of plea- to v. 122 sqq., cannot be his 

sure. To this only the further own opinion. What he really 

argument can be applied : says is only the same that 

Etenim H loca, siftma, si wbes, Epicurus (ap. Diog. x. 112) also 

si gymnaHat si campwn, si expresses in one of his hypo- 

cofieSt si equos ludicra exercendi thetical explanations of Nature 

aut vetiandi consuetvdine ad- with reference to earlier theories 

amare solemus, qua/tito id in, (PhU. der Or. 1. 246). CJonoem- 

hominum eonsuetudine facUius ing^the remaining points. Bitter 

fieri 2fotuerit et justitts I himself remarks that the de- 

* Phil, der Or. III. i. 436, 1. scriptions of the poet can only 

* Ritter, iv. 89-106. be intended figuratively ; and 

* Ritter thinks (p. 94) that this is the case with the pas- 
Nature and her component sages which perhaps would be 
parts are described by Lucre- most surprising to an Epicurean 
tins at times in a much more (v. 534 9qq.)^ where Lucretius 
vivid, and at times in a much defends the Epicurean theory 
more detailed manner, than that the earth is borne up by 
the lifeless and uniform physics the air (Diog. x. 74) with the 
of the Epicureans would seem observation that the air is not 
t-o have permitted. Nature is oppressed by the earth, because 
conceived by Lucretius as a the earth was originally of one 
Unity, which jules absolutely piece with it, just as the weight 
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The same may be said of other philosophers among Chap. 

the later Epicureans concerning whom tradition has ' _ 

told us something. It may be that Zeno of Sidon 
appropriated to himself in the school of Cameades ^ 
a more dialectic method, a mode of argument going 
more acutely and thoroughly into details than we 
find in Epicurus ; ^ or that Apollodorus ^ was superior 
to Epicurus in historical knowledge and interest ; * 

of our limbs is no burden to departing from Epicoms, as- 
us. Though this strongly re- sumes as many original figure* 
minds us of the Stoic sympathy of the atoms as there are atoms 
of the universe, Lucretius will (Ritter, p. 101) is decidedly a 
have nothing to do with that misapprehension, expressly con- 
theory, and consequently desig- tradicted by the passage ii. 
nates the parts of the world 478 sqq, (which Ritter mis« 
only as quasi membra. In any understands). How little the 
case this thought is without ethics also of the Roman Epi- 
result for the rest of his doc- curean differed from those of 
trine of Nature. He rather the ancient Epicurean it would 
maintains, as his own opinion, be easy to show from the pointa 
the unity of Nature in the adduced by Ritter, p. 104 tq. 
same sense as Epicurus — i.e. in The agreement of Lucretius 
the sense of an interdependence with Epicurus has now been 
brought about by the identity expounded in the most thorough 
of physical and mechanical manner by Woltjer in the trea- 
laws. Moreover, the doctrine tise quot^, PhU. der Gr, III. 
of the spontaneous movement i. 363, 1. 
of the atoms (Lucr. ii. 133, 251 » Cf . I. o. III. i 373, 2. 
sqq.) is Epicurean ; and if, on ^ As Hirzel conjectures, loc, 
the other hand, Lucretius is eit, 176 tqq., appesHing to- 
distinguished from Epicurus by Cicero, Pin. i. 9, 31 ; Tusc. iii. 
maintaining more firmly the 17» 38 ; N.B. i. 18, 46 »q, 
conformity to law of natural ' The Ktiworipayyasi discussed 
phenomena (Ritter, 97), we in PhiL der Gr. III. i. 373. 
have already heard (PkiL der * Hirzel, 183 <^., who asserts, 
Crr. III. i. 397, 1) the explana- in support of this, that Apol- 
tion of Epicurus, which is con- lodorus (according to Diog. vii. 
firmed by his whole system, 181 ; x. 13) had composed a 
that unconditional necessity (rwayery^Soy/iiTwy, and perhaps, 
rules in universal causes, if had justified in it the judg- 
even individual phenomena ment of Epicurus on Leucippua 
admit of various constructions. (^PhiL der Chr. I» 842» 6). 
That Lucretius (ii. 333 iqq,\ 
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Chap, we also find Demetrius meeting an objection of 
^_ ' Cameades with an answer which leads us to suppose 
that this Epicurean had gained in logical training 
through the dialectic of the Academy.^ But that 
either of these philosophers in any definition of 
doctrine materially diverged from the doctrine of 
their master is not maintained in any quarter. 
When Diogenes in his catalogue mentions certain 
men who were called Sophists by the genuine Epi- 
cureans, we have no reason to consider these Sophists 
as more than isolated offshoots of the school, or to 
argue from their appearance any deeply seated dis- 
agreements within it, or any change in its general 
character.^ 

* In the exposition (men- re nroXc^ueuot 'AAc(av$f>cts, 5 tc 

tioned in Part III. i. 371, 4) ap. fiiXas koX 6 \€vk6s. Ziiucov ff 6 

Sext. Math. viii. 348, where he ^Mvios iucpoarifs *AiroWoBdopoVf 

maintains, in opposition to the ToXvypdtpos airfip- Kal Arifiiirpios 

statement abont argumentation 6 hriKXiiStU AdKo»Uf Aioy4vfis 0^ d 

discussed at p. 504, and in har- Taptrths 6 riis iiriXdicTovs (rxoXiis 

mony with the distinction of arvyypdtlfcts, Kal ^Ciplav koX &AXo( 

y^vii^ and elUu^ aT($8€t|ts, that ots ol ytrfi<rioi '"Eiruco^petoi ffo^ur- 

whenever a valid separate proof rhs kiroKaKovtriv. Hirzel (loc. 

is adduced, the admissibility of cit. 180 sqq.^ believes that 

the argument is at once shown, those named Sophists by the 

To him also, perhaps, belongs true Epicureans must include 

what ifl quoted by Sextus, viii. all the men here men- 

330 ; in any case it shows what tioned, from ApoUodorus on- 

influence the objections of Car- wards, and therefore Apol- 

neades had made even upon the lodorus himself, the two Ptole- 

Epicureans. maei, Zeno of Sidon, &c. But 

^ ThewordsinDiog.x.25pro- this is very improbable, even 

ceed thus: {after the enumeration from the mode of expression, 

of several immediate disciples Had such been the meaning of 

of Epicurus) icol oSroi /iiv ^A.A<$7«- the writer, he must at least 

/tot, ^i^ ^v Koi TloXOirrpdros . . ,hv have said : irinras S^ ro{novs oi 

8i€8^|aTO AiovixrioSy %¥ BoortXc/Sijs. yvt\(rioi ^Etuco{^>€u>i ffwpiariLS &xo- 

Ktd *AiroXX6^tapos 8* 6 icitiroripav' KdKovtnv ; and if he wished to 

vos y4yov€v iw6ytfios, hs inrkp tA express' himself clearly even 

^€rpcuc6ffuiirvv4ypai^f fiifixla- B^o this would have been insuffi^^ 
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The famous physician, Asclepiades of Bithynia,^ 
stands in another relation to the Epicurean school. 
He is not expressly enumerated among its members 
by any of the authors who mention him, but his 
theories would certainly lead us to suppose that he 
had some connection with the school. He is at one 



oient. He must have written : 
rhv 54 *Aico\K6}iwpov iulX rohs fier* 
a^bv ol yv^triot ^EiriKo^fptioi 
iro(f>i<rThs itiroKoKovo'iv. As it is, 
we can only refer the words 
ots kicoKaXovffiv either to the 
iXKoi alone, or to the &KK01 and 
the names immediately pre- 
ceding them, Orion and Dio- 
genes. Diogenes may in this 
case be the same person men- 
tioned by Strabo, xiv. 5, 16 ; 
but this is not necessarily the 
case, as Strabo does not de- 
scribe Diogenes as an Epicu- 
rean, and in the enumera- 
tion of the philosophers of 
Tarsus, the Epicurean Diogenes 
may have been passed over, as 
well as the far more celebrated 
Stoic Zeno. But the positive 
arguments against the suppo- 
sition of Hirzel are stiU more 
decisive. According to this, 
the Epicurean with whom the 
mention of Diogenes originates 
must have pointed out a whole 
series of Epicurean philoso- 
phers, whom he himself calls 
iWiyiiJLOi as men who were 
named Sophists by the genuine 
Epicureans, and consequently 
members of the school who had 
become unfaithful to its true 
spirit. How is this conceivable ? 
As i\x6yifMoit he had previously 
mentioned Metrodorus, Her- 
marchus, Polyaenus, &c. — in a 
word, the most loyal disciples 



of Epicurus; and is it likely 
that he would immediately 
after apply the same predicate 
to those who were not acknow- 
ledged by the genuine Epicu- 
reans as belonging to their 
number ? This is in itself very 
improbable, but the improb- 
ability becomes greater stiU 
when we find that among these 
Sophists are two of the most 
distinguished leaders, Apol- 
lodorus and Zeno. Hirzel has 
just before (p. 170) shown that 
only Epicureans of the purest 
type were selected as overseers 
of the school ; and we can all 
the less concede to him that an 
ApoUodorus anda Zeno — the for- 
mer, as his designation proves, 
a highly-esteemed head of the 
school ; the latter regarded by 
Cicero and Pbilodemus as one 
of the first Epicurean authori- 
ties — could have been, in the 
judgment of the yyfifftoi only 
pseudo-Epicurean Sophists, 

* This physician, whose theo- 
ries are constantly mentioned 
in the Placita ascribed to Plu- 
tarch, and in the writings of 
Galen, is cotmted by the pseudo- 
Galen, Isag. c. 4, vol. xiv. 683 K, 
as one of the leaders of the 
logical school of physicians. 
According to Sext. Math, vii. 
20 $q.t he was a contemporary 
of Antiochus of Ascalon. Vide 
p. 30, note 1. 
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Chap, with the Epicurean sensualism^ in his statement 
• that the sensible perception gives a true image of 
the thing perceived, but that reason, on the con- 
trary, is not an independent source of knowledge, 
borrows all its content from perception, and has 
to be verified by perception.* In connection with 
this he found reason superfluous,^ as an integral part 
• of the soul, herein going beyond Epicurus : the 

soul, he said, was only the whole compounded of 
all the senses collectively ; * to which he gave as 

* Sext. Math. vii. 201. That prinmpale, dum in amimo ipso 
there were also some who de- volunt esse sensus, quorum vin- 
clared sensations to be the dicatur prindpale, in favour of 
criterion of truth, Antiochus which Asclepiades argues that 
shows in these words : &XXos ^4 many animals live for a time 
rts ip tJ toTpiiq) fih ohttvhi without head or heart (the two 
Set^cpo^, airr6fi€po5 5i koX <t>i\o' parts regarded as seats of the 
(TOipiaSj iicelBero tAs fjikv alffS-fia-ets ^e/xoviKOv). See next note. 
HvTMS itai iiKriS&s i.vri\'fitlf€is elraif * This conception results 
\^(p 5i jATftShf 5x«s Tffias icora- from the passage in Tertullian, 
\afxfidvtiv. Here Asclepiades the which therefore compares Ascle- 
contemporary of Antiochus can piades with Dicaearchus ; and 
alone be referred to. still more distinctly from Gael. 

* This and nothing else can Aurel. De Morb. acut. i. 14 
be the real opinion of Ascle- (quoted by Fabric, on Sext. 
piades, on which the statement, Math. vii. 380) : Asclepiades 
\iytp fiil^iv rifias Kar<i\€Lfifidv€iv, regnum anima aliqua parte eon,' 
is based, for he, like Epicurus, stitutvm (a ^ycfiovutSv dwelling 
denominated his atoms votjrol, in a definite part of the body) 
\iyxp dtapnrol (irffra^ p. 31 n. 6), nsgat. Etenim nihil aliud esse 
and also believed in an intellec- dicit animam quam sensmim 
tual knowledge of the hidden omnium ccetum : intell-ectum 
by means of inferences from the autem occtiUa/rum vel Idtentium 
perceived. Vide in/rat note 4. rerum per solubilem feri motnm 

» Sext. Math. vii. 202 : 'A<ricXij- sensuvm, qui ah accidentihiiJt 

irtd^ifv rhv iarphv . . . iiraipovirra sensibililms atque antecedents 

fx^ rh iiyefioviKSv. Ibid. 380, perspectioneperfciturmemoriam 

he says: ow5i 5Aft»s (nrdpx^ip ti vera altemoeoriimerercitio dicit. 

rry€fiovuc6y. Tert. I>e an. 15 : Plut. Plae. iv. 2, 8 (Stob. Eel. i. 

Messenius aliquis Diceearchus, 496) expresses the same in the 

ex medids autem Andreas et following words : 'AcicA. b larphs 

Asclepiades ita ahstulerunt [bntt^varo r^v ^vxh^"] a-vyyvfi-- 
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substratum the irvevfia consisting of light and Cpap. 

round particles.^ He also traced the activities of ^' 

memory and intellect to movements in the organs 
of sense.* If lastly the atomistic theory of Ascle- 
piades ' is primarily allied to that of Heraclides of 
Pontus,* it is not to be supposed that he arrived at 
this theory without the tradition of the atomistic 
system which was still living in the Epicurean school. 
The primary constituents of all things he held to be 
smaU bodies which were distinguished from the 
atoms of Democritus and Epicurus in that they 
were divisible. From all eternity they strike to- 
gether in constant motion and split up into num- 
berless parts, of which sensibly perceptible things 
consist.* But even in compound bodies their cease- 

va<rlav rSov aicSiiartar, whether from a complex of motions, cer- 

the ffvyyvfivaaia may mean tain motions detach themselves, 

*practice,'or 'common practice, and that through these arise 

work done together,' or whether abstract presentations, 
in a sense otherwise not de- • On this subject cf. Lass- 

monstrable, corresponding with witz, who discusses it in his 

castufy it may denote a society treatise on Daniel Sennert, 

of o-vyyvfiya(6fA€tfoi. p. 426 sq. ( VierteTjahrschr. fiir 

* Chalcid. in Tim. 213 : Aut wissensch. Philos. iii. 408 8qq.\ 
enim moles {HyKoi, vide infra) for this German restorer of the 
qtuedam sunt leves et glohosa atomistic philosophy (he died 
ecedemque admodum delicatce ex in 1637) allied himself chiefly 
quibns anima subsdgtit, qiiod with Asclepiades. 

totum spiritiis estf tit Ascle- * Phil. d. 6r. ii. i. 886 sq, 

piades putat, &c. On the * The most complete account 

analogous, though somewhat of this theory is given by Csel. 

different definitions of Epicu- Aurel. loc. oit. : Prim^ordia cor- 

rus and Democritus, cf . Phil, der poris primo constitverat atomus 

Gr. in. i. 418 ; also I. 808. (this is inaccurate ; he did not 

* His exact conception of call them so for the reason that 
this is not clear from the pass- they are not indivisible) cor- 
age of Cselius Aurelius quoted pvscula intelleetu sensa^ sine 
in note 4, p. 30. The solubilis ttlla qtiuUtate solita (without 
metus points to the idea that colour, and so forth) atque ex 
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Chap, less motion continues, so that nothing in any section 
of time, even the smallest, remains unchanged.^ If 



II. 



initio comitata (?) ceternvm se itself). That these HyKot (as 
moventia quce suo incv/rm offenm Epicurus had said of the atoms) 
mvtuis ictibtcs in infinita par- are K^tp BeaprtroX and IC cd&vos 
tiiim fragmenta solvantur mag- iLV7ip4firiToi,we are told by Sext. 
nitndine atque schemate differ' Math, iii. 5. He also speaks 
entia, q^ue rursvm ewido siH (viii. 220) of voijtoI 6yKoi and 
adjeota vel conjtmcta omnia voijtA iipai^fiara. What Caelius 
fadant sermhilia^ vim in semet Aurel. says of the shattering of 
mutationis hahentia autper mag- the atoms receives confi rmation 
nitudinem sui a^it per multitii- from the words quoted by Lass- 
dinem aut per siohema autper witz (p. 426) from the pseudo- 
ordiTiem. NeCtinquitfratiene ca- Galen, Introd. c. 9, vol. xiv. 
TerevidetnT qiu)dnidUu9facia/nt 698 k : Karh. 84 rhv ^AffKXiriridBrjv 
qualitatis corpora (that being CToixf^a kvdpwrov SyKoi Spavcrrol 
without quality, generate bodies koH irSpoi; and from Stob.^cZ. i. 
of definite quality) ; silver is 350, according to which the pre- 
white, whereas that which is decessor of Asclepiades (Hera- 
rubbed off from it is black ; elides) declared epaiarfiara to be 
the goat's horn is black, the the smallest bodies (the theories 
sawdust of it white. These also ascribed to Heracleitus 
primeval bodies Asclepiades^ike in the foregoing, and in the 
Heracleitus, called Hyapfioi &yKoi Plaeita, i. 13, 2 — cf . ^viyfidrid 
(cf. the passages quoted, Phil, riva ixdxta-Ta koI d/iep^^seem, 
der Qi'. II. i. 886, 3 ; where, how- however, originally to belong 
ever, in Eus. Pa/r. ev. xiv. 23, 3, to Heraclides). This divisibility 
instead of fi^v ovofida-avres^ ficro' of the ^koi is referred to when 
vofxiffavres is to be read, accord- Sextus {Math. x. 318) observes 
ing to Diels, Doxogr. 252, 2). that Democritus and Epicurus 
I previously understood the ex- represent things as arising ^| 
pression as applying to bodies kvofiomv (i.e. roTs yepvafiepois) 
not joined together — i.e., not re ica) iiroBau. Heraclides and 
divisible ; but I must concede Asclepiades, on the contrary, 
to Lasswitz that the primitive i^ hvofioiav fih iraBrirav $€ KaOdL- 
atoms of Asclepiades are not ircp twv kvipficoy HyKotv. The 
this. Theinterpretations foc^r, irdpoiy which are side by side 
* loose ' (therefore capable of with the 6yKoi, and have the 
separation), and vngeordnet, same significance as the void 
'unordered,' seem to me, how- beside the atoms, are also men- 
ever, 'in point of language, ques- tioned by Galen, Theriac. ad, 
tLonable. I should, therefore. Pis. c. 11, vol. xiv. 250 K. 
prefer to give to Hyapfios the * Sext. Math. viii. 7. Plato 
signification, * not combined ascribes true Being to the not- 
with one another ' (so that each sensible alone, because sensible 
iyKos is separated from the things are always in a state of 
other and moves itself for Becoming: vorafiovdlKriy pto^o-ris 
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these theories had been attributed to an acknow- Chap. 

ledged member of the Epicurean school, they would L_ 

no doubt contain a noteworthy departure from the 
doctrine of the master, but as Asclepiades is not 
described as an Epicurean, they only show in one 
individual case what seems in itself natural and 
probable, viz., that the influence of Epicureanism, as 
of other systems, was not strictly confined within 
the limits of the school. 

rrjs ovtrlMf &(rr€ rainh fi^ Bio r^w 6^6Trjra rris porjs (on account 
robs iXaxio-Tovs xp^^ovs 6TOfji4r€iif of the swiftness of the flow 
firid^ 4irih4x^<T9aif Kaddirep fXeye nothing can show itself twice). 
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THE stoics: BOETHUS, PAN-fiTIUS, POSIDONIUS. 

Among the remaining schools of philosophy, that of 
the Stoics was the first which, in partial divergence 
from its older teachers, admitted foreign elements. 
This occurred, however, subsequently to a still more 
considerable extent in the Academy, which, from the 
first century before Christ, was the chief seat of 
eclecticism. The Peripatetics seem, on the whole, 
to have preserved the tradition of their school in 
greater purity ; but we shall find that some, even 
among them, were inclined towards an eclectic com- 
bination of that school with other standpoints. 

In the school of the Stoics, the rise of eclecticism 
is connected with the names of Boethus, Panaetius, 
and Posidonius. 

Already at the beginning of the second century 
the successor of Chrysippus, Zeno of Tarsus, is said 
to have been perplexed as to one of the distinctive 
doctrines of his school — the doctrine of the destruc- 
tion of the world — so that he left the question of 
its truth undecided : ^ and similarly, after him, 

* Nmneir. ap. Eus. Pr. ev. xv. of the conflagration of the 
1 8, 2. Zeno, Cleanthes, and world : rhv fih yhp ro6rou fiaSri- 
Chrysippus taught the doctrine rijv Koi ^tiHoxop r-Tjs crx^Xijj 
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Diogenes of Seleucia in his later years became Chap. 
doubtful about this dogma, which he had previously 
defended.* Neither of these statements, however, 
is satisfactorily attested ; ^ though the thing is pos«- 
sible in itself, and we can easily explain it, especially 
in the case of Diogenes, if the objections of his? 
disciples against the conflagration of the world had' 
embarrassed him and caused him to refrain from 
expressing any decided opinion on the subject. As 
to Boethus,' we know that he not only openly re- Boethut. 
nounced the Stoic tradition on this point, but on 
other and more important questions approximated 
to the Peripatetic doctrine, so as to imperil the 
purity of his Stoicism. 

An example of this has already come before us HU deria- 
in his doctrines concerning the theory of knowledge : *J^^'^^^^ 
for if he described Beason {i/ovs) and Desire as Stmcism. 
criteria * side by side with Perception and Science, 
he not only set up the Aristotelian itnarrniri in the 
place of the Stoic TrpoKri'^Ls^^ but added to it and to 
Perception two other independent sources of know- 
ledge, the recognition of which was not consistent 

ZiivitvJi ^iTLP htiffx^^^ *'*P^ '^^ regard to Zeno of Tarsns, the 

iicrvfH&^rfus rS>v tK<av, otherwise weU-instracted au- 

* P8.-Philo. ^®fer». «i. c. 15, thor of the Philonic treatise can - 
p. 248 Bern. : X^7eToi 8^ itai not have been acquainted with 
Aioy^yris fivlxa v4os ^v ffvvfin- any divergence of his from the 
7pa^({/uci'os T(p ^SyiMTi r^s iiacvfh school, or he would not have 
(itrcMs h^k r^s 4i\ucias Moidcrat omitted to appeal to him. 
hruTxiiv. * Concerning whom cf . l*hiL 

* Neit^'er of the witnesses d. Gr, III. i. 46, 1. 

speaks from his own knowledge, * Ihid, III. i. 71, 1 ; 84, 1. 
as they themselves tell us. We » Tbid. III. i. 74 ; 84 %q. ; and 

know not, therefore, on what concerning ivurr'tifniy ibid. II. ii. 

their assertions are based. In 650. 
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Chap, with the Stoic empiricism, though it perfectly 
harmonised with the Peripatetic doctrine.* 

But the attitude of Boethus to the Stoic theology 
is still more antagonistic. For although he held, 
with others, that Grod was an ethereal substance,* 
he would not admit that He dwelt in the world as 
its soul; and he consequently refused to describe 
the world as a living being ; ' he rather assigned the 
abode of the Deity to the highest sphere, and re- 
presented Him as working from thence upon the 
xmiverse.* As to the reasons which determined the 



^ In respect to vom this is * Diog. vii. 148 : B^0of 8i h 

sliown in Phil. d. Or. 11. ii, 190 tJ irepi ^vcrcci)^ ovfflcof $tov r^y 

sqq. Aristotle nowhere, indeed, Tfl»v&irXai'dv0'4>aipai', whichisto 

describes the tf^cfis asa source of be understood in the same way 

presentations or cognitions; as the corresponding definitions 

bnt he traces practical ends of other Stoics {PhU. d. Gr. III. 

and aims partly to natural i. 137, 1, 2), the i77€/uoviK^i' of the 

desires, and partly to the con- world is said to have its seat in 

btitution of the will, on which the purest part of the ether, 

must depend what we consider This would not necessarily ex- 

to be good {l.c. 582, 3 ; 686, 2 ; elude the ancient Stoic doctrine 

•631, 2; 653; cf. Eth, JV. i. 7; that it spreads itself from 

1098, &, 3). thence through all the parts of 

' Stob. Eel. i. 60 : B6fi$os rhv the world. But in that case 

'ul$4pa dthp &w«fyfivwro. In his the world would be a living 

opinion of the soul also he creature and the Deity its soul, 

remained faithful to the Stoic which Boethus did not allow, 

materialism. But if this conception be re-* 

' Diog. vii. 143. The Stoics jected, there remains only a 

declare the woild to be motion of the world from with- 

living and animate ; B^roj 8^ out, and so far the extract 

4>rifftp oitK tlvat (^ov rhv R6(riMv. given by Philo (I o.) corre- 

Philo, Mtem. m. c. 16, p. 251, spends with the view of our 

Bern. : ^wx^ '^ "^^^ KStrfuw Stoic : (iKoarra i<pop^ [4 Oehs"] koH 

Karh robs iivr iHo^ovvras iriprcov ota yvi\(rios Tcar^p iirirpo- 

^ 0f6s — if these words belong to irc^ct, ical, ct ie: rii\ri$ls ciircTy, 

the excerpt from Boethus, which riuiSxov Kai Kv^epvifrov rpAirov 

now appears to me most pro- riviovx^t Koi rniHoKiovx^'i tA tr^tfi- 

bable, at least according to the irapra, riKltp t€ koI o-cX^vp, &c. 

sense. irapurrd^ievos koX ffvvZpwv Sea 
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philosopher to this rejection of Stoic pantheism, Chap< 
tradition tells us nothing : the decisive cause must ' 

no doubt have lain in the fear of imperilling the 
sublimity and unchangeableness of God, if He were, 
according to His substance, connected with the 
world. In these theories Boethus, in opposition to 
his school, agreed with Aristotle, but he essentially 
diflfers from him both in his materialism, and in the 
opinion that God not only directs and guides the 
universe from the ruling point, but stands beside 
every part of it, ready to help ; whereas Aristotle 
denies to the Deity every activity directed to the 
worldJ/l3oethus is therefore seeking a middle course • 

between the pantheism of the Stoics and the theism 
of Aristotle ^ like that which was subsequently 
attempted from the Peripatetic side in the * Book of 
the Universe.' ^ 

With this is connected Boethus' contradiction of 
the doctrine of the conflagration of the world. Of 
the four arguments by which he opposes this doc- 
trine,^ the first shows that the destruction of the 
world must result without a cause, for outside the 
world there is nothing but the void, and in the world 
there is nothing which could bring destruction to it. 
The second seeks to prove, not altogether conclusively, 
that of all the diflferent kinds of destruction * none 

»pbs r^v rov ZXov iiofior^v koI * According to Ps.-Philo, l.c, 

tV kot* ppehp h^ov kvwalriov c. 16 sq., p. 249-253, Bern. (962, 

JwfjcTjiTiv. C. sq. H., 603 sq. M.). 

^ TikUp re Kcd <r€\iijrp icol rois * tcark hiaipeffiv^ Kwrh h.valpf<riv 

iKKois TXhrnffL Kcd iLvXavdaiy, ^ri rrjs iirtx^^^'^^ ToidrriTOS (as in 

8* i€pi KoX rots /jLfpeai rod K6fffiov the destruction of a figure), 

vapurrififvos koX <rvv^pS>v (Philo, Kark <riyyx^<Tiv (chemical mix- 

loc. eit). ture, cf. Phil. d. Qr. III. i. 127, 

^ yide infra, chapter t. 1). 
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Chap, could be applicable to the world.* The third main- 

_ \ tains that after the destruction of the world the Deity 

would have no object for his activity, and must con- 
sequently sink into inaction ; nay, if the Deity be 
the world-soul, he must himself be destroyed. 
Lastly, the fourth contends that, after the complete 
annihilation of the world, this lire must itself be 
extinguished for want of nourishment ; ^ and then the 
new formation of the world would be impossible. 
But Boethus had doubtless concluded from this not 
only that the world was imperishable, but also that 
it had no beginning ; ^ he exchanged the Stoic cos- 
mology not for the Platonic but for the Aristotelian 
theory, the doctrine of the eternity of the world i 
his departure from the Stoic dogma is here also a 
transition to that of the Peripatetics. 

That Boethus likewise opposed the Stoic belief in 
prophecy is not asserted; * his own utterances on 
this subject are confined to an enquiry concerning 
the prognostics of weather and similar things, the 

* For that only is capable of Chr, III. i. 163, 2), and this would 
division which is in huffrtinwv, presuppose a luminous body, 
or iK ffwatrrofidptuyf or only ' This appears especially from 
weakly united — not that which the third argument ; thepseudo^ 
is superior to aU else in force. Philo also (p. 249, 4) represents 
An entire annihilation of the him as attacking the presuppo- 
quality of the world is not sition €i ytytirhs kou ^Baprhs 6 
maintained by the other view, for K6a/jLos» 

this is still to subsist in the form * The contrary would rather 

of fire. If finally aU elements seem to result from Cic. Divin. 

were simultaneously abolished ii. 42, 88, according to which 

through ff{fyx^^^^i there would Panaetius umis e Stoiois agtrolo- 

be a transition of the ft V into the gorum pradicta rejeoit; but 

fi^ 6v, this only implies that Boethus 

* Because as pure fire it could did not expressly oppose the 
be neither Mpi^ nor ^X^|, but belief, not that he himself 
only 067^ (on which cf . Phil. d. shared it. 
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connection of which with the phenomena portended Chap. 
he sought to discover.^ 



With Boethus is associated his celebrated co- Pan^ius: 
disciple Pansetins,^ not only in his opposition to the ^J^^ 
doctrine of the destruction of the world, but also in 180 b.c. 
the independent attitude he assiimed to the tradi- 
tion of his school, and in his readiness to allow 
entrance to other views. This distinguished and 
influential philosopher, the chief founder of Roman 
Stoicism, was bom, it would seem, about 180 B.C., in 
Rhodes, ^ and was introduced to the Stoic philosophy 
by Diogenes and Antipater.^ He afterwards went to 

* Cic. Divin. i. 8, 13 : Quis and was no longer living after 
igititr elicere eausat priBsen.' 110 B.C. Van Lynden places 
mnum pategt ? EUi video Boe^ his life between 185-112 B.C. 
tlvum Sioicum esse oonatumt qui The iTid. Here, Comp. Col. 51 
hacftenus {only so far) aliquid (cf. Phil, d. Or, III. i. 33, 2) 
egit^ vt ea/rwm rationem rervm names Nicagoras as his father, 
explicarety quce in mari ccelove and in Col. 55 mentions his 
Jierent. Ibid. ii. 21, 47 : Mun two younger brothers. That 
et prognosHcorum causas perse* he was of good family, we know 
cuH sunt et Boethus Stoicfts . . . from 8trabo, /.(;. When Suidas, 
et . . , Posidonius. In both sub roce^ distinguishes from the 
passages the emphasis falls on celebrated Panaetius a second 
the oansce prognogtioorwmy the and younger Panaetius, the 
natural connection between friend of Scipio, this is merely 
prognostic and result. a proof of his ignorance, as is 

* Van Lynden, De PcmceUo abundantly shown by Van 
Rhodio, Leiden, 1802. Lynden, p. 5 sqq» 

* Concerning his native place ^ Diogenes is mentioned as 
there is no doubt {vide Strabo, his teacher in the Ind. Here. 
xiv. 2, 13, p. 655). On the Col. 51, 2; and by Suidas, 
other hand, we are told nothing Hoi'a^T. ; Antipater, by Cicero, 
of the year either of his birth Divin. i. 3, 6. His piety to- 
or death, and they can only be wards the latter is praised by 
approximately determined from the Ind. Here. Col. 60. Besides 
the facts that he attended the these, according to his own 
discourses of Diogenes of Seleu- statement (ap. Strab. xiv. 5, 16, 
cia; in 143 B.C. as an openly- p. 676), he heard Crates of 
recognised philosopher, accom- MaUos in Pergamus. Polemo 
panied Scipio to Alexandria, also, thePeriegete,is,onchrono- 
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Chap. Rome,^ where he long remained an inmate of the 

III 

• household of Scipio Afirieanus, the younger.^ Scipio 



Hu real- and Lselius were his friends ^ and hearers, and he won 

^Rome ^^ ^^^^ many zealous youths to Stoicism/ Scipio also 

chose him for his companion when in 143 B.C. he 

was sent at the head of a deputation to the East, 

and particularly to Alexandria.* After the death of 

Appointed Antipater, Pansetius undertook the leadership of the 

1^ Stoic school in Athens,^ of which apparently he was the 

X(*R.00l- 

in Athens, logical grounds, regarded as 135-130 B.C., we must suppose 

his teacher rather than his that he worked here for a oon- 

disciple. The text of Suidas siderable number of years, 

which asserts the latter (IIoXc/i. Vellejus says that Scipio had 

Evi|7.) seems corrupt. Cf . Bern- him with him domi militusque, 

haxdy in loc.fYaiJi.Ijynden,S6sq. and the Ind. Here, Col. 66, 2, 

* Whether this occurred after seems to speak as if he accom- 

the Alexandrian journey, and panied Scipio to the army, 

whether Panaetius visited Rome • Cic. Mn. iv. 9, 23 ; ii. 8, 24. 

of his own accord, or was invited Off, i, 26, 90 ; ii. 22, 76. Gell, 

there by others, tradition does JV. A. xvii. 21, 1. Suidas 

not inform us. Plutarch ((7. Ilayalr, Uo\{ifiios. 

Prine. PhUosoph, i. 12, p. 777) * Vide supra, p. 10 sq. 

presupposes that Panaetius was * Cic. Acad, ii. 2, 6 ; Pondon. 

not in Rome when Scipio in- a.^.FlvLt, I, c,,aLiidApapJUhegm, 

vited him to accompany him. reg. et imp. Sc^-ip. Min. 13 sq. 

But Scipio must have been p. 200; Athen. xii. 649, d. 

already well acquainted with (where UoffeMvuis is in any 

him to have given such an case a slip of the memory for 

invitation. Uavairios, which, however, is 

2 Vide the following note, repeated xiv. 657 sq.). Cf. 

and Cic. Pro Mur, 31, 66 ; Justin. Hist, xxxviii. 8. 

Veil. Paterc. i. 13, 3. How « Ind. Here. Col. 53 : 8id5oxoJ 

long Panaetius was in Bome we iy4u€ro rrjs Avnvdrpov <rxoX^s. 

do not know ; but as he came Cf . these further statements ; 

thither at latest after the that he died in Athens (Suid.) ; 

Alexandrian journey, therefore that he did not again return to 

in 142 B.C., and probably before lihodes (Cic. Tmo. v. 37, 107) ; 

that journey, and as, on the that he was offered the right 

other hand, Rutilius Rufus, of citizenship in Athens, but 

who died after 81 B.C., seeims did not accept it (Procl. in 

to have heard him in Rome Hesiod. *E. icol *Hfu 707, 

(supra, p. 11, 3), which can no doubt after Plutarch) ; 

scarcely have happened before that there was in Athens a 
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head until about 110 B.c.^ That he had previously 

been active in a similar capacity in his native city is 

not likely.^ As teacher and author,' scholar and m» learn- 
ing and 

society for common meals Posidonins had been the im- Tvpvta- 

called Pansetiasts (Athen. v. mediate successor of Panaetius tw>n^ 

186, a). The attempt of Schep- in Rhodes, which according to 

pig, Be Po%idon, Apam. (Son- the dates would only be pos- 

dersh. 1869), p. 3 sq. to make sible if Panaetius had been at 

Panaetius the head of the the head of the Rhodian, and 

Bhodian, and not of the Athe- not the Athenian school, and 

nian school is settled by the had filled this post towards the 

foregoing, and by the proofs end of the second century. 
^iven infra, p. 42, 1, and p. 62, 3 * Concerning his writings vide 

(Mnesarchus and Dardanus). Van Lynden, p. 78-117, 62 sqq. 

' We cannot place his death The best known of these are 

much earlier, as, according to the books Ttpi tow Ka04\Kovros (cf . 

Cic Off. iii. 2, 8, he lived after Phil d. Or. III. i. 273, 3, 276 fq.\ 

the composition of his work on acknowledged, according to 

Duty (which he cannot have Cicero, to be the most profound 

written when he was very work on that subject, the model 

young), for 30 years ; but espe- of Cicero's own. There are 

ciaUy because Posidonius could also quoted a work on the 

otherwise scarcely have been schools of philosophy (». alp4- 

his disciple; nor can it have c^mv), ir. thBvfiCcts, rr. Tpovolasy 

occurred much later, for Crassus, a political treatise (Cic. Legg. 

who came as quaestor to Athens iii. 6, 14) and a letter to Tubero. 

found Mnesarchus there, and From the treatise ». -rpovoias 

not Panaetius (Cic. De Orat. i. Cicero seems to have taken his 

11, 45) ; and Crassus, bom, criticism of astrology, De 

according to Cicero, Brut. 43, Divin. ii. 42, 87—46, 97. (Cf. 

161, under the Consuls Q. Caepio I. c. § 88, 97; Schiche, p. 37 

and C. Laelius (140 B.C.) cotdd %qq\ Hartf elder, p. 20 »qq. of 

not have become quaestor be- his treatise Bie QueUen von 

fore 110 B.C., but also not very Cic. ; Biich, Be Bivin. Freiburg, 

long after that date. Vide 1878). Hirzel supposes that 

Zximpt^Abh.d, Berl.Aead.1%^2; treatise to be also the source 

Hist. Phil. Kl S. 104 (80). of Cicero's Be Nat. Be. ii. 30, 

* Suidas {TlofftMv ^Airafi.) 75-61, 154, and he is probably 

presupposes this when he says right, while 8chwenke (Jahrb. 

of Posidonius : irx^^^^ ^ ^o'X*" f*^ Philol. 1879, p. 135 sq.), 

4v '?69^j ^idSoxos yeyov^s Kal derives this section, with the 

Ma^Hrr^j Ilavairlov. But Cicero, rest of the book, from Posi- 

Tufe. V. 37, 107, reckons him donius ». 0tQ». The letter to 

among those qm scTnel egressi Tubero may have been used by 

nnnquam domvm revertertmt ; Cicero for the second book of 

and on the other hand Suidas the Tusculauce Bisjfutationes. ^ 

manifestly presupposes that (cf. Zietzschmann, i>£? Tw^c. i>i«^ * 
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His cha- 
OYfcter 
as a 2>Mlo- 
sopluT. 



philosopher, he enjoyed great reputation,^ and it is 
probable that no one since Chrysippus had worked 
with greater success for the spread of Stoicism. 

The Stoic system, however, had undergone con- 
siderable alteration in his hands. Though Pansetius 
agreed with its principles and found no part of it 
superfluous,^ yet bis own interest, consistently with 
the spirit of the period, was chiefly directed to the 
practical side of philosophy ; ^ and he therefore en- 
deavoured (herein departing from the usage of his 
school) to bring that aspect nearer to the general 
comprehension by presenting it in a more intelligible 
and attractive form.^ But this practical interest, 
when the scientific objects are subordinated to it, 
always involves an attempt to harmonise and com- 



jp-Ht, Font. Halle, 1868) ; on the 
other hand the chief source of 
the first book of the Tvsculan. 
Bisp. is not, as Heine thinks 
{De Font. Tuso. Disp. p. 8 »q.\ 
to be sought in a treatise of 
Pansetius, whose view is di- 
rectly opposed to that of Cicero ; 
but, as Corssen says {De Posid. 
Rhod. Bonn, 1878), in a trea- 
tise of Posidonius. 

* This, after what has been 
said, scarcely requires a special 
proof. Cicero, e.g., calls him 
(^Divifi. i. 3, 6) vel pHneeps 
ejii8 [sc. Stoioa'] discip^ncB ; 
(^Legg. I. c.) m^ignus homo et 
imprimis eruditus ; (Fvn. iv. 9, 
23) imprimis ingenuus et gravis; 
COff. ii. 14, 51) gravisstmus 
Stoioorum ; the Ind. Hero. 
Ci*mp» Col. 66, praises his many- 
sided knowledge, and mentions 
(^Col. 68) the esteem in which 



he was held in Athens ; in Col. 
71 we are told of his honourable 
burial ; Seneca, Ep. 33, 4, com- 
pares him and Posidonius With 
Zeno,Cleanthes, and Chrysippus. 

* Which is evident from his 
title of privoeps Stoicorum^ 
and is confirmed by the quota- 
tions in Part III. i. 61, 3. 

■ A few physical propositions 
of Pansetius have been handed 
down to us; but the greater 
number and the most charac- 
teristic of the quotations from 
him that we possess relate to 
anthropology, theology, and 
morality. Such of his writings 
as we know are either historical, 
ethical, or theological in their 
contents ; whereas not a single 
dialectic definition has ever 
been quoted from him. 

* Cic. I^. iv. 28, 79; Off, i. 
2, 7 ; ii. 10, 36. 
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bine diflFering points of view. Panaetius, therefore, Chap. 

assumed a freer attitude towards the doctrine of his ^^^' 

predecessors : he would not withhold from other delation 
philosophers the recognition due to them : he highly ^^ ^-^'^^^ 
esteemed Aristotle, Xenocrates, Theophrastus, and trineg, 
Dicaearchus ; and his admiration of Plato was so 
great that it might seem he would have preferred to 
follow him, rather than Zeno.^ It cannot be ex- 
pected of one who appreciated the merits of the 
earlier philosophers so impartially that he should 
adhere very scrupulously to the traditional doc- 
trines of a single school : and, in fact, the many 
deviations of Pansetius from the Stoic dogmas show 
that he treated the authority of his school, in re- 
spect to philosophy, with the same independence of 
judgment that he displayed in regard to questions 
of literary and historical criticism.^ He disputed, 

* Cic. Fin. iv. 28, 79 : sam' Proclus reckoned himself 
perque habmt in ore Platonemy among the Platonists ; they 
AHgtotelenif Xenooratem, TheO' may also be translated : *Panae- 
pkragtum, Dicaarohum, ut ip- tius and some others belonging 
Hus scripta declanmt, Tu4C,L to the Platonic school.* Whether 
32, 79 (w^« p. 44,1,). Ind.Herc, he or Posidonins is meant by 
Cot 61 : ^y 7^ Icxvp&s ^1X0- the philosopher from Rhodes, 
vxdrcov Ka\ ipi\oapiffror4Xri5, whose remarks on Parmenides 
a[xxA] Kcd irap€[v€8]«tf[«]€ r&v are mentioned by Proclus in 
Zijv«i'[€/«> [ti 8iA r^'\v 'Aica- Pa/rm. vi. T. vi. 26, cannot be 
8i)jui(ay [kou rhv IIcpQiraTOi'. Of ascertained. 
Grantor's treatise on AfEliction * Panaetius is in this respect 
he said (Cic. Acad. ii. 44, 135) a remarkable exception to the 
it should be learned by heart, careless manner in which the 
word for word. According to majority of the ancients are 
Proclus in Tim, 50 B, he seems accustomed to deal with learned 
to have written a commentary tradition. HLs opinion con- 
on Plato's Tim€B%L9 ; the words ceming the genuineness of the 
of Proclus, however, Ilayafr. dialogues passing under the 
KoI tWoi rivh r&v UXarayiKcoy, name of Socrates, and his 
do not necessarily imply that judgment concerning the wriU 
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Chap, like Boethus, the doctrine of the conflagration of 



III. 



the world ;^ and though he only said that the 

ings of Ariston of Chios are ravrhs fivrofiSKriffav. Epiph. 
discussed in Phil. d. Or, Hcer, iii. 2, 9, p. 1090, D : naroir. 
II. 1, 206, 1, and III. i. 35, 1. ... r)iv K6fffiov i\€y€v iiddifaroy 
We see from Plutarch, Arut. ical ityfipw. With this agrees 
27, and Athen. xiii 556, h, in substance Stob. JScl. i. 414 
that he was the first, as it (Ilav. viBavwrdptir €hai vofil(€i 
seems, to dispute the story of #col fiaWov hpiffKovffav ahr^ r^v 
the bigamy of Socrates, and kiht^nfra rov ic6afiov fj t^v rav 
from Plut. Arist. 1, that he 8Xa»v els irvp fitrafioX^y)^ though 
corrected a wrong statement of we learn from it that Fanaetius 
Demetrius Phalerius concern- after his manner had expressed 
ing a x^P^^^ of Aristides himself guardedly upon the 
through closer investigation, point ; and it is also quite con- 
It is possible that he went too sistent therewith that in a dis- 
far in the matter of Ariston 's sertation on the universe pro- 
writings, and his conjecture bably emanating from Pansetius 
respecting Archelaus (cf. Phil, (ap. Cic. iV. D . ii. 45, 115, 46, 
d. Or, I. 869) may have been 119), it is emphatically asserted 
unfounded, as in his opinion that the whole universe is 
{Schol. in Aristoph, Rem. 1493 framed with a view to the in- 
M^q. ; cf . Hirzel, Untert. zu Ci^. columitas mundi, and that there 
i. 234) that Aristophanes, I. <?., is nothing in it so admirable 
is speaking of another Socrates; quam q'twd ita stdbilis est mun- 
but the fact that Panaetius felt dus atqv-e ita eohieret ad per- 
the necessity of critical exami- manendum.f nt nihil ns excoqi- 
nation, rarely felt in his time, tori quidem possit aptitvs, for a 
is not affected by this. Oii the philosopher who assumed the 
other hand it is in the highest destruction of the world would 
degree improbable that the as- have had no occasion to lay the 
sertion of his having denied chief stress on its durability. 
Plato*8 authorship of the Phado Nor does Cic. N. D. ii. 33, 85, 
rests upon any other ground offer any contradiction : if the 
than a misunderstanding, as I Stoic does not here come to a 
have shown concisely in Part decision whether the world will 
II. «, 384, 1, and more at lenijth last for ever or only for an in- 
in the Chmmefitationes Momm- definitely long period, this does 
senianeCf p. 407 sq.\ cf . 405. notprove that he had no opinion 
* Diog, vii. 142 : liwairtos 8' about it, but only that it is not 
A^Baftrov itx€<f>^vaTo rhv K6a-fioif. necessary for his immediate 
Philo, j^em. m. c. J 5, p. 248, purpose, the proof of a world- 
jBtfr».(947, (7.jy.497M.):Boi76bj forming intelligence to bring 
yovv 6 'XtJi^vios ical Uapairtos . , . this question into discussion. 
rks iicTvp^fffts #ca2 ira\t77€i^€o'/oj It is true that the burning of 
tcaroKiiripTes irpiis dciSrepov Jidy- the world is mentioned, I. c. 
Ma rh riis iupOapffias rov K6(r^ov 46, 118, with the comment: do 
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eternity of the world was, in his opinion, more prob- Chap. 

able, we can see that he decidedly preferred the ,"_ 

Platonic or Aristotelian theory to that of the Stoics.* 
In connection with this, he not only limited the 
soul's existence after death to a certain space of 
time, but denied it entirely.^ It is also stated that 

q'uo Pcmcetium culduHtare di- word AiJirfri/f (nor in i.(pOap<rta) 
cedant, but this mode of ex- as having no end. But as the 
pression can neither be taken former was as a rule admitted 
from Pansetios nor from Cicero's by the Platonic school (cf . PML 
Greek original, the author of d. Or. 11. 1. 876 «^.), and as the 
which cannot have learned chief opponents of the Stoic doc- 
merely by hearsay that Panae- trine since Zeno were the Peripa* 
tius was sceptical concerning tetics (Phil. d. Or, II. ii. 836, 
the world's conflagration. The 929), it seems to me probable that 
words are to be laid to Cicero's Paoaetius, when he had once 
account ; nor can we infer from given up the Stoic dogma, did 
them that even he was uncer- not remain half way, but went 
tain about Panaetius's leal over to the Peripatetic, which 
meaning, for he may have em- at that period was generally 
ployed this form of language the next alternative, 
to represent Balbus as speaking * This is clear from Cic, 
from his recollection of oral Tu8C. i. 32, 78. After the Stoic 
communications (cf. Comment, doctrine of a limited duration 
Mommnen. p. 403 sq. That of the soul has been repudiated, 
Amob. Adv. Nat. ii. 9, names Cicero continued : M. Nvmquid 
Panaetius anaong the defenders igitw est cau$(s, quin amiicoi 
of the conflagration theory is nottros Stoicos dimittamvs^ eos 
only a proof of his superficiality dicoy qui ajrmt amimot manerCf 
(cf. Diels, Doxogr. 172 ^g-.). e corpore cum excesserint, sed 

* For which of these two theo- non semper ? A. Istos rero, &c. 
ries he had decided — whether he M. Bene reprehendis . . . ere' 
repudiated a beginning of the damns igitw Pa/natio a Platone 
world as well as an ending — we svo dissentienti ? quern enim 
are not told. The words, i^cf- omnibus locis divinum, qiiem 
varov KoiX iyfipta in Epiphanius, sapientissimvmf quern sanatis- 
if they really emanate from simum^ quern Homenwi philo' 
Panaetius, remind us of Plato's sopkorum appellate hujus hafio 
hyiipcov kolL Hyoa-ov {Tim. 33, A) ; unam sententiam de immortali' 
and even the further statements tate a/nimorum non prohat. 
do not carry us with certainty Vtilt enim^ qiufd nem^ negate 
beyond the question of the eiid quicquid natvrni sit interire : 
of the world, since the notion n.asci autem anvnufs . . . alteram 
of having no beginning is not autem adfert rationem : nihil 
80 completely included in the esse, quod doUat, quin id cegrum 
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Ill 



Chap, he reckoned only six divisions in the soul instead of 
„ the traditional eight ; for he included speech under 
the voluntary motions, and ascribed sexual propaga- 
tion, not to the soul, but to the vegetable nature.* 

etse quoqne pomt ; qnod auttm not to internal disease and dis- 

ti» morbum eadaty id fHam in- solution but to external force. 

t€rUurum : dolere a%item ani^ When, at last, Panaetius aban- 

moty ergo etiam interire. Now, doned the conflagration of the 

as I must concede to Heine {De world, he had no motive for 

Fontihw TuschI. DUput. Wei- attributing to the soul a limited 

mar, 1863, p. 8 sq.), even an existence; he had only the 

orthodox Stoic would neces- choice between absolute denial 

sarily oppose the doctrine of and 'unlimited acceptance of 

immortality so far as this main- its immortality. From Ttisc. 

tains not merely continuance i. 18, 42, it would appear that 

after death, but an eternal con- Pansetius believed in the disso- 

tinuance. But that the objec- lution of the soul immediately 

tions of Panstius had not this after death. 1$ autem animvsy 

meaning merely, we can see it is here said, qui, H est harum 

from the manner in which quahur generumy ex quibus om- 

Cicero introduces them. He ma amUare dintntwr, ex in- 

distinguishes Panaetius, indeed, fiammata anima co7ut4U, vt 

quite clearly from those Stoics ptiH^nmvmvideri video Panatioj 

qui aJMntamimosmanere. These superiora eapetsat neeeue at, 

are previously disposed of, and Sikil enim Jkabent luee diia 

there then remain only two genera prom, et mpera semper 

posdble views, that of Plato pehtnt. Ita, sire dissipantur, 

and that of Panaetius — that proeul a terris id erenit ; si*e 

which maintains an endless perwutnent et eonservant kahi- 

duration of life after death, tnm suum, hifc etiam magis ne- 

and that which altogether de- eesse est ferantmr in ccthtm, 

nies it. The same is evident When Cicero here remarks that 

even from the objections which * the view of Panaetius con- 

Cicero quotes from Panaetius, ceming the nature of the soul 

especially the second : he who being presupposed, we must 

represents souls as lasting till admit that it is exalted to 

the conflagration of the world. Heaven even in the event of 

must not base his denial of its being annihilated after 

their unlimited existence on death/ the inference is that 

the argument that they become it was Panaotius himself with 

diseased, and therefore may whom he had found the doc- 

also die, but on the view that trine of such a dissolution of 

they are not able to withdraw the soul. 

themselves from the fate of ' Nemes. De Xat. Hom. c 15, 

the whole: for they would sue- p. 96 : UmpuiTfs tk i ^«Air»f<i 

comb, according to his theory, rh ttht farmrrucAv r^s tadt j^^i 
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Chap. 
III. 



The first of these theories is not of much impor- 
tance ; ^ but the second, in the discrimination of 

'^r^rj from ^vc^s^ presupposes a psychological dual- 
ism, which is originally foreign to Stoicism.^ Panse- 
tius here follows the Peripatetic doctrine, as in his 
theory of inamortality. We are again reminded of 
it in his ethics, by the division of the virtues into 
theoretical and practical.* That he also departed HU 
from the severity of the Stoics and approximated to -^'"^* 
the view of the Academy and the Peripatetics, in his 
definition of the highest good, is not probable ; * 



icivfiff€o»s fi4poi cTvai ^oirKtrtUy 
Xeyau opOdraTOf rh 9h {nrtpfiari^ 
kby ov rris iffvx^s fi4pos &XA^ 
tiis <pi(r€ws. Tertull. I>e An. 
14: Dimditur autem [anima] 
in partes nwnc in diuM . . . 
nutic in quinqvs (to which 
Diels, DoxogT. 205, from the 
parallel passage in Theodoret, 
Cw. Gr. Aff. V. 20, adds : ah 
Arigtatele) et in ttex a Paneetio^ 
Through Dial's Inminotis re- 
storation of the text, those 
conjectures are set at rest 
which Zietzschinann {De Tusc, 
Diip. Font, 20 sqq») connects 
with the reading of the manu- 
scripts : Nwnc in quinque et in 
tex a Po/n. When this author 
infers from Cic. Tuso. ii. 21, 
47 (egt enim animus in partes 
trUmtiiS dtias, quarvm altera 
rationis est particeps, altera 
expers) that Panaetius in his 
ethics followed the Platonic 
and Aristotelian distinction of 
a rational and irrational part 
of the sonl, I cannot agree 
with him. Even if Cicero in 
this section holds to Panaetius 
tliroughout, it is still question- 



ahle how far this dependence 
extends to details, and it is 
perfectly conceivable that here 
and in what follows he himself 
may first have given this un- 
Stoical meaning to the truly 
Stoic notion of the dominion 
of the xAyoi (ratio) over the 
6pii^ (temeritas). 

* Ritter(iii.698)undoubtedly 
seeks too much in it. 

* The old Stoic psychology 
derives all practical activities 
from the riytfiopiKhVf and in its 
materialism has no occasion 
for the distinction of ^vxh and 
ip^trit ; the latter is rather sup- 
posed to be changed into the 
former after birth {Phil, d, Gr, 
m. i. 197, 1). 

* Diog. vii. 92. 

* Diogenes indeed maintains 
(vii. 128) : h fx4prot Uavalrios 
Koi IloatMyios o6k avrdpKfi 
XiyoviTi r^v hp^r^v kK7\k ^finu 
ftvou ^aa\ Kcd ^uias Ka\ Iffx^os 
Kol xopvy^as. But as this state- 
ment in regard to Posidonius 
(^cide proofs in Phil. d. Or, III. 
i. p. 214, 2 ; 216, 1) is decidedly 
fsJse, Tennemann {Geschiohte 
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Chap, though he perhaps emphasised more strongly the 
distinction between desirable things and things to be 
rejected ; and similarly the statement that he denied 
the anrddiia of the wise,^ may be traceable to the 
fact that he brought out more clearly the diflference 
between the Stoic superiority over pain and the 
Cynic insensibility to it. But we may, nevertheless, 
gather from these statements that he tried to soften 
the asperities of the Stoic ethics, and among the 
many possible views of their propositions, gave the 
preference to those which brought him least into 
collision with the ordinary theory.* The same en- 
deavour is also evinced by the tendency of his cele- 
brated work on Duty, the prototype of that of Cicero ; 
for this is expressly designed, not for the perfected 

d, Phil, iv. 882) is right in pleasure according to nature is 

saying that we cannot trust to it not inconsistent ; but when we 

in re^uxl to Panaetius. Accord- understand by pleasure in the 

ing to Plutarch (^Demotth. 13), narrower sense the emotion of 

he tried to prove that Demos- ^Soi^, it is like every emotion 

thenes held the Kohhr alone to contrary to nature. Cf. ibid. III. 

be a 8(* a{nh alperhr : all the 218, 3. 

less would he himself have * A. OteYL, xii. 6, 10 : &yaA- 

doubted it ; and Cicero says ex- yqtrla enim atgue &ir(i9cca non 

pressly (ivfray p. 49, 2) that he meo tantiwij inqmt, sed quorun- 

did not. When Bitter (iii. 699) dam etiam ex eadem portiou 

finds in the proposition (ap. prudenHorum hominwm sicuti 

Sext. Math. xi. 73) that * there jndicio Panatii ... improbata 

is not only a pleasure contrary dtjecfta^ue ett, 
to nature, but a pleasure accord- « jh^g jg gg^^ fr©m the cir- 

ing to nature,' a manifest devia- cumstance that, according to 

tion from the older Stoicism, Cicero, Fin. iv. 9, 23, in the 

this seems questionable, both letter to Tubero de dolore 

from the passage itself and patiendoy he did not expressly 

the quotation in PhU. d. Chr, declare that pain is not an 

in. i. p. 219 %q^. The Stoic evil, but only enquired : Quid 

doctrine is only that pleasure euet et quale, qua/ntumqtLe in eo 

is a thing indifferent (i8i<£4)opoi'), esset alieni, deinde qua ratio 

with which the theory of a ei9et perferendi. 
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wise man, but only for those who are making pro- ^Jl|^- 
gress in wisdom; and for this reason it does not ! — 



treat of the Karopdcofia^ but only of the Kadrjxov^ 
Meanwhile, however, all this contains no real devia- 
tion from the Stoic ethics, and what we are otherwise 
told concerning the moral doctrines of Pansetius is 
in harmony with them.^ His divergences from the 
traditional theology of his school were more consider- 
able. It can only be the doctrine of Panaetius ffu 
which his scholar. Mucins Scaevola, puts forward (Uke ^ ^^* 
Varro ' at a later period), when he says * that there 
are three classes of gods, those spoken of by the 
poets, by the philosophers, and by the statesmen. 
The narratives of the poets concerning the gods are 
full of absurd and unworthy fables : they represent 
the gods as stealing, committing adultery, changing 
themselves into beasts, swallowing their own chil- 
dren, &c. On the other hand, philosophic theology 
is valueless to states (it does not adopt itself to a 

* This at least results from sets forth the claim of life 
Cicero's exposition. Off. iii. 3, according to nature ; ap. Cic. 
13 gq. ; also ap. Sen. Bj). 116, 6, Off. iii. 3, 11 sq. ; 7, 34, he de- 
Panastius would first of all give clares id solum bonvm, quod esset 
precepts for those who are not honegtimi; ap. Stob. A'cl. ii. 112, 
yet wise. In reply to the ques- he compares particular duties 
tionof a youth as to whether the with marksmen aiming from 
wise man will fall in love, he difi'erent standpoints at the 
says that they will both do same mark. What Cicero quotes 
better to keep themselves from (Off. ii. 14, 61) has also an 
such an agitation of the mind, analogy (Phil. d. Gr. III. i. 263) 
as they are not yet wise men. with the ancient Stoics. The 
For further details concerning utterance in Off. ii. 17, 60, is 
the treatise of Panaetius see truly Zenonian. 

Phil.d. Gr. III. i. p. 273, 276 » Cf.iw/ra,chapter vii.F<:jrro. 

«y. * According to Augustine, 

* Ap. Clem. Alex. Strom, ii. Civ. D. iv. 27, whose authority 
416, B; Stob. Eel. ii. 114, he was doubtless Varro, 

£ 
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Chap, public religion), for it contains many things the 
knowledge of which is either superfluous or preju- 
dicial to the people; under the latter category, 
Scaevola places the two propositions that many of 
the personages honoured as gods — as Heracles, 
jEsculapius, the Dioscuri — ^were merely human 
beings, and the gods are not in appearance as they 
are represented, for the true God has no sex, no age, 
and no members.^ From this it naturally resulted ' 
that the existing religion could only be regarded as 
a convenient public institution in the service of 
order, and that the authors of it must regulate them- 
selves in their doctrine of the gods according to the 
power of comprehension in the masses. Though we 
do not know whether Pansetius was the first to bring 
forward this discrimination of a threefold doctrine 
of the gods,' we must at any rate assume that 
in his theology, as in that of the men who for 
the most part adopted it — Scsevola, Varro, and 
Seneca — ^a thoroughly free attitude to the popular 
religion found expression and was justified : though 
it is not known that either of them, in the 
allegorical interpretation of myths, which was so 
much in favour with the Stoics and from which 

> Among those portions of Or. III. i. 317, 3) this is 

philosophical theology which treated as belonging to the 

are unnecessary for the people, Stoics universally ; but the 

concerning which Augustine is Stoic from whom the author 

silent, we must reckon the of the Placita here takes his 

purely philosophic doctrines, excerpt can only have belonged 

incomprehensible to him. to the later period, which is 

* Varro says this more defi- also indicated by the appeal to 

nitely. Plato, i. 6, 3. 

■ In the Placita (cf . Phil d. 
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no Stoic could ever entirely escape,' went beyond Chap. 
the most general determinations. Pansetius placed ' 

himself in open opposition to the Stoic tradition, on 
a point which the school was accustomed to con- 
sider of the highest importance — namely, in his dis* 
belief of soothsaying, mentioned above : * herein, 
he seems to have accepted the criticism of Came- 
ades.^ We cannot, however, on this account convict 
him of desertion from the Stoic principles,^ since the 
Stoa of that time acknowledged him as one of its 
members.^ His relation to his school is, neverthe- 
less, of quite another kind from that of Antiochus 
to the later Academy: he remained true in the 
main to its doctrine; yet in his theories, and his 
attitude towards the earlier philosophers he un- 
mistakably tends to an understanding with points of 
view regarding which Stoicism had hitherto been 
accustomed to maintain a purely hostile position.^ 

1 Vide Phil d. Or, III. d. Or, HI. i. 340, 1, and mpra, 

p. 325, with which cf. tbe p. 42, 1) that he alone among 

quotations from Varro, infra the Stoics positively discarded, 

chap. vi. end. at any rate, astrological sooth- 

* Even on this point the saying, 
testimoniesare not quite unani- * Cf . Cic. Divin. i. 7, 12: 

mous. Diogenes (vii. 149) Qtui/re omittat vrgere Ca/r- 

says simply : avvir6(rraTov avrfiv neades, qiwd faciebat etiam. 

[tV iJMvriK^v] ^ffi. Epiphan. Pan<Btiu8 requirenSj Juppiterne 

c, Hcer. III. 2, 9 : Tr\s fiavreias comicem a lava^ oorvvm ab 

Kvi" ohZ\v i'ir€(rrp4<f>€ro. On the deartera canere jiississet. 
other hand, Cicero says, Divin. * Epiphanius is entirely in 

i. 3, 6 : Nee tamen aimfs est the wrong when he adds, after 

n^gare vim ense divina^idi, sed the words quoted in the pre- 

dubitare ge dixit. Similarly vious note : Kcd rh xepl 9fS>v 

Acad, ii. 33, 107. Meanwhile \ey6tJiiva kirfpei, tXtye ycip ^X^v- 

we see from Divin, i. 7, 12, a<pov fhai rhv irepl Otov \6yoy. 
that he propounded his doubts * Supra, p. 42, 2. 
pretty decidedly, and from • Some other opinions quoted 

Divin. ii. 42, 88 ; 47, 97 (cf . Phil, from Panaetius are unimportant 

b2 
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Chap. 
IIL 

Content' 
poraries 
and disci- 
ple* of 
Pan/e- 
tins. 

Hera- 
cUdet. 
Sosigenes. 



ECLECTICISM. 

That Panaetius, in adopting this mode of thought, 
did not stand alone among the Stoics of that time, 
is proved, not only by what we have seen above of 
the deviations of Boethus firom the Stoic doctrine, 
but also by what we are told of his fellow disciples, 
Heraclides and Sosigenes. The former opposed the 
Stoic proposition concerning the equality of all 
faults ; ' the latter, like others, is said to have 
attempted, not without inconsistencies, to combine 
the Aristotelian theory of the mingling of substances 
with that of Chrysippus.* But we know nothing 
further of either of these contemporaries of Pansetius. 
In his own school we may suppose that the con- 
ception and treatment of the Stoical doctrine, 
which he himself favoured, was predominant. But 
here, again, we have to regret the meagreness 
of the historical tradition. Though we are ac- 
quainted with the names of many of his numerous 
disciples,^ Posidonius is the only one concerning 



80 far as his character as a 
philosopher is concerned. Van 
Lynden (72 $q.) mentions 
among these his opinion re- 
specting comets (Sen. Xat. Qu, 
vii. 30, 2) ; his theory that At- 
tica, on account of its healthy 
climate, produced g^ed men 
(ProcL in Tim. 50 c, following 
Plato, 2Hm. 24, c.) ; the state- 
ment that the torrid zone is 
inhabited (Ach. Tat. Isa^. in 
Petav. Their, Temp. iii. 96). 

' Diog. vii. 121. 

* Alex. Aphr. ir. /ul^cws 142, 
a. m. : Of the Stoics after 
Chrysippus, ol fihf Xpvulinrtf 
avfupdpoyrtu (espedaUy in re- 



gard to the mixture, for which 
cf. Phil d.Gr. III. 126 sqq.^ ol S4 
rivfs avT&y, r^s 'ApitrrorcKovs 
h6^fis S<rr€poy ajcovacu 8vin}0evT€S, 
iroAAok T»v (Ipfiufytov vTr* iKciyov 
wfpl Kpdtrects Koi avrol Xdyovtrty. 
&y its 4<m ical ^Zooaty^vriSy kraTpos 
*AKrnr<iTpow(cf. ihid. III. i. p. 48). 
Because they could not, on 
account of their other presup- 
positions follow Aristotle en- 
tirely (this seems the sense of 
the imperfect text), they feU 
into contradictions. 

• Among these the following 
names should be mentioned : 
(1) Greeks: Mnesarchns, of 
Athens, who had also heard 
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whose opinions we possess any details. Of the snc- Chap. 
cessor of Panaetius, Mnesarchus, we can only con- L_ 



Diogenes and Antipater, the 73). Damocles of Messene 
successor of Panaetius (Cic. (iW<i.76,4). Demetrius the Bi- 
De Orat. i. 11, 45 ; cf. 18, 83 ; thynian (Z>io^. v. 84; Ind, Hero, 
Ind, Here. Camp. Col. 51, 4 ; Col. 75), with whom his father 
78, 6 ; Ejnt. Diog. cf . Phil. d. Gr. Diphilusis also mentioned as 
III. i. 33, 2), who likewise heard a Stoic. To him belong, as it ap- 
Antiochus in Athens (Cic. J.cflw2. pears, the two epigrams in An- 
i. 22, 69 ; Numen. ap. Bus. Pr. thol. Gr. ii. 64, Jac. Dionysius 
Ev. xiv. 9, 2 ; quoting from him of Cyrene, a great geometrician 
Augnsbin. c. Acad. iii. 18,40). (^Ind. Here. 52). Georgius 
Cicero {I.e. cf . Fin. i. 2, 6) calls of Lacedaemon (^Ind. Here. 76, 
him and Dardanus tvmprin- 5). Hecato of Rhodes, whose 
dpes Stoicorvm, From Ind. treatise on Duties, dedicated 
Here. Col. 51, 53, 78, cf. Epit, to Tubero, is quoted by Cicero, 
I)iog.y it follows that Darda- Q^. iii. 16, 63 ; 23, 89 jt^'^'. From 
BUS was likewise an Athenian the same treatise, if not from a 
and a disciple • of Diogenes, separate work of his own on 
Antipater, and Panaetius. Ashe Benevolence, Seneca seems t 
was at the same time called the have taken the greater part oi 
successor of Panaetius, he would what he quotes from him (Sen. 
seem to have conducted the Benef. i. 3, 9 ; ii. 18, 2, 21, 4 ; 
school in common with Mnes- iii. 18, 1 ; vi. 37, 1 ; Ep. 5, 7 ; 
archus. Their successor was 6, 7 ; 9, 6. Several other works, 
probably (as Zumpt supposes, some of them comprehensive, 
Abh. d. Berl.Acad. Hist. Phil, are quoted by Diogenes (see 
Kl. 1842, p. 105) Apollodo- his Index), who, according to 
rus of Athens, whom Cicero the epitome (in which Rose 
describes as a contemporary of ri8:htly substitutes 'Ekot. for 
Zeno the Epicurean {N. JD. i. K(£T«y), had dedicated to him 
34, 93) and the Ind. Here. Col. his own biography. The Bi- 
53, names among the disciples thynians Nicander and 
of Panaetius, but who is to be Lyco^Ind. Here. 75. 5 ; 76, 1). 
distinguished from the Seleu- Mnasagoras (Epit. v). Pa- 
rian before mentioned, with ramonus of Tarsus {Ind. 
whom Zumpt confuses him. His Hero.liyll). Pausanias of 
leadership of the school must Pontus (ibid. 76, 1). Plato 
have fallen in the beginning of Rhodes (Diog. iii. 109). 
of the first century, and perhaps Posidonius (vide infra), 
even began before the end of Sosus of Ascalon (Ind. Here, 
the second. Apollonius of 75, 1; Steph. Byz. Be Urh. 
Nysa, in Phrygia, rSov Uwairiov ^ktTK.)^ doubtless the same after 
7i'«p(/t»»' ipi<rTOj(Strabo,xiv. 1, whom Antiochus of Ascalon, 
48, p. 650), of whom nothing the Academician, had named a 
further is known. Asclepio- treatise {infra ^ p. 86, 2). Perhaps 
dotus,of Nicaea(/7^.J7(?rc.6^^. after the death of Panaetius he 
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Chap, jecture that the Stoicism which his pupil Antiochus 
_ (vide infra) found it so easy to combine with the 



m. 



had still belonged to the school 402). CJonceming Scylax of 

of Mnesarchos and Dardanns, Halicamassus, celebrated as an 

(which Antiochus also visited), astronomer and politician, we 

as an older member. Sot as learn from Cic. Z^Ha. ii 42, 88, 

of Paphos (^Ind. Here. 75, 1). that he was a friend of Panae- 

8tratocles of Rhodes, de- tins, and, like him, an opponent 

scribed by Strabo (xiv. 2, 13, of astrology. That he belonged 

p. 655) as a Stoic, and by the to the school of the Stoics, is 

Ind. Here. 17, 8, cf. 79, as a not, however, said. In regard 

disciple of Panaetius and author to Nestor of Tarsus, it is not 

of a work on the Stoic school, quite clear whether he was a 

Timocles of Knosos or Cni- fellow disciple or a disciple of 

dcQsiltid. Herc.lQy2). Anti- Pauaetius, or lived at a later 

dot us also appears to have time. Strabo (xiv. 514, p. 674) 

belonged to the school of mentions him after Aiitipater 

Panaetius or Mnesarchus, as, and Archedemus and before 

according to Ind. Herc.Col. 79, the two Athenodori (discussed 

An tipater of Tyre, seems at first infra, p. 71); \h^ EpitoTne of 

to have been his disciple and Diogenes, side by side with 

afterwards the disciple of Dardanus and other disciples 

Stratocles. Also the poet An- of Diogenes of Seleucia, before 

tipater of Sidon {IHog. id, Antipater. On the other hand, 

39), of whom the Anthology according to Lucian, Macroh. 

contains many epigrams {ri€le 21, the Stoic Nestor of Tarsus, 

Jacob. Anthol. Gr. xiii. 846), had been the teacher of Ti- 

belongs to the generation after berius, which, as a contempo- 

Panaetius According to Cicero rary of Panaetius, in spite of 

(Z>e Orat. iii. 50, 194) he was the ninety-two years life here 

already known about 92 B.C., attributed to him, he could not 

and still living ; and the same possibly have been. We might 

author refers to an event in conjecture that the so-called 

his life (^De Fato, 3, 5), which Lucian had mistaken the Stoic 

Posidonius would seem to have Nestor for the philosopher of 

quoted. Diotimus, or Theo- the Academy of the same name 

timus, must have been a con- (mentioned t»/ra, p. 102, l),the 

temporary, or a little later ; the teacher of Marcellus (who 

same who, according to Diog. may also have instructed Tibe- 

X. 3, forged immoral letters rius), and that the Stoic was 

with the name of Epicurus a contemporary of Panaetius. 

(perhaps also the same person Between Nestor and Dardanus 

thatisquotedbySext. ifa^A.vii. the Epitome introduces a Ba- 

140); for, according to Athen. si 1 ides. This, however, was 

xiii. 611, J, he was executed for probably not the teacher of 

this at the instance of Zeno the Marcus Aurelius {infra^ ch. 

Epicurean (PAi^. d, Gr.lJl.i, viii.) but an otherwise imknown 
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doctrine of the Academy akeady approximated to Chap. 
that doctrine in his own exposition of it ; ^ and that . 
his views resembled those of his master on other 
points besides psychology, of which this is expressly 
stated.^ Of Hecato, we know that he considerably 
departed from the strict ethical doctrine of the Stoics 



member of the school of Dio- therefore, we hear in De Orat, 

genes; for the former could iii. 21, 78 (supposed date 91 

not have been placed here, and B.C.), of two Balbi who 

was no doubt earlier than the were Stoics, one of these must 

source of the Stoic biographies be meant together with a third 

of the Laertian. — Besides the of the same name. Besides 

Greeks, there were the Romans these the Ind. Hero. Col. 74 

whom Pansetlus had for dis- names the Sanmites Marcius 

ciples in Home, and some of and Njsius ; which latter 

them also perhaps afterwards introduced the trirov^aidraroi 

in Athens. The most important (in distinction from the cnrowJ- 

of these, Q . ^lius Tubero, oTot) as a separate class. 

Q, Mucins Scaevola, * Nothing else has ever been 

C. Fannixis, P. Butilius quoted from him except an 

Bufus, L. JElius, M. Vi- utterance against nnphilosophi- 

gellius, Sp« Mummius, cal rhetoric (ap. Cic. De Orat. 

have been already named 1. 18, 83), a logical observation 

{swpra, p. 10 sq.y Further we (ap. Stob. Eol. i. 436), and a 

may mention: A certain Pis o, of definition of God {iHd, 60). 

whom we know nothing more These passages contain nothing 

(J?w^.i3<9rtf.6i;/.74, 6), but accord- divergent from the general 

ing to the theory of Comparetti Stoic doctrine, 

he was the L. Calpurnius • Galen, i7. Phil. 20 (Diels, 

PisoFrugi, who was consul in Boxogr. 616) : Mi^cropx^^ 5^ t^*' 

133 B.C.; Sextus Pompejus STWiicwv {nlxri^vv ixucplvofv rh 

(Cic. De Orat. I. c. and i. 15, 67 ; (ponjriKhy (/eol add. D.) rh <nrcp- 

Brut, 47, 176 ; Off, i. 6, 19 ; fiariKhv r(pi€i\(u oiriBtls rrjs 

PkUipjf. 12, 11, 27), a distin- fluV^ijrtic^s iwd/xfws ravra (fiii 

guished authority on civil law, add. D. p. 206) /act^x***' (Panae- 

geometry, and the Stoic philo- tins did not reckon it accord- 

sophy; andli. Lucilius Bal- ing to p. 46, 1, supra, as be- 

hus {De Orat. iii. 21, 78 : Brut, longing to the <t>vxh)> /*«/"? ^^rrjs 

42, 164) ; for that the two last ^vxvs (^Ov fdvov rh Koyikhv koL 

owed their Stoicism to Panae- rh ai<rBririK6v, the latter being 

tius is most probable. On the naturally again divided into 

other hand, Q. Lucilius Bal- the five senses, with which we 

bus (Cic. iV. -Z>. 6, 15) seems to come back to Pansetius' six 

be too young for this. When, faculties of the soul. 
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Chap, in its application to individual details ; ^ in this 



III. 



^ respect he was certainly anticipated by Diogenes; 
but tradition tells us nothing further of these philo- 
sophers. 
Potido- Eather more has been communicated to us re- 

^**^* fepecting Posidonius,^ a Syrian of Apamea,' whose 

long activity seems to have extended over, or nearly 
over, the first half of the first century/ A disciple 

> Phil. d. Or. ni. i. 263, 2. one, or the most known (^x^e 

* Bake, Posidonii Rhodii Re- 5i koL ds *Pi!>firiv, iirl MdpKou 
liquud BoctrineB : heideHy ISIO 'f MofMccAAow), and thus shows 
Miiller, Fragm. Hut, Qrcee. iii. himself (aa in the statement 
246 iqq, ; 8cheppig, Be Posid. discussed supra, p. 41, 2) to 
Apam, Rerum Gentium Terra- be imperfectly informed as to 
rwn S&ripiore : Sondergh. 1869. Posidonius ; and partly because 

■ Strabo, xiv. 2, 13, p. 655 ; we should necessarily expect to 

xvi. 2, 10, p. 753 ; Athen. vi. find some trace of his presence 

252, e. ; Lucian, Macroh. 20 ; in Rome in Cicero, all of whose 

Suidas, 8uh voce. philosophical writings, and a 

* More precise information great part of his letters, were 
we do not possess. Three data written at a later time. Per- 
may be made the basis of an haps the circumstance that 
approximate calculation : (1) under M. Marcellus the league 
that Posidonius was the dis- of the Rhodians with Rome 
ciple of Panaetius ; (2) that he was renewed (Lentulus, in Cic, 
lived to be eighty-four years ad Famil. xii. 15) — possibly, 
old (Lucian, Z.c.)> ^Ji<i (3) that, however, a merely clerical 
according to Suidas, he came error — may have caused the 
to Rome under the consulate journey which occurred in the 
of M. Marcellus (61 B.C.). Ac- last consulate of Marius {infra, 
cordingly Bake, and subse- p. 67, 2) to be placed under 
quently almost all the authori- that of Marcellus. MiiUer {I, o. 
ties, believe that he was born in p. 245) believes Posidonius to 
136 B.C. and died in 51 B.C. have been ten years younger 
But the statement of Siddas than he is represented accord- 
(notwithstanding Scheppig, p. ing to the ordinary theory. He 
10) seems to me suspicious ; bases this partly on the asser- 
partly because it is not probable tion of Athen. xiv. 657, /., that 
that Posidonius as an old man Strabo, B. vii., said that he 
of more than eighty years had known Posidonius ; partly 
journeyed a second time to on Strabo, xvi. 2, 10, p. 753 
Rome; partly because Suidas (Uoireih. r&v KaO' ^fias ^tXo- 
speaks as if this visit of Posi- cdifxav troXufiaOdoraros) ; partly 
donius to Rome were the only on Plut. Brut, i., where some- 
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of Panaetius,* he also visited the countries of the Chap. 



West, as far as Gades,^ but not to seek a sphere for his 

thing is quoted from Posidonius well as the latter statement, 
which seems to have been It relates, perhaps, not to a 
written after Caesar's death, passage in the last part of 
But the last is not correct; Strabo's seventh book, but to 
the quotation from Posidonius c. 3, 4, p. 297 (?ic t€ c5k clir€ 
contains no allusion to Cassar's Hocrci^c^Ktoj), or c. 6, 8, p. 
murder. From the Koff Tjfias we 316, where a report of Posi- 
can only infer at most that donius is quoted concerning an 
the lifetime of Posidonius had event that occurred in his period 
touched that of Strabo, which of office, which an inaccurate 
would also have been the case recollection might have repre- 
if Posidonius had died in 50 sented to Athecaeus as an oral 
B.C. Meantime Wyttenbach in communication. But if the 
Bake, p. 263 sq., shows that the two statements which occa- 
expression is not seldom used, sioned the death of Posidonius 
even by Strabo in a wider to be placed in or before 61 B.C., 
sense. The accjuaintance of concerning his visit to Rome 
Strabo with Posidonius may under Marcellus and his meet- 
still be held without placing ing with Strabo, are both 
the death of Posidonius much uncertain, the possibility is not 
beyond 60 B.C. For as Strabo excluded that he may have been 
{vide in/raf p. 73, n.) went to bom some years before 136 B.C. 
Rome as a boy before the year and may have died before 51 B.C. 
44, perhaps (as Scheppig, p. 11 * Cic. Off. iii. 2, 8 ; Divin, 
sq y thinks, agreeing with Ha- i. 3, 6; Suid. vide sujpra, p. 41, 
sen-Miiller, Be Strab.Vita, 18) 2. 

in 46-7, or even in 48 B.C., he * The traces of this journey 
might possibly have seen the are preserved in Strabo's quo- 
Rhodian philosopher in his tations from Posidonius. We 
later days. Scheppig there- here see that Posidonius re- 
fore places his birth in 130 B.C. mained a long time in Spain, 
and his death in 46 B.C. Even especially at Gades (iii. 1, 5, 
on this assumption sufficient p. 138 ; c. 5, 7-9, p. 172, 174 ; 
time would not be found for xiii. 1, 66, p. 6 W) ; from thence 
the instruction which Posido- he coasted along the African 
nius received from Pantetius. shores to Italy (iii. 2, 6 ; xvii. 
It is therefore questionable 3, 4, p. 144, 827); that he 
whether we can depend upon visited Gaul (iv. 4, 5, p. 198), 
the statement of Athenaeus. Liguria (iii. 3, 18, p. 165), 
This statement occurs at the Sicily (vi. 2, 7, p. 273), the 
same place where Atbenasus Lipariislands(vi. 2, ll,p. 277), 
also maintains that Posidonius the east coast of the Adriatic 
had been vnth Scipio in Egypt Sea (vii. 6, 9, p. 316). That he 
(jmpra, p. 40, 5), and may did not neglect this opportunity 
be founded upon a mistake as of visiting Rome may be taken 
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Chap, teaching ; * this he found in Ehodes,^ where he was 

IIT 

SO completely naturalised that he is frequently called 
a Ehodian.' His name attracted numerous scholars, 
and especially Eomans ; therefore, although he never 
himself taught in Eome, he must cei'tainly be 
reckoned among the men who did most for the 
spread of the Stoic philosophy among the Eomans ; * 

for granted. He came a second this from the manner in which 

time from Rhodes under the last Cicero mentions him, treating 

consulate of Marius (86 B.C.) him throughout as a man well 

on business to Rome (Plut. known to his Roman readers ; 

Mar. 46), while, on the other cf., for example, N. D, 1. 44, 

hand, the supposed visit in the 123 : FamiiliaHs omnium noS' 

year 51 seems to me, as I have trUm- Posidonius. He himself 

shown, improbable. had heard him in Rhodes (Plut. 

* At any rate, we have not Cic. 4 ; Cic. N. B. i. 3, 6 ; Tmc, 
the slightest intimation of such ii. 25, 61 ; Be Fato^ 3, 5 ; Brwt, 
a design. The chief purpose 91, 316), and kept up a con- 
of this journey rather con- stant connection with him 
sisted, as far as we can gather, {Fin» i. 2, 6 : Legimus tamen 
in geographical and historical Biogenem, &c., in primisqiie 
investigation. The date seems familiar em nottrum PosCdo' 
to be the beginning of the first niwni). In the year 59 B.C. he 
century, soon after the war sent Posidonius the memorial 
with the Cimbri ; cf. Strabo, of his consulate to revise, but 
vii. 2, 2, 293. For further con- Posidonius declined the propo- 
jectures, vide Scheppig, p. 4 sqq. sition, as the memorial could 

* At what time he went to gain nothing by it {Fp, ad Att. 
Rhodes and what induced him ii. 1). This is the last definite 
to settle there, we are not told ; date in the life of Posidonius. 
but as the journey in the west Previously Pompey had made 
must have consumed several the acquaintance of the philo- 
years, it is to b« supposed that sopher, and given him repeated 
he only commenced his activity proofs of his esteem (Strabo, 
as a teacher subsequently. xi. 1, 6, p. 492 ; Plut. Pomp. 

' Athen. vi. 262, e ; Luc. 42 ; Cic. Tuao. I. c. ; Plin. H. N. 

Macroh.^O] ^mdi. From Luc. vii. 112). The story of Pompey's 

I. 0. ; Strabo, xiv. 2, 13, p. 665 : visit to him, which Cicero 

vii. 5, 8, p. 316; Plut. -i/ar. 45 ; (Tusc. I. c.) cites as a proof 

we find that he received the of Stoic fortitude under 

Rhodian citizenship, and filled sufferings, is well known. He 

public offices — even that of a was also acquainted with the 

Prytanis. older disciple of Panaetius, Ru- 

* We can at once perceive tilius Rufus (Cic. Off. iii. 2, 10). 
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even at a later period he was regarded as one of Chap. 

the first Stoic authorities,* and his numerous writ- ' 

ings were among the scientific works most read.^ 

In his conception of Stoicism, Posidonius follows Bis pMh- 
in the main the tendency of his teacher Pansetius. ^^micieJ^^' 
In critical acuteness and freedom of spirit he stands 
indeed as far behind Pansetius • as he excelled him 
in erudition ; * and be consequently did not oppose 

' Seneca repeatedly names xvi. 2, 17, p. 755). What Schep- 

him as such {Ep. 33, 4 ; 104, pig (p. 42 sq.') observes in his 

21 ; 108, 38), together with defence is not convincing to 

Zeno, Chrysippus, and Panae- me, and when he says that the 

tins ; and in Ep. SK), 20, he says facility with which Posidonius 

of him : PoHdoniuSf ut mea appropriates the most fabulous 

fert apiniOf ex hu, qui plttri' narratives about fulfilled pro- 

mym philosophic contidertmt. phecies does not signify much, 

* Concerning the writings he forgets that a person who 

known to us, cf . Bake, 235 sqq. ; accepts the most improbable 

Miiller, 248 sq. j on the geo- stories without competent au- 

graphical and historical v^it- thority canuot possibly be a 

ings, Scheppig, 15 sqq. There critical investigator of history, 

are more than fifty of them, * There is but one voice 

s 'me of them extensive works, among the ancient authorities 

What a mine of knowledge and concerning the comprehensive 

learning the later authors pes- learning of Posidonius. Strabo 

sessed in them, we see from the (xvi. 2, 10, p. 753) calls him : 

numerous quotations in Cicero, kviip rStv K<tB* ^fias <f>iXoff6<p(i>v 

Btrabo, Seneca, Plutarch, Athe- iro\vuLa04trraros ; and Galen 

naens, Galen (De Hippocratis says {De Hippoer, et Plat, viii. 

et Platonis Placiti$)y Diogenes, 1 ; vol. v. 662 k) : UofftiBtivios 6 

Stobseus, &;c. But, no doubt, 4wumifAoviK<&raros ruv 'SrotiKiv 

much besides has been trans* Bik r6 y^yvfivdffOai itard 7c»- 

ferred vdthout acknowledg- fitrplav. His knowledge of 

ment to other expositions. geometry is also praised by 

■ Posidonius shows himself, Galen (i v. 4, p. 390). Stray por- 

as we shall find, very credulous, tions of his geometrical works 

not merely in his defence of are to be found in Proclus 

soothsaying, but in other cases (Bake, p. 178 sqq. ; Friedlein's 

where he accepts fabulous Index). A proof of his as- 

statements too easily, for which tronomical knowledge is the 

Strabo occasionally censures globe of the heavens, which 

him (ii. 3, 6, p. 100, 102 ; iii. 2, Cicero describes, iV. JD. ii. 34,88. 

9, 147; iii. 5, 8, 173; d, also Of his geographical enquiries 
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Chap, the tradition of his school with the same indepen* 
. dence as his master did. In regard to several im- 
portant points in which Panaetius deserted the old 
Stoic doctrine, Posidonius returned to it. He held 
to the dogma of destruction of the world by fire ; ^ 
and he added some further arguments and theories 
to the ingenious devices invented by his predecessors 
for the defence of soothsaying : * for he ascribed a 

(Bake, 87 sqq. ; Scheppig, 15 allow so nmch space external 

sqq.^ we have evidence in to the world, as would be neces- 

Strabo's numerous quotations, sary for the world's iKwipMtris, 

Concerning the enquiries into The contrary statement in 

natural history which he com- Philo, JStern. Mwndi, where, 

bined with his geographical in the passage quoted iupra, 

descriptions, vide infra, p. p. 44, I, was read (previously 

62, 3. A mass of historical to Bemays' correction), instead 

knowledge must have lain in of 80170^9 h ^Mvios^ 80176. koX 

the gpreat historical work, the no(n$<^vtos, is nullified by this 

49th book of which is quoted restoration of the true text, 

by Athenaeus, iv. 168 d. This which also does away with 

work treated in fifty-two books HirzePs objections ( Unters. zu 

of the period from the con- Oc. i. 225 sqq.) to my exposi- 

elusion of Polybius's history tion of the theory of Posido- 

(146 B.C.) to 88 B.C. For nius. 

further details, vide Bake, p. ^ Further details will be 
133 sqq.y 248 sqq. ; Miiller, 249 found in the passages quoted, 
sqq,; Scheppig, 24 sqq. Phil. d. Or. III. i. 337, 1. We 
* Diog. vii. 142 : irepl 8)) ohv there learn that Posidonius had 
T^s yev€(r€w5 Koi rrjs <pOopas rod treated of prophecy not only 
KdfffjLov <pri<rl Zi^vcov fxcv itf r^ in the 2nd book of his <f>u(riKhs 
irepl B\ovy Xpvffnriros 5' 4v r^ \6yos^ but also in a separate 
irpc&Ttp rwv (pvffiKotv koX riotretJci)- and comprehensive book ; that 
vios iv rpd»T(p Trepl Kofffiou^ &c. he sought to establish belief in 
navairios 5' Updaprov ajre^^yaro it, and to explain its possibility 
Toy KSfffiov. That in these words more particularly by other 
not merely the discussion, but arguments {ibid. III. i. 339, 
the assertion, of the beginning 1; 341, 3; 343, 5); that his 
and destruction of the world is acceptance of fulfilled pro- 
ascribed to Posidonius, is self- phecies and dreams was just 
evident. In confirmation of as uncritical as his predeces- 
this statement we have the sors Antipater and Chrysippus 
remark (Plut. PlaoAi. 9, Spar.) (ibid. III. i. 339, 6). To him, 
that Posidonius, deviating from indeed, is to be referred (cf . 
his predecessors, woald only ibid. IL i. 337, I) the en* 
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yalue to this belief that might incline us to consider Chap. 

TIT 

him not merely a Stoic but a Syrian Hellenist. The ' 

belief in demons was also taken under his protec- 
tion and utilised in support of a belief in pro- 
phecy ; * likewise the immortality of the soul,^ which 
Panaetius had opposed. But on the whole he is, in 
his mode of thought, unmistakably the disciple of 
PanaBtius. The chief problem of philosophy for him • 

also avowedly lies in ethics : it is the soul of the 
whole system ; ^ a point of view which in and for 

tire representation of the Stoic existence of immortal souls 

doctrine of prophecy in the generally has no ground for 

Ist book of Cicero's treatise IJe denying human souls to be 

Dimnatione. immortal. But we also learn 

' Cf. JPMl. d. Gr. in. 319,2; from Cicero (/. c. c. 31, 63 $q.) 

320, 3 ; dcDivin. i. 30, 64 : Trilms that Posidonius maintained that 

infwdis censet {Pogid.) Deorum dying persons had the gift of 

adpulsu homines somniare : vr^o prophecy because (for there 

q%utd provideat animvs ipse per is no doubt that this argu- 

sesCy quippe qui Beorum cog- ment also belongs to him) the 

natione teneatit/r, altera qvod soul which even in sleep de- 

plenwt a'er git immortalium ani- taches itself from the body, 

mammy in qmhus tamquam and thus is rendered capable 

iimgnitce notce veritatis ad- of looking into futurity, multo 

pa/reanty tertiay quad ipsi Di magis faciei post mortemy cnm 

cum domiientihus conlaquantur. omnuio nor pore excesserit. Ita^ 

2 Hirzel ( Unters. zu Cie. i. 231 que adprojnnquante marie multo 

sg.) indeed thinks that as Posi- est divinioQ'. As, moreover, it has 

donius like PanaBtius disbelieved never been said in any quarter 

in the conflagration of the world, that Posidonius doubted the 

so like him he must have entirely life of the soul after death, 

denied the doctrine of immor- though Cicero especially had 

tality. But even if this were every opportunity of asserting 

not in itself unnecessary, the it, we have not the slightest 

conjecture is wholly excluded ground for the assumption, 

when it has been shown that But whether we are justified 

Posidonius entertained no doubt in going still farther, and as- 

of the conflagration of the cribing to him the Platonic 

world. Posidonius' belief in doctrine of the eternity of the 

demons would already pre- soul will be discussed imfra^ 

dispose him to believe in a p. 67, 4. 
future life (until the end of the ■ Phil, d. Gr, III. i. 62, 1. 
world) ; for he who allows the 
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Chap, itself was already likely to cause a certain indiflfer- 
ence to dogmatic controversies. The adornment of 



science. 



His love of speech and the general intelligibility of dis* 

rhetoric, course had also for Posidonius a value which they 
had not for the older Stoics; he is not merely a 
philosopher but a rhetorician, and even in his scien* 
tific exposition he does not belie this character.^ If, 

Erudition, lastly, he excelled most philosophers in learning, 
there lay therein an attempt to work, even in philo- 
sophy, rather on the surface than in the depths; 
and it cannot be gainsaid that he was inclined to 
ignore the difference between philosophic enquiry 

Natural and erudite knowledge.^ If the interest in natural 
science was stronger in him than was usual in the 
Stoic school, this circumstance might also contribute 
to tarnish the purity of his Stoicism, and to bring 
him nearer to the Peripatetics.^ His admiration 

* Cf.Strabo,iii.2, 9, p. 147: even the mechanical arts were 
Iloffei^^vios Bh rh wXrjdos rav invented by the philosophers of 
fjL€rdk\av (in Spain) iraiy&u Kcd the Golden age. Perhaps he is 
r^v iLp€T^v ovK kxix^rai ttjs trvv- responsible also for what Strabo 
i\Bovt ^riTopflaSf iXXA ffwevBov- says, i. 1, that as philosophy is 
(Ti^ rats {nr€p$o\ai5. Even the the knowledge of things hnman 
fragments we possess are some- and divine (Phil. d. Gr. III. i. 238, 
times ornate in style, but 3), so iroAv/i(£d€ta can belong to 
always well written, and show no one except to a philosopher ; 
no trace of the tasteless mode geography is consequently a 
of exposition delighting mostly part of philosophy, 
in the form of scholastic in- » Strabo, ii. 3, 8, p. 104; 
ference employed by Zeno and iroX{> 7ap ^tm rh cdrioXoyiKhy 
Chrysippus. irap' aifT(p (Strabo is speaking 

* According to Seneca, Ep. primarily of his geographical 
88, 21, 24, he reckoned mathe- work) Kot rh iipicrorffdCoUy Zirep 
matics and all liberal arts 4KK\ivov<riv ot ri/xcTcpoi (the 
under philosophy. Seneca, Stoics) 5iA r^u inUpwIfiv rS»v 
Ep. 90, 7 sqq.f combats the airlwv. Some particulars bor- 
statement which Posidonius rowed by Posidonius from Ari- 
had tried to establish — that stotle are given by Simplidus 
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for Plato * was just as great (after the example Chap. 
of Panaetius) ; and in his commentary on the ^^' 
Timaeus, 2 we may well suppose that he tried to 
combine the Stoic doctrine with the Platonic. Even 
his agreement with Pythagoras is of consequence in 
his eyes ; ' and Democritus himself is reckoned by 
him among the philosophers ; * to which the earlier 
Stoics would have demurred on account of the re- 
lation of Democritus to Epicurus.* Hence it is mani- 

Phys. 64, h, m. (from Geminius' of the passage in Math. iv. 2 sag. 

abstract of his Meteorology.) shows, does not belong to the 

De ccelo, 309, *, 2 K ; 8chol. in citation from Posidonius. Also 

Arigt. 517, a, 31 ; Alex. Aphr. the remark in Theo Smyrs. I. c, 

Meteorol. 116, a, o. that day and night correspond 

» Galen, £[ij?p, et Plat. iv. 7, with the even and uneven, 

421 : KoXroi koX rod Uxdrtovos manifestly taken from the com- 

eavfiaarT&s ypd^ayros, &5 icol 6 mentary on the Timsens, can 

Ilo(r(iZd>vios iwiarnxaiverai dav- only serve to give a physical 

^<£fa>v rhv &v9pa Kot Btlou iro- sense to the Platonic utterances, 

ica\€7, &s KoX rp€fffi€{fa>u ahrov rd and therefore can prove nothing 

T€ T€p2 T«v -^aOay BSyfiara koX tA in regard to Posidonius* own 

repl rS>v t^s ^vx%5 Zvvdufwv, &c. adhesion to the Pythagorean 

Posid. ibid. v. 6, p. 472 : &(rir€p 6 number system. Ritter iii. 701. 
nxdruv rifias iBiSa^t. * Sen. Ep. 90, 32. 

» Sext. Math. vii. 93 ; Plut. » His eclecticism wouldhave 

Procr. An. 22, p. 1023 ; Theo gone still further if Posidonius 

Smyrn. De Mn*. c. 46, p. 162, really, as Ritter, iii. 702, says 

Bull.; Hermias in Phcedr. p. had derived Greek philosophy 

114,Ast., if a commentary on the from Oriental tradition. This, 

Phasdrus of his own is not here however, is not correct in so 

referred to. That he perhaps universal a sense; he merely 

wrote a commentary on the said of Democritus that his 

Parmenides has already been doctrine of atoms was taken 

observed, supray p. 43, 1. from the supposed Phoenician 

* Galen, I. c. iv. 7, p. 426 ; v. philosopher Mochus(i%i;.(£ Or 

6, p. 478. What Plutarch, I. c, I. 765), but this tells nothing as 

quotes from Posidonius (vide to the philosophical tendency 

Phil, d Gr. n.i. 659, 1) belongs of Posidonius, but only as to 

to the exposition of the Timaeus, his deficiency in historical 

not directly to his own theory; criticism, which is abundantly 

and the Pythagorean opinion attested by Cicero and Strabo. 
ap. Sext. I. c, as the comparison 
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Chap, fest that he must necessarily have approximated the 
• other systems to Stoicism, and Stoicism to the other 



systems. A special opportunity for this seems to 
have been aflforded to him, as to his contemporary 
Antiochus {vide infra)j by the polemic against 
scepticism. In order to repel the accusations 
which were derived from the conflict of the philo- 
sophic systems, it was asserted that in the main 
they were agreed.* It does not appear, however, 
that he allowed himself many departures in material 
respects from the ancient Stoicism : our sources, at 
any rate, only mention one important divergence, his 
^^ * Platonising anthropology.^ Whereas the Stoic doc- 
^ology, trine, in opposition to that of Plato and Aristotle, 
denied a plurality of faculties belonging to the soul, 
and reduced all the phenomena of life to the one 
intellectual fundamental faculty, Posidonius was of 
opinion that the facts of the soul's life are not to be 
explained in reference to one principle. * He found 
it, like Plato, inconceivable that reason should be 
the cause of that which is contrary to reason and of 
the passions ; ' and he believed that the fact of our 

* To this the following pas- definitions, thougrh they doubt- 
sage refers (Diog. vii. 129) : less contain many amplifica- 
8oK6t 8' auTots /i^T€ SiA tions and rectifications of the 
r^v ^ia<pa)viav &<f>i(fra(rdai <pi\0' earlier theories, tell us nothing 
(ro(t>iaSy iirel r^ \6y<f> To{n(p irpo- of any departure from the 
A.€(\|/6iv S\ov rhv fiiovj &s koX Stoic doctrine in connection 
Tlo(r€i^6yi6s <pri<nv iy roU irpo- with his philosophical view of 
rpewTiKols. the universe. It will, there- 

* The observation mentioned fore suffice to indicate the 
«?(/;ra,p. 60, 1, concerning empty quotations, Phil. tt. Gr. III. i., 
space outside the world is quite given in the account of the 
unimportant : and what we Physics of the Stoics, 
otherwise know of his physical, ■ Galen, De Hipp, et Plat. 
astronomical, and geographical (where this subject is treated 
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aflFections being frequently at strife with our will Chap. 
could only be explained by an original opposition of ' 

the faculties working in man;^ he showed that 
passionate movements of the mind could not arise 
merely from our notions about good and evil things, 
for as soon as these notions are of a rational kind, 
they do not produce a passionate movement, nor 
have they this result with all persons in the same 
manner; and even an existing emotion does not 
exclude a simultaneous and opposite activity of 
reason.^ Finally he remarked that the circum- 
stance that fresh impressions affect the mind more 
strongly cannot be explained on the presuppositions 
of the Stoic theory — for our judgment concerning 
the worth of things is not changed by duration of 
time.^ For all these reasons, Posidonius declared 
himself for the Platonic doctrine that the emotions 
arose not from the rational soul but from courage 
and desire, as from two particular faculties,^ which, 

at length) iv. 3) p. 377 sq, ; v. 5« questions as the seat of the 

461. soul, and not only in regard to 

* Loc. oit, iv. 7, 424 9q. points which may be decided 

* Loe, eit. iv. 6, 397 ; c. 7, simply from immediate per- 
416 ; V. 6, 473 sq, ception or self-consciousness. 

' L. 0. iv. 7, 416«^. I pass over As an instance of the latter he 

some further arguments. When, brings forward mental condi- 

however, Ritter, iii. 703, repre- tions, and says of them that 

Bents Posidonius as saying : In they require oit fxcucp&v \&ywy 

order to understand the doc- ohS' iLvoSel^euPf lUmris 8^ hvofirh- 

trine of the passive emotions o'c^s £v kKdarort irdcrxofiev. But 

there is no need of lengthy this does not mean, In order to 

arguments and proofs, I cannot understand them there needs no 

find this in the utterance in proof; but,Tbeir actual constitu- 

Galen, v. 178, oh. (602 A). Posi- tion is known to us immediately 

donius here blames Chrysippus through self -consciousness, 

for appealing to passages from * G^len, L c, v. 1, 429 : Xpio-- 

the poets in. regard to such imros fihy o^v . . . iafoi€uar&yai 
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Chap, being distinct from reason, are detennined by the 
™' constitution of the body : * he would have these 
forces regarded, however, not as parts of the soul 
but only as separate faculties of one and the same 
essence, the seat of which, according to the prevail* 
ing opinion of his school, he placed in the heart.^ 
Desire and courage must also, he thought, belong 
to the animals ; the former to all ; the latter only to 
those capable of changing their place : ' an indica-> 

vciporoi Kpi^ts rufia c&u r*« qvi m duobus exonu9 tUulU, 

Xayurrueov t& nE^, -Z^wmw S* ov jnrimeipaH^ qttod ajunt iiy^iiopi- 

rhs Kplatts tmrks iXXk rks hn- xhw, et a ratumaUy qnod ajunt 

yrfPojUpos mbrais wvwroXks xai XayuAw, in duodeeim ewinde pro- 

X^cts Mip<r€ts r€ jccd rks wr^fis ieeuity this discrimination of 

Tib ^'VX^ Mfu(€w €bmi T& Td(9if. the itf^fiotnii^w from the Xayuchw 

i U9a^Mwios S* i^f9 T 4pois Si€- shows that we have here to do 

p^xBtls hnup€i r€ Sfut jccd wpoa-lf- with a misunderstanding of 

rat rh nxdrmros hiyita ttoDi irri- his own in regard to what he 

X^i rotf w€pl rhf Xffia-mow had found in his anthority. 

o&r€ Kpia-€is €hat t& wifi9if Scuc- For conjectures as to the origin 

rvuw olh'c iwiyrypifi^wa Kpic€ffi, of this misunderstanding, vide 

kWk Kirfi^^ts TufiLs kripmw Zvrd- Diels, Doxogr, 206. 
/icfl*r kKAymv & i TlxJermv mp6ftM' * G^alen, I. e. v. 6, 476 : Ztra 

ffew iwi$ufiifTuHiw re ind tfvfMciS^. fihf oir rmp i4*»p SwracfniT* 4err\ 

Ibid, iv. 3, 139, et passim, kuL wpoewffuK^ra S/imyr pvrStv 

' Loe. cit, Y, 2, 464 : 6s rw reus w^rpais f rtatw Mpois roio^ 

V90firiKmwicurtiW€mpr^si^fVX}ishro- rois, iwt9vfd^ fiitqf SioiiC€<<r6ai 

furmw &CC rf ZuBiati rov a-Afun-os, X^c abrk, rit, S* ftXAa rit &Xo7a 

' Loe, cit, vi. 2, 616 : 6 V oiS^varra reus Svv4^<riy ifjupo- 

*Apurr9T4Xiis r€ koI 6 U^a-^iMptos repots xpi|<'^<u rp r* iwi0vfirirutp 

cOif fikv ^ fUpfii in/x^s odjt ^ro- mU rp $vfM»€iZci, rhw iuf0pmwow S^ 

ftd(ovirtw (which he has per- fi^w reus rpurl, «po«-€<Aif^^yai 

haps done in inaccurate Ian- yitp mU r^r Xayurruciiw ipx^w. 

guage, infra p. 68, 6) Svv^^cs The distinction between ani- 

S* fhed ^auri /uas 9^ias 4k r^s mals which are, datable of 

Kopilas 6pfimfA4w^5. When Ter- motion from a place and those 

tull. {De An. 14), departing which are not, together with 

from the above exposition, the observation that even the 

says : Diriditur autem (sc. latter must have sensation and 

anima) in partes . . . decern desire, is first met with in 

apud quosdam Stoieorwn, et in Aristotle (cf . PkU. d. Or, H, ii 

duos ampKms apud IkmdonisHn^ II. h, 498). 
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tion that Posidonius, in agreement with Pansetius * Chap. 
and Aristotle,^ held that the faculties peculiar to the ' 



less perfect natures were retained in the higher, and 
were only completed by the addition of new fisu^ulties.' 
Whether Posidonius, like Plato, drew the further 
inference from the opposition of the rational and 
irrational soul, that the former, before its entrance 
into the body, existed without the latter, and will 
exist without it after death, is uncertain ; * but if he 
held this, even with the modifications required by the 
doctrine of the world's destruction, his deviations 
from the Stoic anthropology would necessarily be 
multiplied thereby to a considerable extent. 

These deviations from the Stoic tradition had not, Hi$ 
indeed, the influence on the other doctrines of Posi- ^^^^'• 

I Vide supra, p. 47, 2. fuerint futtiHque sint^ [quid est] 

* PML d. Or, II. ii. 499. cur ii quid ex qttoque eveniat et 

* Cf. Schwenke {Jahrh, /. qmd quamque rem ngnificet 
Class. Philol. 1879, p. 136 sq.), perspioere nonpossmt f If this 
who here appeals to the ob- agrees with the other contents 
servation of cScero, apparently of the first book of Posidonius, 
derived from Posidonius, N. D, the pre-existence of the soul 
ii. 12, 33 : Plants are endowed (Corssen,i)^Po#ki., Bonn, 1878, 
{^i<r€i<rvy4x€o-0cu,Gt.Phil.d.6h'. p. 31) must have been found 
WlA. 192, 3) vrith & natnra ; bes- there. But the semper and ab 
tiU autem, sensum et mcftimi dedit omni atemitate must even then 
(sc. natnra) . . . hoc homim be laid to Cicero's account, for 
amplitts, quod addidit ratianem. Posidonius could admit souls to 

* Cicero remarks {De Bivm, exist neither before the begin- 
i. 61, 115) in order to establish ning nor after the end of the 
foreknowledge in dreams : The world to which they belong, 
spirit lives in sleep liber ab It is all the more questionable 
tensibtts. Qui qvia viwit ab whether the exposition of this 
omni atemitate versatusqtie est Stoic has not been here ampli- 
cum innvmerabilibus animus, fied by Cicero, or whether some- 
omnia qiuB in natv/ra rerwm thing which he hypothetically 
swnt, videt. Sec. ; and in c. 57, quoted from Plato may not 
131, he returns to the subject : have been taken in a more 
Owmque ammi hom%nvm semper definite sense, 

F 2 
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Chap, donius which we might have expected from his own 
* utterances ; though he decidedly recognises the de- 
pendence of ethics upon the theory of the emotions,' 
there is nothing told us of his ethics which would 
clash with the Stoic moral doctrine : for the state- 
ment of Diogenes,* that he did not hold virtue to 
be the only good, and sufficient for happiness, we 
have already seen to be untrustworthy ; * and if he 
was of opinion that many things, even for the pre- 
servation of one's country, ought not to be done,* 
this, though a deviation, was, in any case, only such 
a deviation from the cynicism of the oldest Stoics 
as may be considered an amendment in harmony 
with the spirit of the system.* Nevertheless, we 
cannot regard the Platonising anthropology of our 
philosopher as a merely isolated admission of alien 
elements into the Stoic system ; for in this alliance 
with Plato and Aristotle there comes to light an 
internal, historical, and not unimportant transform- 
ation of Stoicism. This system had, in its theo- 
retical part, abolished the Platonic and Aristotelian 
duality of form and substance, spirit and matter : 

» Loe. cit, iv. 7, 421; v. 6, (ap. Clem. JStrom. ii. 416, B) : 

469 ; 471 sq, rh (gp Bfoopovyra r^v r£iv tXw 

' vii. 103 ; 128. iA^tfetov koL ri^iv koL avyxara- 

• Vide supra, p. 47, 4. (rKtvd(€ip a^hp kotA t^ Bvvonhy, 

* Cic. Off. i. 45, 169. icarh, /urySiy iySfitpop 6irh rod 
» Even the contradiction itX&yov fi4povs riis ^vxvs, is only 

given by Posidonius to an in- a formal extension of the older 
adequate explanation of the definitions. The difference he- 
requirement of life according to tween Posidonius and Chrys- 
nature (Galen, I c, v. 6, p. 470) ippus (mentioned PhU. d. Or. 
does not touch the nucleus of ni. i. 232, 2), in regard to 
the Stoic theory, and his own diseases of the soul, is also 
definition of the highest good unimportant. 
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and in connection therewith had also denied the Chap. 
existence of a plurality of spiritual £Eiculties in man. * 

At the same time, however, in the practical sphere, 
it had demanded the withdrawal of self-consciousness 
from externality, and founded an ethical dualism 
such as neither Plato nor Aristotle had recognised. 
The contradiction of these two determinations now 
makes itself felt ; the moral dualism, which marks 
the fundamental tendency of the Stoic philosophy, 
reacts on the theoretic view of the world, and obliges 
the Stoics in this also, at any rate in the sphere of 
anthropology, to introduce an opposition of principles; 
for we may easily see that it is not the Platonic 
triple division of reason, courage, and desire, but 
rather the twofold distinction of rational and ir- 
rational in the human soul, with which Posidonius 
is concerned.^ Our philosopher himself clearly in- 
cates this connection when, in his doctrine of the 
emotions and their connection with reason, he exalts 
as their principal use — ^that they teach us to recog- 
nise in ourselves the distinction of the divine and 
rational from the irrational and animal, and to 
follow the demon within us, and not the evil and 
un-divine.* Here not only is the psychologic dualism 

^ This dnalism is expressed r^s re iivofio\oyi<u Kod rod koko- 

also in the notice in Plutarch, icUfiovos fiiov^ rh fiii kut^ irav 

jPV. 1, Utr. an, an corp, 8. (Bgr. c. Iirc<r0ai r^ iv abr^ ^al/iopi trvy" 

6, which says that Posidonius ytvtt re 6yri Ktd r^v 6/jLolay ^<riv 

dlTided all human activities Ix^*^' '''V "^^^ ^^^ xdv/ioy 8toi- 

and conditions into i^vxtit^, trw- Kovvrt, r^ Bi x'W''' '^^ C^e68ct 

fueruck, ffMfAariKh wtpl ^x^^ ^^^ *^^ aw^KHXlrovras ^4p§(r6at, oi 

^rvx^ ^^P^ trw/io. Bk rovro irapiBdm-fs o6r§ ip roi- 

' Ap. Galen, v. 6, p. 469 : rh rois jSeXrioStri rV olrlety rwv 

Wy JW iraBwp cHrioPf rmn4<rri ind&p, oih' ip rois ir^pl rris 
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which constitutes with Posidonius the proper nucleus 
of the Platonising triple division clearly enunciated ; 
but it is also said that this dualism chiefly appears 
necessary to the philosopher for the reason that it is 
the anthropological presupposition of the ethical 
opposition of sense and reason. ' The first symptom 
of this bias we have already noticed in Panaetius — 
in the distinction of -^v^^ ^^^ <\>v(ti,s ; in its further 
development in Epictetus and Antoninus we shall 
find, later on, one of the phenomena which prepared 
the transition firom the Stoa to Neo-Platonism. 
The psychology of Posidonius therefore appears as a 
link in a great historical nexus ; that it was not 
without importance for the later conception of the 
Stoic doctrine, we may see from the statement of 
Galen,^ that he had met with none among the Stoics 
of his time who had known how to answer the 
objections of Posidonius against the old Stoic 
theory.* 

In the period immediately foUowing Posidonius the 
spread of the Stoic schoolisindeed attested by the great 



Zo^ovcrtv, oh yhp fixhtovaiv 5rt 
trpStrSv itrriv 4p ainf rh Karit 
firidev &y€ir$ai hrh rov i\^ov re 
Kcd Ktucoialfiovos Kcd i04ov rrjs 
^vxvs* Cf . ibid. p. 470 sq., and 
what is quoted swpra^ 68, 5, from 
ClemeoB. In opposition to the 
moral dignity of the spirit, 
Posidonius, ap. Sen. Ep. 92, 10, 
speaks of the body as inutilis 
ca/to et ftuida receptandis tan- 
turn cibU habilis. 

* Zoo, cit, iv. 7, end ; 402 sq, 

* In the preceding pages it 



has been shown what is pecu- 
liar to Posidonius as compared 
with the older Stoic doctrines ; 
the points on which he is 
evidence for them, and as such 
has repeatedly been quoted in 
earlier sections of this work, 
are enumerated by Bake. In his 
collection, completed by Miiller, 
Fragm, Hist, GHr, iii. 262 sqq.^ 
and Scheppig, De Posid, 45 sqq., 
are to be found the historic^ 
and geographical fragments and 
theories of this philosopher. 
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numbers of its members with whom we are acquainted ; ^ Chap. 
but only a portion of these seem to have occupied 
themselves independently with philosophy, and even 
of that portion there was certainly not one philosopher 
to compare with Pansetius and Posidonius in scientific 
importance and influence. It is, therefore, all the 

* Beside those already enu- in the Ind. Here. col. 62, 1) ; 
merated, p. 62 sq., the follow- and Leonides, whom Straho, 
ing may here be mentioned : — ziv. 2, 13, p. 666, describes as a 
(a) Greeks: Dionysius, who, Stoic from Rhodes was probably 
according to Cicero (Jw^^.ii. 11, a pupil of Posidonius. Also 
26), must still have been teach- the two teachers of the younger 
ing in At hens in the year 60 B.C., Cato, Athenodorus with the 
as Cicero in this treatise repre- surname Cordylio, from Tar- 
sents him as heard by his bus, whom Cato took with him 
yotmg interlocutor in that city, from Pergamum to Rome and 
In that case he must be distin- kept with him tiU his death 
guished from Dionysius of (Strabo, xiv. 6, 14, p. 674. 
Cyrene, the disciple of Pause* Plut. Cato Min. 10, 16; Epit. 
tius (p. 63) ; but he is no Dioy.)^ previously overseer of 
doubt the same person spoken the library at Pergamum in 
of by Diog. vi, 43, ix. 16, and which he capriciously corrected 
opposed by Philodemus ». <ni- the writings of Zeno (Diog. 
iU€ift>*', col. 7 *fl'3'. (as results from vii. 34); and Antipater of 
col. 19, 4 sq, after Zeno). If Tyre (Plut. Ciiito, 4 ; Strabo, xvi. 
be was th.e head of the school, 2, 24, p. 767 ; Epit, Diog.\ 
he can scarcely have followed doubtless the same who, accord- 
immediately after Mnesarchus ing to Cicero, Off, ii. 24, 86, 
(vide supra, p. 63) ; perhaps, as died shortly before the compo- 
has already been shown, loo. sition of this treatise, in 
ci^., ApoUodorus is to be placed Athens, and had written, it 
between them. Further, we would seem, upon Duties; a 
have the three disciples of Posi- treatise of his irc/>i K6afiov, is 
donius : Asclepiodotus quoted inDiog. vii. 139 etpatx. ; 
(Sen. Nat. Qu. ii. 26, 6 ; vi. 17, and respecting two other trea- 
Sy et passim) ; Phanias(Diog. tises, it is uncertain to which 
vii. 41) and Jason, the son of Antipater they belong. Ac- 
his daughter, who succeeded cording to 2nd. Here. col. 79 
him as head of the school in (supra, p. 64) he had one or 
Rhodes (Suidas, suh voce ; while perhaps two disciples of Pause- 
on the other hand, as is tius for his instructors. Apol- 
shown, Pkil d. Or. III. i. Ion i us of Tyre seems, accord- 
48, he cannot be, as Compa- ing to Strabo, I. o., to have been 
retti supposes, the anonymous somewhat younger ; treatises 
disciple of Diogenes alluded to under his name are quoted by 
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Chap, more probable that most of them followed the 

■ direction which these two men had given ; that 

the school at that period held in the main to the 

doctrine of Zeno and Chrysippus, but repudiated 

alien elements less strictly than before ; and partly 

Strabo, and ap. Diog. vii. 1, 2, of Sandon, from Tarsns or the 

6, 24, perhaps also ap. Phot, neighbourhood, perhaps a dls- 

Cod. 161, p. 104, J, 15. Dio- ciple of Posidonius, the teacher 

dotus, who instructed Cicero, of the Emperor Augustus, con- 

and who afterwards lived with ceming whom of. Strabo, xiv. 

him, finally having become 5, 14, p. 674 ; Lucian, Macroh, 

blind, died at his house about 21, 23 ; Dio Chrysost. Or, 33, 

60 B.C. and made Cicero his p. 24 R; ^lian. V. H, zii. 25; 

heir (Cic. B'nit, 90, 309 ; Acad. Plut. Poplic, c. 17, and Apoph- 

ii. 36, 115 ; iV. Z>. i. 3, 6 ; a<f thegm. Reg, Ccet. Aug, 7, p. 

Div, xiii. 16, ix. 4 ; Tuso. v. 39, 207 ; Qu, Conv, ii. 1, 13, 3, p. 

m\ ad Att. ii. 20) ; a disciple 634 ; Dio Cass. Hi. 86 ; Ivi. 43 ; 

of his, a freedman of the Zosim..&t#^. i. 6; Suid.*A9i}y^$.; 

triumvir Crassus, Apollonius Miiller. Fragm. Hut. Chr. iii. 

by name, is mentioned by Cicero, ^&h ig. Whether the writings 

ad Fam, ziii. 16. From him and sayings quoted from 

must be distinguished the Athenodorus belong to him 

Apollonius of Ptolemais in or to another person of the 

. the Ijid, Hero, col. 73, whom same name, in most instances 

the compiler of that catalogue cannot be discovered with cer- 

calls ^i\os iifi&v ; for this man, tainty, but it seems to me 

as is there stated, had heard probable that by the Athene- 

Dardanus and Mnesarchus who dorus mentioned in Sen. 

were both (cf. p. 53) disciples I^angu. An, 3, 1-8, 7, 2 ; Ep, 

of Diogenes, and as such can 10, 5, without further descrip- 

hardly have lived to the year 90 tion, is to be understood our 

B.C.; whereas the Apollonius Athenodorus, since at that 

of Cicero, as a boy in his time he was certainly the best 

house, long after this date, known man of the name in 

enjoyed the instruction of Home; that he was likewise 

Diodotus and accompanied the same who wrote about, i.e, 

Caesar (though not probably in against, the Aristotelian cate- 

extreme age) to the Alexandrian gories, and who was opposed 

war. Comparetti (I, o. p. 470, on particular points by Conutus, 

547) wrongly identifies them, we find from Simpl. 5, a. 15, 9, 

Apollonides, the friend of 41, 7. {Schol. in Aritt. 47, h, 

Cato, who was about him in 20 ; 61, a, 25 tq.) 32, c. 47, (. ;^ 

his last days (Plut. Cat, Min, Porph. ^I^V^ 4»*. 21, h {Schol. in 

65 $q, ; cf . PhU. d. Or, III. i. p. Aritt, 48, J, 12) ; cf . Brandis, 

48). Athenodorus, the son Ahhandl, d, Berl, Akad, 1833; 
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in its learned activity, partly in the practical appli- Chap. 

cation of its principles, came into amicable contact ' . 

on many points with other schools. An example 
showing the extent to which this eclecticism attained 
in individuals will be presented to us in Arius 

Phil'Higt. Kl. 275 ; Piantl. other 8t<ncs of this name, one 
Oeioh. d. Log. i. 538, 19. Some of them from Antioch, men- 
fragments of an historical and tioned hy Suidas, 8^«»y tfKopv^ 
geographical, character have the other from Tithora, men- 
heen collected hj MiiUer, i. c. tioned by Diogenes, ix. 82, we 
The ethics quoted in Diog. yii. do not know the dates, bat 
68, 121, may also belong to the the latter must be older than 
son of Sandon; and he is no iEInesidemos.) Lastly, Strabo, 
doubt the Athenodoms Calvns, the famous geographer, con* 
who inspired Cicero's treatise sidered himself as belonging 
on Duties (Cic. ad Att» xvi to the Stoic schooL His birth 
11, 14) ; while on the other must be placed, as Hasen- 
hfuid the author of the irtpi- muller says, De Strab. VUa 
trarot, which Diogenes fre- Di$9,t Bonn, 1863, p. 13 sg, 
quently cites, is more probably (who also discusses the various 
the Peripatetic of the same theories), in or before 58 b.c.» 
name spoken of in/ra, p. 124. as in 44 B.a he saw P. Servilius 
To this same period belongs Isauricus, who died in his nine* 
Theo of Alexandria, who ac- tieth year (Btrabo> zii 6, 2; 
cording to Suidas, $uh vooe^ p. 668), and saw him in Rome» 
lived under Augustus and was whither Strabo can scarcely 
the author of a work on Rheto* have gone before his fourteenth 
ric besides an epitome of year. His native city was 
ApoUodoros' Phvsics. Peihi^ Amasea in Pontus (Strabo, xii. 
he may be the person al- 3, 15,39, p. 547, 561); he lived, 
luded to in the Ind, Here, however, under Augn^tus and 
col. 79, in the words cSf *AX€|ou^ Tiberius at Rome. (At the end 
8/>€^, thought by Ck)mparetti of his 6th book he names 
to be Dio oi the Academy Tiberius as the present ruler 
{vide irtfrat p. 100). In that and Germanicns as his son ^ 
case he was a disciple of this passage must accordingly 
Stratocles (vide aupra^ p. 54) have been written between 14 
and only the latter part of his and 19 after Christ.) He 
life can have fallen under betrays himself to be a Stoio 
Augustus. If he survived not only by utterances such as 
Anm(vide irrfra^ 106, 1 : Suidas i. 1, p. 2 (the Stoio definition 
says : y^ovtiis ^irl Airyoi^crou of philosophy), i. 2, 2, p. 15, 
fAtrit ''hptiov) he must have but he also calls Zeno t ii/x^rcpos 
lived to a great age like his i. 2, 34, p. 41, and xvi. 4, 27, 
master Stratocles. (Of two p. 784; vide sn^ra, p. 62, ^ 
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Chap Didymus, who indeed counted himself a member of 



III. 



the Stoic school, but who approximates so closely to 
Alexander the Academician, that it seems preferable 
to speak of him after that philosopher. 

Perhaps Athenodoms, the son of (^Parad. Procem. 2, as perfectiu 

Sandon, may have introduced Stai&ns; in Brut. 31, 118 as 

him to Stoicism ; whom he perfectUsim/M Stoicus ; and in 

calls fifuv kraipos (xvi. 4, 21, Pro Mwr, 29, 61 attacked on 

p. 779), and concerning whom account of Stoical asperities, 

he shows himself to be accu- called in Be Finxbut the leader 

rately informed (xiv. 6, 14, p. of his school, the writings of 

674). Meanwhile he had also which Cato (iii. 27) earnestly 

heard the Peripatetic Tyrannic studied, and after his death one 

(xii. 3, 16, p. 648) and Xen- of the ideals of the Stoics (PhiL 

archus (xiv. 4, 4, p. 670) and e^.^.ITI.i. 264,3). His teachers, 

had had the still more famous Antipater and Athenodorus 

Boethus either as a fellow dis- and his friend ApoUonides 

ciple or more probably (for the have already come before us. 

word (rvy€^i\o(ro<lyfi<rafji9P in xvi. Concerning his Stoicism vide 

2, 24, p. 767, permits also this alsoPliny,^i*^.JVJi^.vii.30,113, 

interpretation) as a teacher, xxxiv. 8, 92. M. Favonius, 

(Of a third instructor, Aristo- a passionate admirer of Cato's, 

demus, he does not say in xiv. respecting whom cf . Plat. Brut. 

1, 48, p. 660, to what school he 34 ; Cato Min. 32, 46 ; Ciesar^ 

belonged, or in what he in- 21 ; Pomp, 73 ; Sueton. Octa/c. 

structed him.) The date of 13 ; Valer. Max. ii. 10, 8 ; Dio 

Protagoras, a Stoic, men- Cass, xxxviii.7, xxxix.l4. Also 

tioned by Diogenes, ix. 66, is Valerius So ran us, an older 

unknown. (^) Among the contemporary and acquaintance 

Bomans of this period, the of Cicero's (Cic. Brvt. 46, 169), 

following are known to us as seems from what is quoted by 

adherents of the Stoic doc- Augustine ((^v. i>. vii. 11, 13), 

trine : Q. Lucilius Balbus, probably from his treatise on 

whom Cicero praises as a dis- the Gknls (Bernhardy, Bom. 

tinguished Stoic (iV. B. i. 6, 16) lAt. 229), to have belonged to 

and whom in the second book the «chool of Pansetius. Some 

of this treatise he considers as others who are also occasionally 

the representative of the school, reckoned among the Stoics, as 

M.Porcius CatoUticensis, VarroandBrutus, will be spoken 

already described by Cicero of later on. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE ACADEMIC PHILOSOPHERS IN THE FIRST CENTURY 

BEFORE CHRIST. 

This approxiination and partial blending of the ^?^^* 
scliools of philosophy, as has been already observed, 



was accomplished in a still more decisive manner in C. The 
the Academy. We have seen how eflfectively the way „ti^^ ' 
was cleared for eclecticism, partly through the scep- 
ticism of the Academy, and partly through the theory 
of probability connected with that scepticism ; and 
how in consequence certain traces of this mode of 
thought appear even among the first disciples of 
Cameades.* It was still more definitely developed 
after the commencement of the first century before 
Christ, by Philo ajid Antiochus. 

Philo,* a native of Larissa, in Thessaly,' was the pj^n^ ^f 
disciple and successor of Clitomachus in Athens/ In ^oHi$a. 

> PhU, d. Or. m, i. 626, 2; ler Grief sw. 1869), col. 33, he 

supra, p. 5, 2. came when he was about 

* C. F. Hermann, De Philone twenty-four to Athens, and here 
ZaHssao : Qott. 1861 ; ibid. De for fourteen years attended the 
JPhUone Lariu, disputatio aU school of Clitomachus, after he 
t&ra, 1865 ; Krische on Cicero's had previously been instructed 
Acadendoa, Qottinger Studien, in his native city (according 
ii. 126-200, 1846. to Biicheler's emendation, for 

■ Stob. Eel. ii. 38. eighteen years ; therefore, from 

* Cic. Aoad. ii. 6, 17 : CUto- his sixth or seventh year ; I 
maeho Philo vester operam mtU' should rather conjecture : ircp2 
ta annoi dedit ; Plut. Cfio. 3 ; 5ic[r^ triccS^vJIni, or something 
Stob. I. e. According to the Ind, simUar) by Callicles, a disciple 
Mero,Academioorum(Qd.BViCitie'> ofCameades. According to the 
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Chap, the Mithridatic war he fled, with others on the Boman 

IV 

, side, to Eome,* and here gained for himself great 

esteem,* both as a teacher and as a man. Through 
him Cicero was won over to the doctrine of the new 
Academy, as Philo had apprehended it.' Whether 
he ever returned to Athens we do not know ; but in 
any case he does not seem to have long survived the 
Boman journey.* As a philosopher he at first, we 

Ind. Hero, he had also enjoyed toric, vide Tu$e, ii. 3, 9 ; 11, 26. 
the instruction of Apollodonis * Flut. Cio, 3 : *i\wyos SiiiKovfft 
the Stoic, at least the imper- rov i^ *AKaBrifAlas, tp fid\t<rra 
' feet text seems to mean this ; "Pafuuoi r&v K\eirofidxov trvrfi' 
but whether Apollodorus is the Sav Koi Bih, rhv Xiyoy iBaviiaffcof 
Athenian mentioned (^tupra^^p, uai 9ik rhp rpinov ^dm^iroy. 
53) or the Seleucian mentioned Cic. Acad. i. 4, 13 : Philoy mag' 
{PhU. d. Or, in. i. 47) seems nv* vir. Cf . the following note, 
the more doubtful, as Philo*s and also Stob. Eel. ii. 40. 
own leadership of the school * Plut. I. o. j Cic. Tuse. I. o, ; 
{supra, p. 63) can scarcely y, D. i. 7, 16 ; Brut. l.e., totum 
have begun later than that of eime tradidi. 
Apollodorus of Athens, and * The Mithridatic war broke 
as the predecessor of the latter, out in 88 B.C., and probably 
Mnesarchus, was the teacher Philo came immediately after 
of Philo's pupil Antiochus (vide this to Bome. We hear of a 
infra 86, 1). That he followed treatise he had composed while 
Olitomachus as head of the Antiochus was with Lncullus 
school, we find from the Ind. in Alexandria (Cic. Acad. ii. 4, 
Sere, and Bus. Pr. Ev. xiv. 8, 9 11), which, according to Zumpt 
(according to Numenius) ; and {Abh, d. Berl. Acad, 1842 ; 
from Cic. Brut, 89, 306, that he HUft: Phil. Kl.p, 67), would fall 
• was the most important philoso- in the year 84, according to Her- 
pherof the Academy of his time mann 2. {;. 1. 4, in 87. When 
{prineepi Academiai) ; Acad, ii. Cicero came to Athens in 79 B.G. 
6, 17 {Phihne a/utem vivo patro- he cannot have been there, as he 
einiwm, AoademicB non defuU), would otherwise have been 
In Athens Antiochus was his mentioned in Plut. Oic. 4 ; Cic. 
pxipil(vide infra 86, 1). Besides Brut. 91, 316 ; Fin. v. 1, 1. Per- 
philosophy he taught rhetoric haps he remained in Bome, or, 
very zealously (Cic. Be Orat. iiL as seems to me more probable, 
28, 110). was no longer living. How the 
* Cic. Brut. 89, 806. Concern- statement as to the length of 
ing the instructions he gave his life is to be completed can- 
there in philosophy and rhe- not be ascertained. BUcheler 
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are told, zealously defended the doctrine of Gameades Chap. 
in its whole content; in the sequel, however, he ^' 
became unsettled in regard to this doctrine, and 
without expressly abandoning it, he sought greater 
fixity of conviction than the principles of his pre- 
decessors afforded.* Though it was not in itself con- 
trary to the spirit of scepticism that he should 
regard philosophy from the practical point of view,^ Huprac- 
yet this mode of treating it received from him an 
application which went beyond scepticism : he was 
not satisfied, like Pyrrho, by the destruction of 
dogmatism to clear away hindrances, with the re- 
moval of which (according to that philosopher) 
happiness came of itself; but in order to attain this 
end he found complete directions for right conduct 
to be necessary. The philosopher, he says, may be • 
compared with a physician ; as health is for the latter, 
so is happiness for the former, the final end of his 
whole activity ; ' and from this definition of its aim, 



prefers ^Koma rpia, for he says iT€B^fi§if e? oltrB* Sri, r&p i\€y^. 

there is no room in the lacuna 6vrcfp rvxctV, tpa fi^ i96Ku ficrit 

for ifihofjL.4iKoyTa {Ind. Hero, v&ra fiaXXiav abrds hc^v ^tiytw, 

Acad, 33, 18). That Philo had at first professed 

* NcLinen. ap. Eus. Pr. Ev, the Academic scepticism more 

ziy. 9, 1 : At the beginning of nnconditionallj than he after- 

his career as a teacher, Philo wards did, follows from Cic. 

was full of zeal in defending Acad, ii, 4, 11 «^. ; vide mfra, 

ihe doctrine of the Academy : p. 80, 2. 

Koi rh Se^oyfjJva ry KAciro- ' Pyrrho had already done this 

lidxv vH^ «ai '^o7s ^ttucoTs (cf. PhU, d. Or. III. i. 484, 3). 
iKopifffftro p^poiri x^^^V- S^h- ' Stob. Eel. ii. 40 sq. : iouc4vai 

sequently, however, oMv /uiv 94 ^<n rbv ^i\6<roit>oy larp^ . . . 

icar^ r^ airii icun^ Mti, ri 8i r&v Ktd yhp rf lorpucy tnrovi^ waaa 

TaffrifidTtoy alrrhp iardtrrpe^tp trtpl rb t^Xoj, rovro 9* Ijp ^(cia, 

ipipytui re koI ifM^jyyia, iroX- Koi t§ ^i\o<ro^i^ irepl r^y cdSoi- 

X^y 8^t' ^x<^y li^fi T^p 9uLia0riirat /wpUlp, 
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Phap. he derives the six divisions of philosophy which he 
^ assumed,^ and according to which he himself treated 

of ethics in its whole extent.* Where the interest 
for a systematic form of doctrine, though primarily 
only in the sphere of practical philosophy, was so 
strong, there also the belief in the probability of scien- 
tific knowledge must necessarily have been strength- 



' According to Stobseus, I. o., to maintain that the Stoic 

they are the following. The ethics agreed so entirely in all 

firgt thing that is necessary, he things essential with those of 

says, is that the sick man the Academy and Peripatetics, 

should be prevailed upon to that Zeno had no occasion to 

submit himself to medical separate himself from the Aca- 

treatment, and that other demy. The fowrtk part treats 

coimsels should be opposed — irepi ^{mv, and fixes the Oewfyfi- 

this is the \6yos rporpeirrucbs fiura 8i' &p ^ ^uXaic^ y^y^trerai 

(rapopiJiMV M r^v hptr^v), which rov r4\ovs, primarily for the 

has partly to prove the worth conduct of individuals. The 

of virtue (or, perhaps more ac- same problem is undertaken by 

curately^ of philosophy) and the J^th part, the wo\iriK6sf in 

partly to confute the objections regjurd to the commonwealth, 

against philosophy. (The xpo- In order to provide not only 

rpfwriKds of Philo is thought for the wise, but also for the 

by Krische, I. e. p. 191, and Her- /u^<r«s huuceifitvoi ivBpwTrot, who 

mann, i. 6, ii. 7, to be the pro- are unable to follow logical in- 

totype of Cicero's Hortensitu^ "ij^tigation, the sixt.h part is 

cf., however, Phil. d. Or. II. ii. required, the troe^ruths xAyos^ 

63). This being attained, there which coins the results of ethics 

must, secondly f be a remedy into rules for individual cases, 
applied — on the one hand, * This is evident from the 

false and injurious opinions concluding words of Stobseus, 

must be discarded, and, on the p. 46 (in regard to Arius Didy- 

other, right opinions must be mus) : oSrws iikv oZv ^iXwvos 

imparted — 6 w€pl iyaScip Koi ^x^' 9ialp€<rts. iyi» 8' cl fikp 

KOK&v tAtos, The third is the itpyar4pws ZicKtlfiriv, iipKcadfls tip 

\6yos irepl T9\av. In this part awrf trvytTpov ij^ri rk -rcpl rap 

of Philo's ethics Hermann con- &p€<rK6prc0y, rp rris i^ofitp^ias 

jectures (ii. 7) the source of 4viKov<t>t(6fi9Pos tr^piypwpf,^ &c. 

the 4th book of Cicero's treatise Any one who agrees with Her- 

De Finibus. This, however, mann's conjecture respecting 

not only cannot be proved, but Fin. iv. has the less right to 

it is also improbable, as Philo, dispute this, as Hermann does 

and not Antiochus, was the first (iL 6). 
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ened and the inclination to scepticism weakened ; * Chap. 
and so we actually find that Philo withdrew from ' . 



the standpoint which had simply disputed the pos- Modifioa- 
sibility of knowledge. The Stoic theory of know- ^^fftu 
ledge he could not, of course, adopt ; against the of the 
doctrine of intellectual cognition, he argued with ^ ^* 
Caraeades that there is no notion so constituted 
that a false notion may not co-exist with it : * and 
the truth of sensible perception from which the 
Stoics ultimately derived all notions he denied for 
all the reasons which his predecessors in the Academy 
had given ; ' and little as he could agree with the 

' This connection is, indeed, imprestum effiotwnque ex eo, 
denied by Hermann, I. c. ; but unde esset, quale esse non posset 
as we know (from Stob. Z.o.) ex eo, wide non esset , . . koo 
that Philo placed the ultimate cvm inji/rmat tollitque PMlo, 
end of philosophy in happiness, Judicium tolUt incogniti et 
that he believed this to be eogniti. But this does not 
conditioned by right moral mean, as Hermann (ii. 11) as- 
Tiews (JjyiSas ^x®"*'^"* W{o<, Ot<a- serts, that Philo maintained 
ft^fiara ^i piov), and by a whole that if there were a vis^im like 
system of such views, and de- that required by Zeno, no com- 
vot^d one of the six sections of ^prehensio would be possible ; 
his ethics expressly to the re- but rather, if the comprehen- 
moval of false and the impart- sible must be a visum impres- 
ing of true opinions, the in- svm, and so forth, there would 
ference is Inevitable that he be nothing comprehensible ; the 
held true opinions to be neces- same statement that is made by 
sary, and consequently did not Sext. Pyrrh, i. 235 {infra, p. 
maintain — at any rate, for the 81, 2). Cf. as to the corre- 
practical sphere — the stand- spending propositions of Oar- 
point of pure doubt, nor was neades, Phil, d, Qr.lM. i. 601 sq. 
satisfied with mere probability ; » If we have no direct in- 
and what we know of him formation on this point, it 
shows that this was not the follows with great probability 
case. from what we can gather of 

• Cic. Acad. ii. 6, 18: Cum the contents of the lost 1st 

enivi ita nega/rety quiequam esse book of Cicero's Academica 

quod comprehendi posset, . . . Priora and the 2nd book of 

si Ulud esset Hcut Zeiw dejinvret the Academica Posteriora ; from 

tale visum . . * visum igitwr Acad. IL 25, 7d, and from the 
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Chap, adversaries of the Academic doctrine as hitherto 

IV 

' understood, he as little desired to renounce the 
doctrine itself. When his disciple Antiochus ad- 
vanced the proposition that the school of the 
Academy had been imtrue to its original tendency 
since the time of Arcesilaus, and that there must 
therefore be a return from the new Acitdemy to the 
old, Philo raised the liveliest opposition to this de- 
mand, and to the whole statement : the new Academy, 
he declared, was not distinct from the old, and there 
could, therefore, be no question of a return to the 
latter, but solely and entirely of maintaining the 
one genuine Academic doctrine.* But when we 
look more closely, this union of the new Academy 
with Plato, as that of Philo with the new Academy, 
is only to be attained by a subtlety which even his 
contemporaries did not fail to rebuke.^ Scepticism, 

fragments preserved by Nonius the new Academy, that of Cli- 

(c£. the arguments of Krische, tomachus and Cameades, which 

I. c, p. 154 sq^ 182 sq. ; Her- he undertakes to defend against 

mann, ii. 10). Antiochus. Of. Augustin, c, 

* Cic. Acad. i. 4, 13: An- Acad. iii. 18, 41: Smo (An- 

tioohi itiagigter PhiZo . . . negat tiochus) a/rreptU iterum illis 

in libriSi quod coram etiam ex armis et Philon resiitit donee 

ipso audiebamtiSf duos Acade- moreretur, et omnea ejus reli' 

mias esse, erroremque eorvmi, qui quias TulUu^s nwtter oppressit. 

ita putaruwt (as Antioclma, vide From Philo are probably de- 

ififra), coa/rguit. The same is rived the arguments of Cicero 

maintained by Cicero, as an (ap. August, iii. 7, 16) on the 

adherent of Philo*s doctrine superiority of the Academy to 

(he has just before directly ac- all other schools, 

knowledged himself a follower * When Philo's treatise came 

of the new Academy), c. 12, 46. into the hands of Antiochus 

In relation to this subject (as Cicero relates, Acad. ii. 4, 

Cicero says {Acad. ii. 6, 17) : 11) he was quite startled, and 

Philone atitem vivo patrooininm asked Heraclitus of Tyre, for 

AcademicB non defuit. The many years the disciple of Philo 

Academy which he defends is and CUtomachus : Viderentwrns 
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Philo believed, was, as against the Stoic arguments, Chap. 
perfectly well estabKshed ; for the rational concep- ' 



tion, which they had made the criterion, was as such -^«« thet^ry 
not available : but in themselves things are not un- udge, 
knowable ; * and in connection with this, he main- 
tained that the scepticism of the Academy was, 
from the beginning, only meant in this sense ; it 
was not its design to deny all and every knowledge 
of things ; * this was denied only in opposition to 
the Stoics, and with reference to the Stoic crite- 
rion,' while genuine Platonism was maintained as 
the esoteric doctrine of the school,* As the 
danger from the Stoics no longer appeared to be 
pressing, he considered it an opportune time to go 
back to the original doctrines professed by the 

ilia PhilonUt aut ea num vel e pure Cameadean scepticism, 

Philone vel ex ullo Acadeviioo the representative of which in 

audivisset aUqvando ^ to which the first edition of the Aoa- 

he replied in the negative. In dertiica was Catulus), negat 

the same work Philo's statement Academicos omnino dicere (cf. 

concerning the doctrine of the ihid. 6, 18). 

new Academy is described as ■ Thos the rise and design 

an untruth, and this censure is of the scepticism of the Aca- 

repeated, 6, 18. demy is represented by Augus- 

» Sext. Pyrrh. i. 235: ol «i tine (CAcad. ii. 6, 14), who no 

*cpi *lXMvd (poffiv, Hcrov fikv M doubt derived this conception 

T^ Srctfiic^ Kpirripltfy rovreffri rp from Philo as explained by 

KarakrfimK^ tp^avraalt^, iucard- Cicero. Cf. mj}ra, note 1. 

Xfirra ehai rii irpdyfuira, Hffov 8^ * This statement meets us 

iir\r^<l>{KreirMViFpayfidrwvavrwv often (vide Phil. d. Or. III. i. 

KaTdKtrirrd. But the expression 493, 4) ; that it is ultimately 

icardKriwrhs must here be taken derived from Philo is probable, 

in a somewhat wider sense; partly from its inter-connection 

cf . ivf. p. 82, 3. with all other presuppositions 

' Cic. Acad. ii. 4, 12. The of his, and partly because it is 

arguments of Antiochus against not only found in Augustine, 

Philo he will pass over, mintis C. Acad. iii. 17, 38 ; 18, 40 ; but 

enim acer odversaHuM est i«, qui in c. 20, 43, Aug^tine expressly 

iita, qua iunt heri defema (the appeals to Cicero fur it. 
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Chap. Platonic school ; * but he could not see in this re- 
• storation of the old Academy any abandonment of 
the tendency of the new, since he held that the new 
Academy had not departed at all from the original 
Platonism.^ But if we ask in what consisted this 
genuine Platonism, the answer is not very satis- 
factory. On the one hand, Philo, in agreement with 
his predecessors of the new Academy, denied the 
possibility of a complete knowledge, of compre- 
hending ; not merely in regard to the Stoic theory 
of knowledge, but quite universally ; for like those 
predecessors, he lacked a sure criterion for the dis- 
crimination of true and fidse.' Notwithstanding, 



* August, iii. 18, 41 (donbt- tiochus to Philo a remigra/re in 
less after Cicero) : Antioohvs novam. domum e vet&re. 
PHlonis auditati hominis gva/n,' ■ This is evident from Cic. 
turn a/rhitror ovreunutpeotimmi, Acad. ii. 22, 69. After Cicero, 
qui jam velvti aperire ce- as an adherent of Philo, has 
deniibui hostilms portas ccspe- defended the proposition, nihil 
rat et ad Platonii auctoritatem esse quod peroipi possit, with 
Academiam legesque revooare the old sceptical argument, the 
(as he saw the enemy in re- impossibility of finSjig a crite- 
treat, he had begun to open rion for the discrimination of 
the gates of the city they true and false, he here con- 
were besieging, and to re- tinues : 8ed prius pauca cum 
establish the previous order Antiocho^ qui Iubo ipsa, qua a 
which had been interrupted by me defendwvtv/r, et didicit apud 
the war). Pkilonem tarn Mu, vt cofistaret 

> So far Plutarch (Luc, 42 ; diuHus didioisse neminemj et 

Brut. 2) may call Philo the scripsit de his relms aeutissime ; 

head of the new Academy, and et idem lusc non aorius accusavit 

Antiochus that of the old ; and in senectute qua/m a/ntea defend 

similarly Cicero {Acad. i. 4, 1 3 ; toAoerat . . . qvis enim iste dies 

ii. 22, 70) may describe Antio- inluxerit, qtuero, qui ilU often- 

chus as the man who through derit earn,, quam muUos annos 

the renovation of the old Aca- esse negitivcisset, veri et falsi 

demy fell away from Philo natam? Vide the following 

while he himself conversely sees note, 
in his retrogression from An- 
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however, he would not renounce all certainty of Chap. 
conviction, nor would he allow that with the com- ' 

prehensibility of things, all knowledge must stand 
and fall. Between * uncertain ' and * incomprehen- eu doc 
able,' he thought, there is a great difference ; he who f ^^^^^^. 
holds things to be incomprehensible is fer ftom ness: 
necessarily asserting that no certainty is to be 
attained ; there is a clear manifestness, which is yet 
something other than comprehension — a truth 
stamped upon the soul, to which we hold even if we 
are not in a position to understand it.* How we 
receive information of this truth, Philo does not 
seem to have shown more particularly, nor did he 
explain what share in the formation of manifest con- 
victions belonged on the one hand to the senses, and, 
on the other, to the reason ; ^ but when he speaks of 
a truth which is stamped upon the soul,' we can 
hardly think of anything else than that immediate 
knowledge, which, as we shall see, played so great a 



* The representative of An- conantwr ottendere esse alignid 

tiochns in Cic Acad. ii. 10, 32, j?erspicuij verum illud qmdem 

seems to refer to Philo when he impresmim in animoatque Tnente, 

says, having previously spoken neque tamen id percipi ac com- 

oftheabsolute scepticism of the prendi posse. Cameades and 

new Academy : AUi autem ele- Clitomachus, who allow only a 

gantius, qui etiam queruntti/r, high degree of probability to 

quod eos insimulemtis omnia in- our knowledge at the best, can- 

eerta dicere, quaMvmqve vnter- not have expressed themselves 

sit inter vncertum et id, quod in such a manner. 

percipi non possity docere co- * We should have expected 

nantur atqus digtinguere. But even in this case that his defi- 

in any case what is added in c. nitions of it would have been 

11, 34, must relate to him : alluded to in the discourses 

SimUi in errore versantur, cwn directed against him by Cicero. 

eonmtio veritatis coaeti per- ■ A definition to which Her- 

spi-cva (^ivoffyh, 4ydpy€ia) a mann (ii. 13) rightly draws 

perceptis vohi/nt distinguere et attention. 

G 2 



IV. 
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Chap, part with his disciple Cicero. WTien, however, we 
, find that he did not venture to ascribe to this know- 
ledge the full certainty of intellectual cognition, and 
consequently assumed manifestness to be a kind of 
conviction, the certainty of which transcends mere 
probability, but does not reach the unconditional cer- 
tainty of the conception — ^this is very characteristic 
of the middle position of our philosopher between 
Carneades and Antiochus,* and it was so far not 
without reason that Philo was distinguished from 
his predecessors, no less than from his successors,* as 
the founder of the fourth Academy; while, on the 
other hand, this appellation tells in favour of the 
opinion that between the doctrine of Philo and that of 
Carneades an important divergence had really taken 
place. That directly certain element, Philo, like Cicero 
after him, might seek before all things in the utter- 
ances of moral consciousness, and so his theory of know- 
ledge might serve him as a foundation for practical 
philosophy, the necessity for which seems to have been 
his determining influence in originating the theory,* 

* This opinion I believe to 79, 2; 82, 3) that there is no 

be justifiable, notwithstanding rufta veri et falsi, nihil esse 

Hermann's contradiction {I. c. quod percipi possit. On the 

ii. 1 3), for I cannot admit that contrary, when he missed even 

Philo's perspicuitas coincides in the Stoic ^avraffia Kara- 

with the unconditioned cer- Xr/irri/c^ the sign of true know- 

tainty, which, according to ledge, and consequently the 

Plato, is present in the intuition nota veri et fain, he must have 

of ideas, and excels in truth discovered it all the more in 

the intellectual knowledge of that knowledge to which he 

the Stoics. Had this been ascribes such unconditional 

Philo's meaning he could not certainty, 

possibly have maintained uni- * Cf . Phil. d. Or, III. i. 526, 2. 

versally as he does {vide mpra^ » Suprat p. 77 sq. 
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But lA itself Philo's scientific position could not^- vhap. 

IV 

long be maintained. He who assumes a certainty, ' 

as Philo did in his doctrine of the self-evident or 
manifest, could not, without inconsistency, deny that 
every sure token of distinction between the true and 
the fedse is wanting to us ; he could no longer pro- 
fess the principles of the new Academy ; conversely, 
he who did profess them could not logically go be- 
yond Cameades' doctrine of probability. If a man 
found it impossible to satisfy himself any longei 
with that doctrine, there remained nothing for him 
but to break with the whole standpoint of the scep- 
ticism of the new Academy, and to claim afresh for 
human thought the capability for the knowledge of 
truth. This further step was taken by the most 
important of Philo's disciples,* Antiochus* of 
Ascalon.^ 

This philosopher had for a long time enjoyed Antiochut 
Philo's instructions, and had himself embarked upon i{^'^^ 
works advocating the scepticism of the Academy, 
when he began to grow uncertain about it.* This 
may have been in great measure the result of his 
having attended the lectures not only of Philo, but 

* Of whom those known to Par. 1866; but, as the treatise of 

us are mentioned infra, p. 99 tq. Chappe was unknown in Ger- 

' Concerning him, vide many, this flagrant plagiarism 

Kri8che,6^'#.jSt*rf.ii. 160-170; was only discovered after the 

and C. Chappius, Be AntiocM death of its author. 
Asc. vita et doctrina, Paris, ■ Strabo, xvi. 2, 29, p. 769 ; 

1864 ; who, however, does not Plut. Luc, 42 ; Cic. 4 ; Brut. 2 ; 

go beyond what is well known. ^Elian, V.ff.jni, 26. 'AcKoKuvlrris 

A hteral copy of this disserta- is his most usual appellation, 
tion appeared in D'AUemand's * Supra, p. 80, 1; 82, 1, 3; 

Be Antiocho Asc, Marb. and Cic Acad, iL 2, 4 ; 19, 63. 
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Chap, of the Stoic Mnesarchus,* who, as the disciple of 



IV. 



« 



Pansetius, had indeed opposed the scepticism of 
the new Academy, but at the same time prepared 
the way for that blending of Stoicism with the 
Platonic doctrine which in the sequel was completed 
by Antiochus. During the first Mithridatic war, 
we find him with Lucullus in Alexandria;* and 
only then did things come to an open rupture be- 
tween him and Philo,' He afterwards stood at the 

• 

* Numen. ap. Eus. Pr, Ev. ing the Stoic whose name the 
xiv. 9, 2 ; Augustine, 0. Acad, treatise of Antiochus bore, p. 
iii. 18, 41, doubtless taken from 53, n,). Either in this work or 
Cicero ; cf . Cic. Acad. ii. 22, in the KcwoviKh, from the second 
69 : Quid ? evm, Mnesarchi book of which a passage is 
pcBnitehat ? qvid ? Dardani t quoted in Sezt. Math. vii. 201 
qui erant Athenis tvrni priri' (vide sup. p. 30, 1), but pro- 
cipes Stoicorum. He only sepa- bably in the former, we have 
rated himself from Philo at a the source of the whole polemic 
later date. Concerning Mne- against the scepticism of the 
sarchus and Dardanus, vide Academy, which Cicero (Acad, 
fupra, p. 52, 3. ii. 5 sqq.) represents Lucullus 

* Cic. Acad. ii. 4, 11 (cf. as repeating from spoken dis- 
suprat 76, 4); ibid. 2, 4; 19, courses of Antiochus (vide 6, 
61. Whether he went straight 12 ; 19, 61). Cf. Ejische, I. c. 
from Athens to Alexandria, 168 sqq. Of the second version 
however, or had accompanied of the Aoademica Cicero ex- 
Philo to Rome, and here allied pressly says (Ad Aft. xiii. 19), 
himself with Lucullus, is not qua erant contra hKaroKri^lcaf 
stated. prceclare colleata ah Antiooho, 

■ According to Cicero, I. c.y it Va/rroni dedi ; but Varro had 

was in Alexandria that An- now taken the place of LucuUus. 

tiochus first saw the work of Cicero also made use of Antio- 

Philo, which he was so unable chus by name in the books Be 

to reconcile with those doc- MnibV'8, the fifth of which is 

trines of Philo already known taken from him. Also, in re- 

to him that he would scarcely gard to the Topica, Wallies (De 

believe the treatise to be Eont. Topic. Cic., Halle, 1878) 

genuine (vide sup, p. 80, 2) ; and shows it to be probable that 

this induced him to write a work Cicero follows Antiochus in 

against it, called Sosus (vide chapters 2-20. But as in the 

N. D. i. 7, 16), to which Philo rapid compilation of this short 

seems again to have responded treatise he had no books at hand 

(vide sup. p. 80, 1, and concern- and consequently wrote from 
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head of the Platonic school in Athens when Cicero, Chap. 

IV 

in 79-78 B.C., was his pupil * for half a year. About ' 



ten years later he died.* 

Through Antiochus the Academy was so decidedly BU 
diverted from the sceptical tendency to which it had ^ain^ 
abandoned itself since Arcesilaus, that it never, as a foepUdim. 
whole, returned to it ; and Antiochus is, therefore, 
called the founder of the fifth Academy.* When 
he had once freed himself from the scepticism of 
Cameades, he made a polemic against it the special 
task of his own life.* The sceptic, as Antiochus 
believes, abolishes, with the certainty, even the 
probability which he himself maintained; for if 

memory {Top, L 5) we may mortutu (cf. Plut. Zue. 28, ac- 

also perhaps discover in it cording to which Antiochus 

the substance of a lecture had mentioned the battle at 

which he- heard while with Tigranocerta, perhaps as an 

Antiochus, and with the help eye-witness). Since this battle 

of written notes brought away; took place on October 6, 685 

nothing is known besides this A.u.o. (69 B.C.) Antiochus 

of any treatise of Antiochus on must have lived at least tiU 

Topica, the following year. On the 

* Plut. do. 4 ; Cic. Fin. v. 1, other hand, we see from the 
1 ; Brut, 91, 815 ; cf . Acad. i. It^d. Hero. 34, 6, that he 
4,13; ii. 35, 113; Legg. i. 21, died in Mesopotamia in con- 
64. Atticus also had made his sequence of the hardships of 
acquaintance in Athens {Legg, the expedition. Brutus some 
I. c). To this later time must years later heard no longer 
be referred what is said in the Antiochus but his brother Aris- 
Irid. Acad, Hero. 34, of mis- tus in Athens (Cic. Brvit. 97, 
sions (ir/>c0rj8c^o»y) to Rome and 332, with which Tusc. v. 8, 21, 
to the generals in the pro- does not disagree). More pro- 
vinces, cise dates for the life of An- 

* We see this from Cic. Aead. tiochus it is not possible to fix. 
ii. 2, 4, and more distinctly ■ PUl. d. Gr. IIL i. 626, 2. 
from c 19, 61 : Htse ArOioehut * Cf. Cic. Aead. ii. 6, 12 ; 
fere et AlexandretB turn et muU Augustine, C. Aead. 6, 15 : 
iU ammi pott multo etiam ad- Nihil tanien magit defevidebat^ 
severawtiiM, in Syria eum e$set quam verum pereipere poue 
neeum, paulo ante quam est iapientem. 
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ly ' the true does not allow itself to be known as such, it 

cannot be said that anything appears to be true ; * 

consequently he not only contradicts the natural 
necessity for knowledge,^ but also makes all action, 
impossible ; for Antiochus, like Chrysippus, rejected 
the notion that we might follow probability in action, 
even without knowledge and assent ; partly because, 
as we have seen, without truth there can be no 
probability, and partly because it is impossible to act 
without assent and conviction, or, on the other hand, 
to refuse assent to the self-evident, the possibility 
of which a portion of the adversaries conceded.^ 
This practical interest is just what is, in his eyes, of 
the highest importance : the consideration of virtue 
is, as Cicero expresses it, the strongest proof of the 
possibility of knowledge, for how could the virtuous 
man make a sacrifice to his fulfilment of duty, if he 
had no fixed and unassailable conviction ? how would 
practical wisdom be possible if the aim and problem 
of life were unknowable ? * But he also believed he 
had the better of his adversaries even in the sphere 
of theory. The whole question here turns on the 
statement, against which Carneades had chiefly 
directed his attacks — that true conceptions have 
tokens in themselves, by which they may be dis- 
tinguished with certainty firom false.* Against this 

* Cic. Aoad. ii. 11, 33, 36; In the first of these passages 
17, 54 ; 18, 59 ; 34, 109. Lucullus says, in reference to 

* Loc. cit. 10, 30 sq. Philo's objections against ra- 
« Loc. cit, 8, 24 ; 10, 32 ; 12, tional conceptions (svjfra, 79, 

87 sqq, 2) : Omnis oratio contra Acade- 

* Loc cit. 8, 23 ; cf . 9, 27. miam stLscipitv/r a nobiSf iit 

* Phil. d. Qr. III. i. 501 »qq. retineamiis earn definitionem, 
and Cic. Acad, ii. 6, ll3 ; 13, 40. quam Philo voluit evertere. 
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the sceptics had chieJfly urged the various cases Chap. 
of deceptions of the senses, and similar errors. The ' 

existence of these errors Antiochus does not deny, 
but he believed we ought not on that account to 
discard the dicta of the senses ; it merely follows 
that the senses are to be kept healthy — that all 
hindrances to correct observation are to be ban- 
ished, and all rules of foresight and prudence are 
to be observed, if the testimony of the senses is 
to be valid.^ In themselves the senses are for us 
a source of true conceptions ; for though sensation 
is primarily only a change taking place in ourselves, 
it also reveals to us that by means of which this 
change is eflfected.^ We must likewise, as Antiochus 
readily admits, allow truth to general concepts, if we 
would not make all thought, and all crafts, and arts 
impossible.^ But if, ais against this, the imagina- 
tions of dreamers or lunatics are brought forward by 
his opponents, Antiochus replies that these are all 
wanting in that self-evidentness which is proper to 
true intentions and conceptions ; * and if they seek 
to embarrass us with their sorites,^ he answers 
that from the similarity of many things it does not 
follow that there is no distinction between them; 
and if in particular cases we are obliged to 
suspend our judgment,^ we need not, therefore, 

* Loo. cit. 7, 19 sqq. • That Antiochus after the 

* Sext. Math, vii. 162 sq, precedent of Chrysippns {Phil. 

* Cic. I. c. 7. 21 sq. d. Qt. III. i. 115, 2) adopted this 

* Loc. cit. 16, 47 »qq. ; 16, 51 expedient even in regard to 
tq. According to 16, 49, An- purely dialectical objections, 
tiochus must have discussed such as the so-called \|/cv8($/icvos 
this objection at great length. we see from Gio. Acad. ii. 29, 

* Cf . Phil. d. Qr, m. i. 603. 96 iqq. 
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Chap, permanently renounce all claim to it.^ The scep- 
^' tics themselves, however, are so little able to carry 
out their principles that they involve themselves 
in the most striking contradictions. Is it not 
a contradiction to maintain that nothing can be 
maintained, and to be convinced of the impossibility 
of a firm conviction ? * Can a person, who allows no 
distinction between truth and error, use definitions or 
classifications, or even a logical demonstration, of 
which he is absolutely ignorant whether truth belongs 
to it ? ' Lastly, how can it be simultaneously main- 
tained that there are &lse notions, and that between 
true and false notions there is no difference, since 
the first of these propositions presupposes this very 
difference?* We must allow that some of these 
arguments, especially those last quoted, are not 
deficient in subtlety, but others must certainly be 
called very superficial, and rather postulates than 
proofs. 

In any case, however, Antiochus believed him- 
self justified by such reasoning in repudiating the 
demand that we should refirain from all acquies- 
cence ; * and in striving after a dogmatic knowledge 

^ Loo. oU. 16, 49 sq. ; 17, 54 tiochos. Arcesilans drew this 

sqq. inference : Si uUi rei sapiens 

^ Loe. oit. 9, 29 ; 34, 109. adsentietwr unquam, aliquando 

* Loc. oit, 14, 43. etiam opinabiitur ; nunquaan 

* Loo, oit, 14, 44 ; 34, 111, autem opinahitur ; nvZU igitur 
where there is also the obser- rei adsentietwr. Oarneades ad- 
vation that this was the objeo- mitted that the wise man some- 
tion which caused PMlo the times agreed, and therefore 
most embarrassment. had an opinion. The Stoics and 

* Cic. L 0. 21, 67 sq. He thus Antiochus deny this latter ; bat 
^formulates the relation of Ar- they also deny that from ag^ree- 
(cesilaos, Oarneades, and An- ment opinion necessarily fol- 
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instead of sceptical nescience. But he was not Chap. 



• 



IV. 



creative enough to produce an independent system ; 
he therefore turned to the systems ahready existing, 
not to follow any one of them exclusively, but to 
adopt that which was true from all ; and as it was 
the mutual contradiction of the philosophical 
theories which appeared to give to scepticism its 
greatest justification, Antiochus believed that he Maintains 
could not better estabUsh his own conviction than \^{^;,^ 
by asserting that this contradiction in some cases 'mentofall 
did not exist, and in others concerned only un- fygt&m, 
essential points ; that all the most important schools 
of philosophy were in the main agreed, and only 
difiered from each other in words. He counted 
himself, indeed, as belonging to the Academy ; he 
desired to re-establish the Platonism which his pre- 
decessors since Arcesilaus had abandoned, and to 
return from the new Academy to the old.^ But 
this, in his opinion, did not exclude a simultaneous 
alliance with Zeno and Aristotle. The Academic 
and Peripatetic doctrines are, he says, one and the 
same form of philosophy bearing diflferent names ; 
their diversity lies not in the fact but only in the 
expression.^ The same is the case with the Stoics : 
they also adopted the Academic-Peripatetic philo- 

lows ; for a man can distinguish > Sup, S2, 2 ; Cic. Acad. i. 

false and true, knowable and 12, 43 ; Fin. v. 3, 7; Brut. 91, 

unknowable. The ultimate 315 ; Aug^ustine, C, Acad, ii. 6, 

question, therefore, is always 16; lii. 18, 41. 

this : whether there is anything * Cic. Acad. i. 4, 17 ; 6, 22 ; 

which lets itself be known ii. 5, 16 ; 44, 136 ; Fin. v. 3, 7 ; 

with certainty, a ^vr curia 6, 14 ; 8, 21 ; of. iv. 2, 5. 
«caTa\ijimie^ (of. tup. 87, 4; 88, 5). 
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Chap. Sophy, and only changed the words : ' or, if it be 
• . admitted that Zeno introduced much that was new 
in substance also,* this was of such a subordinate 
kind, that the Stoic philosophy may, nevertheless, 
be considered as an amended form of the philosophy 
of the Academy, and not as a new system.^ Antio- 
chus himself adopted so many Stoic doctrines that 
Cicero says concerning him : * he desired, indeed, 
to be called a member of the Academy, but was, 
with the exception of a few points, a pure Stoic' * 
Yet these points, as a review of his doctrine will 
show, are of such importance that we can in truth 
call him as little a Stoic as an Academician or Peri- 
patetic ; and in spite of the affinity of his mode of 
thought with Stoicism, he must be considered an 
ms eclec' eclectic. 

Antiochus divided philosophy in the usual man- 
ner, into three parts ; ^ that he did not ascribe the 
same value to each of these is clear from the posi- 



* Cic. Acad. ii. 6, 15 ; 6, 16 
I\n, V. 8, 22 ; 26, 74 ; 29, 88 
N, 2>. i. 7, 16 ; Legg, i. 20, 64 



Cf. Pint. Cic. 4. When Cicero 

heard Antiochus, he had already 

left the new Academy: rhv 

Sext. Pyrrh. i. 236. SrvtK^v iK fitra^oXris Ocpatre^toy 

* Aead. i. 9, 35 sq. \6yov iy rms irX^Urrois. Sext. 
■ Ibid. 12, 43 : Verum esse Pyrrh. i. 236 : 6 *Kvrloxoi r^v 

autem arhitror, ut Antiooho 'Xrohv /iCT^o-yev cJj t^v ^Ako^ti- 
nottro famiUoH plaeebat, eor- ft'iay, &s «ca2 tlpyjcBai iir* odr^, 
reetiofiem veteris Academia Brt iv *AKa!i7ifil<f ^i\o<ro<t>€7 rek 
pathis quam aZiquam novam dut' "ZrwtKd. August. C. Acad. ill. 
cipUnam pvtamdam [^Stoicorum 18, 41. 
philosopMam], * Cic. Acad, i. 5, 19 (cf. ii. 

* Acad. ii. 43, 132 : Antic- 36, 116). That these two re- 
chv8, qui appelldbatur Acadc' presentations reproduce the 
micu$, erat quidem si perpauca views of Antiochus, Cicero ex- 
fMvtavisset^ germanisHmiu Sio- pressly states, Aca4, i 4, 14 ; 
icvs ; or, as it is said in 46, 137, IH>n. v. 3, 8. 

Stoicut perpauca halbuUens, 
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tion he assigned to them ; for he placed ethics, as Chap. 
the most important division, first, physics second, ' 

and logic third.* He paid most attention to the 
theory of knowledge and ethics.* Ethics, especially, 
is said by Cicero to have been in his opinion 
the most essential part of philosophy.' In his Hit theory 
theory of knowledge the principal thing is that udge, ^' 
refutation of scepticism which we have already 
mentioned; for the rest he adhered, according to 
Cicero,* strictly to the principles of Chrysippus ; and 
this is not contradicted by the fact that he also held 
the Platonic theory ; for he seems to have regarded 
as the most essential element of the latter those 
tmiversal determinations in which Platonism agreed 
not only with the Peripatetic doctrine, but also 
with that of the Stoics: that all knowledge pro- 
ceeded, indeed, from sensible perception, but in 
itself was an affair of the understanding.' The 

> So at least we find in Acad, quitw . . . aut ipsum Aristo- 

i. 6 sqq., not only in the enume- telem . , . ? a Chrysippo pedem 

ration, but also, and repeatedly, nusgttam. So, in c. 28-30, An- 

in the exposition of the three tiochus is thioughoat opposed 

divisions. on the assumption that he re- 

2 Antiochus, ap. Cic. Acad, cognises the dialectical rules of 

ii. 9, 29, etenim duo esse Jubc Chrysippus. 

maxima in phiUfSophia, judicium * AcadA.SyZO: TerUa dei/nde 

veri etjinem honorum^ &c. phUosophus pa/r» . . . sic trac- 

• Acad. i. 9, 34. tabatur ah utrisque (Plato and 

* Acad, ii. 46, 142 : Plato Aristotle) ; quanqiiam oriretv/r 
autem omne judicium veritatis a sensihus tamen non esse judi- 
veritatemque ipsam, abductam cium veritatis in sensihtis, 
ah opinionihus et a sensihus, Mentem volehant rerum esse 
eogitatiofiis ipsius et mentis judicem, &c. But the disciple 
esse voluit. Nwmquid horum of Antiochus speaks in a pre- 
prohat fwsfter Antiochus^ ille cisely similar manner of Zeno 
vero Tie majorum quidem stiorum, (11,42). 

tM enim a/uA Xe-nocraiem #0- 
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Chap. 
IV. 



Metaphy- 
sics and 
physics. 



doctrine of ideas, on the other hand, he abandoned,^ 
and thus, in his eflforts for unity, it might well 
appear to him at last that the Stoic theory of know- 
ledge was only an extension and closer definition of 
the theory of Plato and Aristotle.* To what an ex- 
tent Aristotelian and Stoic definitions and expres- 
sions were mingled in his logic, we see in Cicero's 
Topica^^ supposing this account really follows 
Antiochus/ In the same superficial manner, Antio- 
chus combines the Platonic metaphysics not only 
with those of Aristotle, but also of the Stoics ; for 
he, or Varro in his name,^ represents the supposed 
identical doctrine of Plato and Aristotle as follows : 
there are two natures, the active and the passive, 
force and matter, but neither is ever without the 
other. That which is compounded of both is called 
a body or a quality.^ Among these qualities the 
simple and the compound are to be distinguished ; 
the former consisting of the four, or, according to 
Aristotle, five, primitive bodies ; the latter, of all 
the rest ; of the first category, fire and air are the 
active, earth and water the receptive and passive. 
Underlying them all, however, is the matter without 
quality, which is their substratum, the imperishable, 



> Vide Acad, i. 8, 30, com- 
pared with 9, 33 and sup. p. 93, 4. 
2 Cf. Acad. i. 11, 42 sq. 

* Vide sup. p. 86, 3. 

* As Wallies demonstrates 
thoroughly {Be Font Top. Cic, 
22 sqq^. 

» Acad. i. 6, 24 sqq. 

* Cicero expressly says, g'tt<iZi- 
tas; and as on this occasion, 



as he himself remarks, he in- 
troduces the word quaZitas 
newly into the Latin language 
as a translation of the Greek 
TroMJrrjs, he must have found 
iroidrris and not reoihv^ employed 
by his predecessor. Qualities 
were declared to be bodies by 
the Stoics (cf . Phil. d. Qr. HI. i. 
99, 111). 
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but yet infinitely divisible elements, producing in Chap, 
the constant change of its forms definite bodies ' 



{qualidy All these together form the world ; the 
eternal reason which animates and moves the world 
is called the Deity or Providence, also Necessity; 
and, because of the unsearchableness of its workings, 
sometimes even Chance. To the man who could so 
entirely mistake thefiindamental doctrines of the older 
systems, and mingle together earlier and later ele- 
ments in so arbitrary a manner, the opposition of the 
Stoic system to the system of Plato and Aristotle 
could no longer appear specially important ; and so 
in the work we have so often mentioned,* it is only 
said that Zeno discarded the fifth element of Aris- 
totle (aether), and was likewise distinguished from 
the earlier philosopher in that he held bodies alone 
to be real. How far even this one distinction ex- 
tends, the eclectic does not seem to suspect. He 
expressly confounds mind with sense ;^ and says 
of Aristotle that he represents spirits' as consisting 
of aether, for which Zeno substituted fire.* We may 
with certainty assume that he did not enter into 
special physics. 

In regard to morals also, Antiochus remained EtUa. 
true to his eclectic character. He starts, like the 
Stoics, from self-love, and the fundamental impulse 
of self-preservation as the fundamental impulse of 
human nature, and attains from this starting point 



* Loc. cit. 11, 39. tuumfons est, atque etiam ipsa 

' Acad. li. 10, 30, Lucnllns sensus est, &c. 
says : Mens enim ijpsa, quce seu' * Acad, i. 7, 27 ; 11, 39. 
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Chap, the ground principle of the Stoics and Academics, 
* that of life according to nature.* It is as much a 
doctrine of the Stoics, however, as of the Academy 
that that which is according to nature is determined 
for each creature according to its own particular 
nature, and that therefore the highest good for man 
is found in a life according to human nature, per- 
fected on all sides.^ But herein the point is already 
indicated at which our philosopher diverges from 
Stoicism. Whereas the Stoics had recognised only 
the rational element in man as his true essence, 
Antiochus says that sensuousness also belongs to per- 
fected human nature, that man consists of soul and 
body, and though the goods of the noblest part have 
the highest worth, those of the body are not on that 
account worthless ; they are not merely to be desired 
for the sake of another, but in and for themselves.^ 
The highest good, therefore, according to him, con- 
sists in the perfection of human nature in regard to 
soul and body, in the attainment of the highest 
mental and bodily completeness ; ^ or, according to 
another representation,^ in the possession of all 
mental, bodily, and external goods. These con- 
stituents of the highest good are doubtless of un- 

* Cic. Pin, V. 9, 11. poris per se ipsvm expefit qui 

* Vivere ex hominis Tiatwra est Tnaxime e natura. So also 
tindiqtie perfecta et nihil re- Varro, as will be shown later 
quirente (Cic. I. c. 9, 26). on. 

» Acad. i. 5, 19 ; Fin. v. 12, * Fin. v. 13, 37 ; 16, 44 ; 17, 

34 ; 13, 38 ; 16, 44 ; 17, 47. Beauty, 47. 

health, strength, are desired » Acad.i. 5, 19, 21 nq., in the 

for themselves : Quoniam enim description of the Academic- 

natv/ra stds omnibtis expleri Peripatetic philosophy 
ptvrtilfvs vultt h/unc itattim cor- 
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•equal worth : mental endowments have the highest Chap. 
•value, and among these, moral endowments (yolv/nn ' 

ia/nice) have a higher place than merely natural 
gifts ; ^ but although corporeal goods and evils have 
only a slight influence on our well-being, it would 
foe wrong to deny all importance to them ;^ and if 
it be conceded to the Stoics that virtue for itself 
alone suffices for happiness, yet for the highest stage 
of happiness other things are likewise necessary.^ 
Through these determinations, in which he agrees 
with the old Academy,* our philosopher hopes to 
strike the true mean between the Peripatetic school 
which, in his opinion, ascribed too much value to 
the external,^ and the Stoic school which ascribed 
too little ; ^ but it is undeniable that his whole 
exposition fails in exactness and consistency. 

The same observation applies to other particulars. 
If Aristotle had given precedence to knowledge, and 
Zeno to action, Antiochus placed the two ends side 
by side, since both depend upon original impulses of 
nature.^ If the Stoics had maintained the unity, 

^ Mn. V. 1 3, 38 ; 21, 58, 60. tion) is recognised as an an- 

* Mn. V. 24, 72. thentic source of the Peripa- 
' Aead, i. 6, 22 : In nna tetic doctrine ; so that even 

ifirtute esse pomtam heatam here in respect to the Academic 

^fUam, nee tamen heatissimanty school, Antiochus wishes his 

niti adjungeremtuT et corporis innovations to be regarded 

et cetera qtuB stipra dicta sunt merely as a resuscitation of 

dd virtutis v^iim idonea (ii. 43, the original doctrine of the 

134; Fin, v. 27, 81 ; 24, 71). Academy. 

* Cf. PML d. Or, II. i. 881, 6. • Fin. v. 24, 72. 

\Fin. V. 6, 12; 25, 75. ''Fin. v. 21, 58: Actionum 

Aristotle himself is thus sepa- aut&ni genera plura^ vt oh- 

lated from his school, and scurentur etiami minora nicyor- 

beside him Theophrastus only ibvs, Maxinue avteni sunt ... 

(though with a certain limita- primiim comuleratio cogiiitioqve 

H 
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Chap, and the Peripatetics the plurality of virtue, Antiochu» 

; declares that all virtues are inseparably connected 

with one other, but that each of them presents itself 
in an individual activity ; * he does not, however^ 
attempt, as Plato did, to give any deeper account 
of their difference. If the Stoic schools were not 
quite agreed whether or not community with other 
men were a good in the strict sense — something to 
be desired in and for itself — ^Antiochus here again 
seeks to mediate ; for while he most fiilly acknow* 
ledges the value and necessity of this relation,* he 
make^ a double distinction among things of value 
in and for themselves :*viz., those which are directly 
a constituent of the highest good (the endowments 
of the soul and the body), and those which are to be 

rervm ccelegtiwrn, &c. Deinde to the Peripatetic school. Cf. 

rervm p-ablioamim atbninu- PAii.<f.6'r.II.,ii. 693; 851,1; 866, 

tratio . . . reliquoiqiie virtntes andArist. -^A. iV.viii.l, il66,a, 

et actiones vvrtutibus ooTtgnteri' 16 «^^., where it is shown in the 

tes. Cf. 18, 48 ; 20, 56 ; 23, 66. same way as by Antiochus that 

> Fin, V. 23, 66 sq, nature has implanted the love 

* Fin. V. 23, 65 sqq. ; Acad, of parents to children (^<Aia) 

i. 5, 21. In both passages the and of members of the same 

community of men with one race to each other, icoi fjukKurra^ 

another is treated as something rots kvBp^oiSy Zdtv robs (ptXap- 

inherent in hmnan nature ; and Bp^ovs hrcuvQvfjLtv^ and it is 

in the former it is shown how added : i^oi 5* ir ns koX 4p tm 

the feeling for this, from its vKdyais i»s olK^ioy Saras ^vBpmeos 

first appearance in family love, kuBp^irtf Ka\ <ptKov, The same 

spreads itself in an ever widen- is developed (by Arius Didy- 

ing circle and finally becomes mas) in the account of the 

univeri^ love of mankind Peripatetic ethics, ap. Stob. 

tcanritas generis htimani). This Eel. ii. 260 »q., in a discussion 

is essentially Stoic, and more which so distinctly recalls the 

particularly in the spirit of the manner of Theophrastus that 

later Stoicism; but the thought we may doubtless derive it 

of a universal love of mankind, from tins Peripatetic, of whom 

based upon the natural interde- something similar is observed, 

pendence of men, was not alien PhU. d. Or. n. ii. 861. 
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desired as an object of moral activity : only in the chap. 
latter class does he place friends, relations, and 
fatherland.* Like the Stoics, Antiochus would only 
allow the wise to be regarded as rulers, as free, rich, 
and noble ; like them he declares all the unwise to 
be slaves, and mad; and demands from the wise 
man a complete apathy;^ notwithstanding that he 
thereby contradicted the doctrine of the older 
Academy, and had himself no right to such un- 
qualified statements, considering his own opinions 
respecting the highest good. But when we find 
him violently opposing the closely connected pro- 
position of the equality of all faults,* this trait may 
likewise show us that he was not very scrupulous 
about scientific consistency. 

Consistency, however, was not the quality on ScJwolof 
which the success of a philosopher at that time " ^^^ ^*' 
chiefly depended. Among the contemporaries of 
Antiochus in the Academy, who are mentioned to 
ns, only the elder seem to have held to the doctrine 
of Cameades ; * among the yoimger generation, on 

' Fi/ti. V. 23, 68 : Itaftt vt duo t us of Tyre, who is known to us 

genera propter se expetendorum through Cicero {Acad, ii. 4, 

reperiamtwr, imuMf quod est m 11 sq.) as a disciple of long 

Utf m qtdlnis oompletwr Ulud standing of Clitomachus and 

eakremum, qws ttmt aut animi Philo, and a distinguished re- 

aut corporis: Jueo a/utem, qua presentative of the new Aca- 

swKt ex-trinseetis . , , ut OTnici, demy ; for the Academy is cer- 

vt parentes, tit Uheri, ut propm- tainly meant by the phUosophiay 

qvii ut ipsa patria, sunt iUa qua nv/nc prope dimissa revoca- 

qttidem sua sponte ea^a, sed twr^ as will be immediately 

eodem in genere, quo iUa, turn shown. Through a misunder- 

sumty &c. standing of the expression, 

^ Acad. ii. 44, 135 sq, Zumpt ( Ueher den Besta/nd der 

» Ihid. 43, 136 sq. Phil, Schvl. in Atken,) Abh. d. 

* This is true of Heraclei- Berl. Akad. 1842 ; Hist.PhiUl. 

H 2 
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Chap, the contrary,' Antiochus was so successful, that, 
L according to the testimony of Cicero, the doctrine 



Kl. 67 sq.) has been misled into sophers besides his brother, 
considering the disciple of Cli- Plutarch {Brut. 2) places his 
tomachns and Philo as a Peri- moral character higher than his 
patetic. He is perhaps the i^is ivKiyois. Also Dio, doubt- 
same person of whom it is said less the same who (according 
in the Ind. Here. Aead. 33, 4, to Strabo, xvii. 1, 11, p. 796 ; 
that he was seventy years old. Cic. Pro Ccel. 10, 23 ; 21, 51) 
Among the Romans who occu- perished as a member of an 
pied themselves with Greek Alexandrian embassy to Borne 
philosophy, C. Cotta is men- in 66 B.C., and is the person 
tioned (who was consul in 76 mentioned by Plutarch as the 
B.C.) by Cicero {N. D, i. 7, 16 author of table conversations 
sq.) as an acquaintance of An- (Plut. Qu. Conv. Pro, 3). Also, 
tiochus, but a disciple and according to the Ind. Here. 34, 
adherent of Philo. He criti- 6 ^^^'^'•(wh^re by owroDany other 
cises the Epicurean (I, o. i. 21 philosopher than Antiochus can 
«^^.) and (iii. 1 ^^g'.) the Stoic scarcely be intended), Apol- 
theology from the standpoint las, of Sardis; Menecrates, 
of the new Academy. As of Methyma ; and Mnaseas, 
hearers of Philo, Cicero also of Tyre. Concerning Aristo 
(^Aead. ii. 4, 11) mentions and Cratippus, who went 
Publius, Caius Sell us, and over to the Peripatetic school, 
Tetrilius Bogus. Diodo- mde in/ra, p. 121, 2. Aristus 
rus, a partisan of Mithridates, seems to have been followed by 
is also mentioned in this period, Theopompus, whom Brutus 
who held to the Academic school heard in Athens (Plut. Brut. 
(Strabo, xiii. 1, 66, p. 614) ; but 24) in 44 B.C., and who is men- 
he can scarcely be counted tioned by Philostratus (v. 
among the philosophers. Soph. i. 6). At the same date 
> Pre-eminent among their there lived in Alexandria at the 
number is Aristus, the brother court of Ptolemy XII. (Diony- 
of Antiochus, who succeeded sus) Demetrius (Lucian, Be 
him in his position of instruc- Calwnn. 16), of whom we 
tor at Athens (Cic. Brvt. 97, tnow, however, nothing further; 
332 ; Acad. ii. 4, 12 ; i. 3, 12 ; but, at any rate, he was a 
Tuso. V. 8, 21 ; Plut. Brvt. 2 ; worthier member of the school 
Ind. Here. 34, 2 sq. In 51 B.C. than the Philostratus men- 
Cicero (ad Att, V. 10 ; Tii90. v. tioned by Plutarch (Anton, 80). 
8,22) met him there, and de- Among the Bomans, besides 
scribes him as the only man Cicero, Varro, of whom we 
who formed an exception to shall have to speak more par- 
the generally unsatisfactory ticularly later on, was also 
state of philosophy in Athens, a disciple of Antiochus. M . 
According to the Ind. Herc^ Brutus had been instructed 
he had heard many other philo- by Aristus (Cic. Br^tt. 97, 332; 
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of the ne^w Academy was in his time almost entirely Chap. 
abandoned.* ^nesidemus says the same thing; and _____ 



Acad, i. 3, 12; Fin, v. 3, 8 ; to which he was not living when 

Tme, V. 8, 21), whom he re- Cicero wrote De Fmihns). 

sembled both personally and in > In Aead, ii. 4, 11, Cicero 

his opinions. Cicero {Acad, I, c. ; mentions, as we have observed, 

ad Att, xiii. 25) classes him as Heracleitus the Tyrian : Homo 

a follower of Antiochus with tane in ista philogophia^ qtue 

Varro, and in Farad, Pro. 2, nunc jfrope dimissa revoeatur, 

with himself. In Brut. 31,120; jtrobatru et nobilis. That this 

40, 149, he enumerates him philosophy can only mean the 

with the followers of the old new Ac^emy, is dear from the 

Academy, and (^Tuso. I, c.) puts context. For when a disciple 

a proposition of Antiochus into of Clitomachus and Pbilo is 

his mouth. Plutarch also (I. c, mentioned, we can but conclude 

cf. I>io, 1) says that he was that the philosophy in which 

indeed well acquainted with he distinguished himself was 

all the Greek philosophers, but the philosophy of these men ; 

was himself an admirer of An- and Cicero says expressly that 

tiochus and an adherent of the Heracleitus opposed Antiochus, 

old Academy, as opposed to the the rival of the Academy (of 

later and new A^Euiemy. His Cameades, &c.), dispassionately 

talent and knowledge are indeed, but zealously. The new 

praised by Cicero (ad Att. xiv. Academy, therefore, which in 

20 ; ad Div, ix. 14 ; Brut. 6, Cicero's time had been almost 

22 ; Fin, iii. 2, 6 ; his writings universally abandoned, was by 

in Acad. i. 3, 12 ; Tmo. v. 1, 1 ; him revived. Cicero says the 

Fin, i. 3, 8 ; vide also, in regard same thing most distinctly, 

to his writings. Sen. Consol, ad N, 2>. i. 6, 11 : Nee vero deter- 

Helv, 9, 4 ; Ep. 95, 46 ; Quintil. ta/rum relictarumque rerum pa- 

X. 1, 123 ; Charisius, p. 83 ; trodnium stiscepimiis (through 

Priscian, vi. p. 679 ; Diomed. the defence of the doctrine 

p. 378. On the preceding, vide of the new Academy) ; non enim 

Krische, Oott. Stud, ii. 163 sqq,) homimim interitu Bententice 

M. Piso also heard Antiochus quoque ocoidunt, sed lucem auc- 

with Cicero (according to Cic. torii fortaste deHderant, ut fuec 

Fin. V, 1 sqq.), acknowledged in philosophia ratio contra o^n- 

himself his disciple (/.<;. 3,7 «^.), nia disserendi nuUamque rem 

and e:q)Ounded his ethical prin- aperte judicwndi profecta a 

dples (c. 4-25), but in such a Socrate, repetita db AreeHla, 

manner that he still wished to conjirmata a Gameade usque ad 

retain his loyalty to the Peri- nogtra/m viguit eetatem ; quam 

patetic school into which his nunc prope orbam esse in ipsa 

housemate Staseas, of Naples, Orada intelligo. If these evi- 

had introduced him Q. c. 3, 8 ; dences are considered to be dis- 

2Bt 76 ; He Orat, i. 22, 104). proved by the saying of Augus- 

Cf. ad Att. xiii. 19 (according tine, C, Acad. iii. 18, 41 vide 
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IV. 



Chap, with these testimonies everything that we know 

regarding the tendency of the Academic school * until 
nearly the end of the first century coincides. Our 

knowledge of this school at that time is certainly 
very incomplete,^ but that the eclecticism of Antio- 
chus still maintained itself there, is plain from the 

iupra, p. 79, 2), according to cannot be definitely fixed, but 

which Cicero would only have who seems to have lived earlier 

had to finish suppressing the than Thrasyllus, we find from 

reliqwuB of the fjJse doctrines Albinus, IrUrod. in Plat, 4 ; 

of Antiochus opposed by Philo. Procl. in Tim. 7, B. ; Porph. 

This is to ascribe an importance ap. Simpl. Phys, 54, ^, ; 66, 

to the Augustinian phrase b, that he had composed a 

which clearly does not belong great work on the Platonic 

to it, since it is plain that the philosophy, from which perhaps 

notion of Cicero's refuting the the extensive astronomical frag- 

eclecticism of Antiochus is false, ment in Theo Smym. Aitron. 

» Ap. Phot. Cod. 212, p. 170, c. 40 sq., and the smaller excerpt 

14 : o/ 8* &irb rris 'AKaBrifiiaSf in Proclus in Plat. Hemp, 

ipflfflf fjL&Kurra rris vvv, Koi iraZ- (quoted from A. Mai, Class. 

Kats (rvfi<l>4povTai ivlor€ i6^ais, Aucft. i. 362, by Martin on Theo, 

KoX el. x(^ raXridhs thruy, 2tw7- p. 74) are taken. Thrasyllus 

Koi tpaiyoprai fiax^M-^yoi 'StuXkoTs* became acquainted in Rhodes, 

Cicero and others judged in a perhaps his native city, with 

similar manner of Antiochus ; Tiberius, to whom he succeeded 

ride supra, p. 92, 4. in making himself indispen- 

^ Of the heads of the Athe- sable as an astrologer (what is 

nian school we know none related, however, as to the proofs 

between Theomnestus (ride of his art in Tacit. Ann. vi. 20; 

jfvpra) and Ammonius, the Sueton, Tiber. 14; and, stiU 

teacher of Plutarch ; of other more, in Dio Cass. Iv. 11 ; IviiL 

members of the Academy, be- 27, is embellished with fables), 

sides Eudorus, Nestor of Tar- He then lived, from the last 

^us (Strabo, xiv. 5, 14, p. 676, years of Augustus (Sueton. J.«y. 

expressly distinguishes this 98 ; Dio Cass. Ivii. 16), in Rome, 

Nestor from the previously- and died a year before Tiberius, 

mentioned Stoic of the same 36 A.D. (Dio, Iviii. 27). He is 

name — vide supra, p. 64 : the chiefly Imown to us through 

former, according to him, was his division of the Platonic dia- 

the teacher of Marcellus, son logues into tetralogies (vide 

of Octavia) and the Tubero Phil. d. Or. II. i. 428). He is 

spoken of in Phil. d. Or. III., mentioned as a Platonist with 

ii. 7, 5, only Dercyllides Pythagorean tendencies by Por- 

and Thrasyllus. Even of phyry. Plot. 20. But as both 

these we are told very little. Thrasyllus and Dercyllides 

Of Dercyllides, whose date seem to have been gramma* 
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example of Eudorus,* a jphilosopher of Alexandria,* Chap. 
and a contemporary of the Emperor Augustus.' ' 

This philosopher is denominated a member of i. iJvdorut 
the Academy/ but he had expounded the works of ^^^^' 
Aristotle,^ as well as those of Plato,* and had dis- 
coursed at length on the Pythagorean doctrine, which 
he apprehended in the sense of the later Platonising 
PythagorismJ This many-sided occupation with 

rians rather than philoso- * (Ar. Did. ap.) Stob. I. c: 

phers, it may here suffice to EH^pov rod *A\t\avBp4us^ iucaifi- 

refer, in regard to Thrasyllns, fwcov ^i?u>ff6^v. Simp. SchoL 

to K. P. Hermann, Be Th^atyUo m Arist. 63, a, 43 ; Achil. Tat. 

(Ind. Schol. Getting. 1862); Isag, ii. 6 (in Pet4W. JDoctr, 

Miiller, Fragm. Hut, €hr, iii. Temp. iii. 96 ; Eudoms is also 

601 ; Martin on Theo, Attron. quoted in Isag. i. 2, 13, p. 74, 

p. 69 iq.\ and in regard to 79). 

Dercyllides to the work last * His commentary on the 

mentioned, p. 72 tqq^ Categories is often quoted in 

^ Concerning Eudorus, vide that of Simplicius (cf. Schol. in 

Roper, PMlolog^is, vii. 634 tq. ; Arigt. 61, a, 25 sqq. ; 63, a, 43 ; 

Diels, Doxogr, 22, 81 sq, et 66, ft, 18 ; 70, ft, 26 ; 71, ft, 22 ; 

passim. 73, ft, 18 ; 74, ft, 2, and Cat. ed, 

2 Stob. JSfcZ. ii. 46. Vide in- Basil. 44, «. 66, f ). That he also 

Jra, p. 104, 1. expounded the Metaphysics 

• The date of his life cannot does not certainly follow from 
be determined with accuracy. Alex. Metaph. 44, 23; Bon, 
Strabo (xvii. i. 6, p. 790) de- Schol. 562, ft, 29. 
scribes him as his contemporary. • Plut. Be An. Proer. 3, 2; 
'Br2ai<d^s(^UeheTdie€hriech.AuS' 16,1, p. 1013, 1019 «^., seems 
leger des Aristot. Organons, Abh. also to refer to a commentary 
derBerl. Acad. 1833 ; Hist. Phil, on the Timce^is. 
XI. p. 275) infers that he was ' In the fragment quoted in 
earlier than the Rhodian An- i%iZ.<f. ^r.L331,4,fromSimpl. 
dronicus, from the manner in Phys. 39, a, not only are the 
which Simplicius {Schol. in two Platonic principles, the 
Arist, 61, a, 26 ; 73, ft, 18) com- One and Matter, attributed to 
pares him with Andxonicus, and the Pythagoreans, but these 
the latter passage, at any rate, principles are themselves re- 
seems to me conclusive. If, on f erred (in agreement with the 
ihe other hand, Stob. Eel. ii. Neo-Pythagoreans, cf . ibid, JH. 
46 sqq. is taken from Arius ii. 113 sq.) to the One or the 
Didymns (on this subject, vide Deity as their uniform basis. 
it^fra), he must have written The same theory, however, is 
jbefore him. ascribed by Eudorus even to 
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Chap, the older philosophers, and especially his digest of 
• the Aristotelian categories, would at once lead MS- 
to suppose that the Platonism of Eudorus was not 
entirely pure ; and this is confirmed by the state- 
ments of Stobseus concerning an encyclopaedic work 
of his, in which we are told he treated the whole of 
science problematically : i.e. he gave a summary of 
the questions with which the different parts of 
philosophy are concerned, and compared the answers 
given to them by the most important philosophers.* 
In the epitome of ethics, which has been preserved 
to us from this work, the classification and termino- 
logy is rather Stoic than Platonic ; * and no doubU 

Plato, when, according to Alex, concerning the question cl irai' - 

(in MetaphA. 6, 988, «, 10), after rh koA^v hC atrh alperhv. These- 

the words tA yhp «f8i? rov rl extracts also, as far as p. 88, 

iffrw atria rois iwois, rois 8* are no doubt borrowed from 

ctSccrt rh hy he added iced t J SXj;. Eudoros by Arius Didymos 

On this theory, in agreement whom Stobseus Is here tran- 

with the Stoic monism (on scribing. 

whichcf.PAi/.<?.^.ni.i.p.l31, • Having divided the whole. 

138, 145 gq.) though without of philosophy into ethics, phy- 

its materialistic interpretation, sics, and logic, Eudorus dis* 

even the 0\i} must have sprung tinfi^uishes three parts in ethics r 

from the Deity or theprimad One! irf oT i^y Bttipicof r^is ica0* tKoffroV'- 

* Eel, ii. 46 : fcrrty olv £68i^ ^^ov, v. r^v ^pfih^, ir. r^y irpa^lr 

pov rov *A\€^a»9p4ots iucaBrifiiKOv (OtttpifriKhvy dpfiriruchv, ir/KUc- 

<l>i\off6<l>ov dicdptffis rod Karii riK6v), The first of these- 

(pikoiro^iaif xAyov^ fitfiKiov &|(d- parts then falls into two sec- 

icrrirop, iv $ iratrav iir§^§k'fi\vB€ tions: (1) the -ends of life, and 

irpofiKfifiariKois r^v iwurrfifiTiy. (2) the means for their attain* 

The above explanation of this ment, and each of these into a 

expression results from p. 54 number of subdivisions among 

sqq., where the author, after which we find the truly Stoical 

he has given Eudorus* division titles 7t€p\ r€kv irporiyov/i4tf«tp, 

of ethics, continues, kpieriov ir€pl UpvroSt mpl av/atofflmv" 

8i T«v TrpofiKrifidray, and then (cf . PhU, d, €h, HI. i. 260 sq. ; 

gives the views of the vari- 241, 1 ; 273, 7 ; 283, 2). Even 

ous philosophers — first concern- the doctrine of virtue, one of * 

ing the riKos, then concern- the sections of the second 

ing goods and evils, lastly division (for this must be 
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it was the same with the details of his ethics,* so Chap. 
that Sudorus in this respect entirely followed the 

precedent of Antiochus. That he did not confine 

Mmself to ethics appears from what has been already 

quoted, and from certain other indications.^ 

How widely spread, in the second half of the last 

divided by the words, p. 50, be taken from Endoms, espe- 

rb fjiiv i<rrt ir€p\ r&y hptrStv^ &c., cially from p. 60 : ineortXU V 

before which ot or roinov 8i iffrl r6 wp&rov oIkuov rod fy'ow 

may probably have been lost) irdBoSf &4»' ot Kariip^aro ffvyaiff- 

primarily indicates the Stoic ddyt<r$(u rd ffov ttjs trvtrrdurtcos 

view, though among the four a^ov, oHwot Xoyinhv tp &XA.' 

cardinal virtues, ^6vri<ris takes iKoyov, icar^ roits ^vtrucohs jcoi 

the place of the Platonic tro^la, inrtpfiarutotfs \6yov5 . . . y€p6- 

The second main division of fA€yoy yhp r6 (^oy tf^ti^^ rivl 

ethics treats partly of the dpfiii itJanws (i$bs i^ ipxhi {Phil, d. Or. 

generally and partly of the m. i. 208 tq,). How Eudoros 

ird&ri^ which are defined qnite was allied with Antiochus in this 

in the Stoic manner, into dpfiii is shown by a comparison of 

ir\€ovd(ov<ra and kpp<l»<miiia. the words immediately follow- 

The third main division is ing tmp itrrXy ^orcAis, Kcirai 8* 

separated by means of sub- iynvirSayrpiSov ^yhpiyifioyf^ 

ordinate classes into eight 4vhox><^<f^^^vroisitp^oisKark 

r&iroi : irapofivOiiriiehSf woBoKo- <l>^ty) with what Cicero, IHn. v. 

yucds, it€p\ iaicfifftus, irtpl koBti- 6, 16 (vide ibid. III. i. 618, 1), 

it6vrtov, ir€pl KaropBttfidroty^ ir§pl quotes from Antiochus. 

Xoiplr»pj ir€p\ fiictVy irtpl ydfiov. * According to Strabo, xvii. 

How closely this whole classifi- 1, 5, 790, Eudorus and Aristo 

cation resembles that of the the Peripatetic mutually ftc- 

Stoics will be seen from Phil, d, cused each other of plagiarism 

Gr. m. i. 206 sq. Eudorus is so in regard to a treatise on the 

completely in agreement with Nile (Strabo will not decide who 

what is there quoted from Sen. is in the right, but he says that 

£fp. 84, 14, and the commence- the language of the treatise is 

ment especially of his classifi- more like Aristo's). Aohil. Tat. 

cation quoted by Stobaeus Isaq. 96 (169), mentions that 

bears such striking resemblance Eudorus, agreeing with Panae- 

to the passage of Seneca^ that tins, believed the torrid zone 

either Seneca must have fol- to be inhabited, and the same 

lowed Eudorus, or both must writer (as Diels shows, Doxogr. 

have followed some common, 22) quotes something furtlir, 

and in that case Stoic, source. taken by Eudorus nom Dio> 

> This is clear from the next dorus the mathematician, and 

section of Stobaeus, which, as from Diodorus by Posidonius. 
before observed, seems also to 
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Chap, eentury before Christ, was this eclecticism of which, 
^' as we have seen, Antiochus was the foremost repre- 



ii. Arius sentative, is also clear from the example of Anus 
Didymus.' For though this philosopher is reckoned 
with the Stoic school,^ his views approximate so 

* He is no doubt the same Didymus this does not justify 
*Apfios of Alexandria who is us in distinguishing with Heine 
known to us (from Plut. {Jah/rh, f. Class. Phil. 1869, 
Anton. 80 sq. ; Betji. ApoplUh. 613) the friend of Augustus 
Aug. 3, 5, p. 207 ; PrtBc. from Anus Didymus the Stoic. 
Ger. Beip, 18, 3, p. 814; It is rather an instance of that 
Sen. Consol. ad Marc. 4 sq. ; which Diels, Boxogr. 86, asserts, 
Sueton. Octav. 89 ; Dio Cass, and of which he adduces many 
li. 16, lii. 36 ; ^Elian. V. H. xii. examples in this period, that the 
25; M. Aurel,Yiii. 31 ; Themist. same man is designated some- 
Or. X. 130, ft, Pet. ; Julian. Ep. times by his own name, some- 
61, p. 96, Heyl. ; cf. Or. viii. times by the addition of his 
265, C; Strabo, xiv. 6, 4, p. father's, to distinguish him from 
670) as a teacher of philosophy, others bearing the same name, 
a confidant of Augustus and and sometimes by both names 
friend of Maecenas. He was together: e.g. the well-known 
so highly esteemed by Augustus Rhodian rhetorician ApoUonius 
that, as we read in Plutarch, is sometimes called *KifoXX^vios 
Dio, and Julian, he declared 6 M<(A»yos, sometimes 'AiroXXiS- 
to the people of Alexandria, vios 6 fH6\o>v; and even by his 
after the capture of that place, disciple Cicero, ApoUonius (Cic. 
that he pardoned them for the ad Att. ii. 1 ; Br^ct. 89, 307 ; 91, 
sake of their founder Alexander, 316) ; Molo {Be Orat. i. 17, 75 ; 
their beautiful city, and their 28, 126 ; Be Invent, i. 56) ; and 
fellow citizen Arius. From a the Stoic Musonius Bufus is 
consolatory epistle of Arius to called by Epictetus, Rufus only, 
Livia,after the death of Drusus and by others, as a rule, Mu- 
(9 B.C.), whom Arius must sonius only {vide mfra^ ch. vi.). 
have survived, Seneca, I. c. As in the case of Arius some- 
quotes a considerable fragment, times the name and sometimes 
It is true that in none of these the surname stands first, we 
passages is Arius called Didy- cannot be certain whether 
mus, while on the other hand "Apeios or Altvfios was the 
none of the authors who have original name of this phUo- 
transmitted to us fragments sopher ; but Diels, I. c, seems 
from Aiivfios or "Apeios aIBv/jlos, to show that the latter is the 
describe him as an Alexandrian more probable, 
or a friend of Aug^tus. But * The Epit. Biog. (ride PkU. 
as none of these authors had d. Or. HI. i. 33, 2) mentions 
any occasion to enter into the Arius between Antipater (the 
personal circumstances of Arius Tyrian, concerning whom tide 
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'Closely to those of Antiochus that we should be Chap. 

tempted to consider him his disciple,^ if there were ^ 

not express testimony as to his Stoicism. We are 

-only acquainted, indeed, with historical expositions 
of his, of the older doctrines, probably taken from 

one and the same work ; * but among these there is 

mpra, p. 71, n.) and Comutus, which is quoted anonymously 

the contemporary of Nero. (iic ruv AiB^fitp irtpl r&p iip€ffK6p' 

* I myself shared this opinion rwr Tlxdrttvi ffvvr^rceyfiivwv') by 

(supported by the Epit. Dioff.) Eusebius, Z. c. xi. 23, 2 sq, ; and by 

in the second edition of the Stobaeus, JScl. i. 330. Likewise 

present volmne ; and in con- (4) the remarks on two maxims 

nection with it the supposition of the seven sages quoted by 

that in the notice of Suidas, Clemens, Strom, i. 300, B, from 

Alivfios 'AHiios rt "Arrtof) xpv- Didymus ; and (6) a statement 

fun-itras <f>i\6<ro(t>os 'AKoirifieuKhs, respecting Theano, I. c. 309, C, 

the word 'Ariilos had been sub- from Ai9vfios iv r^ ircpl Hv^ayo- 

stituted for "Apeios. I must pnefjs ^iXovo^las. Lastly (6) a 

now abandon that theory. The passage is quoted in Stob. FloriZ, 

Atejus Didymus who wrote two 103, 28 (^k t^s AiHfxov iirirofiris), 

books iri$av&v «oi ffo^urfjuin-av concerning the Peripatetic doc- 

\6<r€i5 KoX &AAa iroKKk might trine of Maifutvia ; this passage, 

more probably be the double of however, is found, as Meineke 

the Alexandrine grammarian discovered (MiitzeU's Zeitsohr. 

AlZvfios y4o5f afterwards quoted, fiir d. OymruuUUw. 1859, p. 663 

to whom also viBaifk are sqq.) in the exposition of the 

ascribed ; but this too is quite Peripatetic ethics, ap Stob. Eel. 

uncertain. ii. 274 sq. ; and thus it is shown 

^ A number of fragments that not only this whole section 

from this work are quoted (from p. 242-334), but also the 

under its name and that of its corresponding section on the 

author. Such are the follow- Stoic doctrine, p. 90-242, is 

ing : — (1) An exposition of the borrowed from the epitome of 

Stoic theories of God and the Arius. From the same source 

world, iath t^s iiriroiiris *Kp^iov Stobaeus has probably taken 

AiZifiov (ap Bus. Pr. Ev. xv. also the four preceding sections 

16). (2) The Stoic psychology, of the same (sixth) chapter, 

from the iitirott.^ ^Aptiov AiH/jlov, beginning at p. 32. We there- 

ibid. c. 20, chap, xviii. sq., con- fore possess very considerable 

ceming the conflagration and fragments from the work of 

renewal of the world, seems to our philosopher, which show 

be taken from the same source, that it contained a comprehen- 

(3) To the same treatise no sive survey of the doctrines of 

^oubt belongs the account of all the earlier philosophers. 

ihe Platonic doctrine of ideas The proved or supposed frag- 
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Ohap. a review of the Peripatetic ethics, which approaches 

• so nearly to the ethics of the Stoics, and so entirely 

agrees with the opinions of Antiochus as represented 

by Cicero, that it is scarcely possible to mistake its- 

ultimate source ; ^ and though the work is ostensibly 

ments of this treatise relating d, Ghr. HI. i. 258,3). Like Antio- 
to physics have been collected chus, he then seeks to show that 
by Diels, Boxogr. 445-472, with from this point of view belong- 
some limitations of Meineke's ings,friends,countrymen,humatt 
conjectures. The same writer society generally, are to be de- 
treats of Arius and his works, sired for themselves; also praise- 
h 0. p. 69-88. and glory, health, strength, 
* As Antiochus, in his ac- beauty, corporeal advantages of 
count of the Peripatetic ethics all kinds : only the goods of 
(which for him coincided with the soul are incomparably more^ 
those of the Academy), pursued valuable than all others (p. 246- 
the double end of defending 264). His discussion of the 
the Platonic- Aristotelian doc- natural love of all men for eacb 
trine against the attacks of the other (already mentioned) es- 
Stoics, and of combining it with pecially reminds us of his pre- 
the Stoic doctrine (vide supra, decessors in the Academy. Like- 
p. 95 8qq.)t so do we find with Antiochus (vide suprcby p. 97, 
Arius. Like Antiochus, he takes 1), he classes the iroAiriicai Koh 
as his basis the commonly re- KoivaviKoX and the OeafniriKal- 
cognised demand of life accord- irpd^tis together as equally origi- 
ing to nature, and this in its nal problems (p. 264 sq.) ; lik& 
Stoic acceptation. The <l>v<rucii him, he distinguishes two kind» 
olK€lunris is the point of view of goods — those which are to be 
according to which it is decided considered as constituents ((Tw/x^ 
what is a good, a 8t' a^h alptrhy vKtipfm-ucii,) of happiness, and 
(of the cdptrhv itself a definition such as only contribute some- 
is given, p. 272, corresponding thing to happiness (avfA.fi6x- 
with the Stoic definition quoted \tff$ai) ; corporeal goods he will 
PHI, d. Ghr, III. i. 223, 4). The not, lie Cicero's Antiochsean, 
Instinct of self-preservation is reckon under the first, but the 
acknowledged as the funda- second class: 5r< ^ y^kv c^Soi- 
mental impulse : ^^o-ei 7^ \x.Qviak $lo5 iarlp 6 Sk filos 4k itp^ 
<pK(ic0ffdeu irpSs ^avrhv (Stob. 246 |€w$ ffvfA.ireirX'fipiiorai (p. 266 tq. ; 
sq, ; 252, 258 ; cf . what is quoted, of. p. 274 for the distinction be- 
Phil. d, Qt. III. i. 209, 1, about tween KoKb. and ^yayKOio, the 
the Stoics, and, swpra,, p. 95 ftipri thZcuiMvias 2^x16. &v obKlkvev)^ 
«^^.,about Antiochus); the Kod^- he opposes, like Aristotle, the 
Kovra (this conception also is theory that the virtuous man is 
Stoic) are reduced to the 4KKoy^ happy even in the extremity of 
rwv Korh. ^(ktiv and the inr^KXay^ suffering ; also the Stoic pro- 
rSav 'Kopk ^iffiv (p. 250 ; cf . Phil, position concerning the aindp^ 
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and chiefly a mere reproduction of the Peripatetic chap. 
doctrine, still it is clear that Arius conld not have 
brought that doctrine so near to that of the Stoics, 
or adopted an older exposition which did so (that of 
Antiochus),^ if the distinctive doctrines of the dif- 
ferent schools had had the same importance for him 
as for the ancient Stoic authorities, if he had not 
shared the mode of thought which inspired the 
exposition of Antiochus, and had not been disposed, 
like Antiochus, to disregard the opposition of Stoics, 
Academics, and Peripatetics, as compared with their 
common conviction.* 

With Arius and Antiochus we must connect Hi. Pota- 
Potamo of Alexandria, who, according to Suidas, was *"**• 

4ccia of virtue, and the impos- koiH). In his (Economics and 

sibility of losing it; and the Politics he keeps entirely to 

statement that there is nothing Aristotle, only that he calls the 

intermediate between happi- third of the right constitutions 

ness and unhappiness (p. 282 ; not Polity, but Democracy, and 

<j1 p. 314) ; thus showing him- its defective counterpart Ochlo- 

self in these particulars less cracy, and introduces, beside the 

43trict than Antiochus {sup, p. 97, right and wrong forms of govem- 

3). On the other hand (p. ment (p. 330), the mixed forms 

266), the Stoic doctrine of the compounded from the three 

ci^Aoyof ^^aytar^ {Pkil.d.6h: III. first (those of Dicsearchus, dis- 

i 305 «^.) is also forced upon cussed in Phil, d, Or, II. ii. 892). 
the Peripatetics^ For the doc- * Their conmion use of this 

trine of virtue, Arius makes use philosopher may perhaps ex- 

especially of Theophrastus (vide plain why Cicero and Arius 

ibid. n. ii. 860, 1) as well as Didymus, in expounding the 

Aristotle; and the disciple of ethicsof the Stoics, use the very 

Antiochus (Cic. I%n,y. 5) quotes same words (cf. ihid. HI. i. 226, 

only from these two philo- 6 ; 227, 4; 232, 2). 
■sophers (supra, 97, 6) ; but in ^ gg seems at times entirely 

expounding the doctrine (p. 314) to forget that he is merely giv- 

he uses the Stoic distinction of ing an account of the doctrines 

the KoBiiKovra and KvropB^fuera of others, for he passes from in- 

(III. i. 264 sq.^, and imports direct to direct narration (cf . ib, 

into it (p. 280) the Stoic trpo- HI. i. pp. 266, 270, 276, 322). 



IV. 
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Chap. 

- a contemporary of Arius,* while Diogenes Laertiug^ 

speaks as though he had lived not long before hi» 

own time, therefore towards the end of the second 

Christian century;* perhaps, however, he may be 

here merely transcribing the statement of an older 

writer.' That which his predecessors had actually 

attempted, the setting up of a system which should 

combine in itself the true out of all the philosophical 

schools of the time, Potamo also avowed as his express 

design ; for he designated his school as eclectic ; * 

and the little we know of his doctrine certainly 

shows that he had not chosen this name without 

cause; for it apparently combines, regardless of 

* Said, nib, voce : Uordfiwy or to reconcile them, and to 

*A\€^ap9p(hsy <l>i\6(ro(pos, y^yov^s discover something more about 

7rp6 Aifyo^arov Koi fitr* avr6v the life and circumstances of 

(probably Kar' ahrhv is here to Potamo, cf . Fabric. Bibl. Gh, 

be read). iii. 184 sq, Harl. ; Brucker, Eigt, 

^ Proce^m, 21: Irt Zk xpb 67ri^.PAi7.ii. 193«^^. ; J. Simon, 

hxlyov kolL iKktKTiiefi ris atpeffis ffUtoire de VJEcole d'Alexan- 

9lar4ixBri M> IlardfJMvos tow*A\€{- drie, i. 199 sqq. In these there 

avZpiws iK\€^afi4vov rit hpiffKovra is also a review of the other 

V| iKdffrnf ruv cdp4(r€wv. (The men of this name known to us — 

same, but with the omission of the rhetorician Potamo, of My- 

the expression still more un- tilene, who, according to Suidas, 

suitable to him, irph iKiyov^ is 8ub. voce (cf. 8c($$. ra5. and 

found in Suidas, tAp^ffis, S. II. htff^^va^^ where the rhetorician 

48 B.). is called <pi\6(ro^5\ taught 

» This theor}% advanced by under Tiberius in Rome; and 

Nietzsche (Rhein. Mus. xxiv. Potamo, the ward of Plotinus 

206 sq, ; Eeitr. z, Qmllenk. d. (Porph. v. Plat. 9), whom, how- 

DiogeneK LaertUiSy 9), and ad- ever, the new editions call 

vocated among others by Diels Polemo. There is also the 

{Dowogr, 81, 4), ascribes to Potamo from whom some 

Diogenesgreat want of thought, mathematical observations are 

but not, on the whole, more quoted, according to Alexander, 

than might be expected in in Simpl. De Qelo, 270, a, 42 ; 

him. Concerning the different 289, a, 23E ; SchoL in Ar, 613, 

attempts to decide between the h, 8 ; 616, a, 42. 
accountsof Diogenes and Suidas, * 17//^ preceding note. 
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logical consistency, Platonic ' and Peripatetic ele- Chap. 
ments with an essentially Stoic foundation. In the ' 

question of the criterion, he allied himself with the 
Stoics, only that, instead of the * intellectual notion,' 
he substituted a vaguer form of expression, the 
*most accurate notion.' In his metaphysics he 
added quality and space to substance and efficient 
force as the highest principles ; that he reduced, like 
the Stoics, efficient force itself to substance is not 
stated. The highest good, he thought, consisted in 
the perfection of the life, the most essential con- 
dition of which lay in virtue,^for which, however, in 
agreement with Aristotle and the older Academy, cor- 
poreal aikd external goods were found indispensable.* 
Scarcely any original thoughts are to be found in 
this superficial combination and modification of 
older doctrines ; and so the * Eclectic school,' except 
for the one mention of it by Diogenes and his 
Byzantine followers, has left no further trace in 
history. 

* According to Suidas, he ^aarroffUuf, &px^ "^^ "^^^ ZXaov 
wrote a treatise on the Platonic riiv re fiXiiv koH rh iroiovp, woi6' 
Bepublic. tijt<£ t€ koH riwov 4^ oZ yiip koI 

* *Ap4a'K€i S* alr^ (continues i^* oZ koI vol^ ical iv f. r4\os 
Di(^. I, e, ), KoBi ffftitny 4v trroi* Zh clrou i^pl* % xdm-a hafa/piperoUf 
X^M^iTci, Kpir^pia riis ii\ii0ticLS (coifv Karit vacray iiptriiv rcXe/oy 
cTrot rh flip &s ^^ oZ ylvcrai ri ohK iy^v r&v rov tr^tuvros koX ray 
icplaa, rovr4<m rh ^y^fiovuchv^ rh iKr6s. 

9^ &s Bi* oZ, otov r^v iucpifitffrdrTiv 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE PERIPATETIC SCHOOL IN THE FIRST CENTURY 

BEFORE CHRIST. 

^^^' Simultaneously with the tendency which was in- 
troduced into the Academy by Antiochus, the school 



D. Tiw Qf i\^Q Peripatetics also received a new impulse and 
tie School, pursued a partially altered course. As Antiochus 
dZe^i, wished to bring back the Academy to the doctrine of 
their founder, so the Peripatetics turned anew to the 
works of Aristotle : it is to the expounding of these 
works to which for whole centuries, down to the 
times of Neo-Platonism, their entire strength is 
directed, and in which their principal task consists. 
Here also there is displayed the phenomenon so 
characteristic of this whole period: the more un- 
mistakable and pressing is the feeling of mental 
lassitude, and the stronger the mistrust of its own 
scientific power, of which scepticism has been the 
formal expression, the more obvious becomes the 
necessity to return to the old masters and to lean 
upon them. No other school, however, has so 
zealously and carefully carried on the work of ex- 
position, and none has produced such a long and 
connected line of commentators as that of the Peri- 
patetics.* 

^ Concerning these, vide Zumpt (Vcber d. Bestand der 
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The scientific activity of this school, since the Chap. 
middle of the third century, had already, so far as ' 



we can judge from the accounts we have received, ^'^'^ (^om- 
•confined itself to the propagation, exposition, defence, 
and popularising of the doctrines of Aristotle and 
Theophrastus ; and even Critolaus, its most im- 
portant representative in the second century, did 
not go beyond this. After Critolaus the school itself 
«eems to have lost more and more the precise know- 
ledge of the Aristotelian doctrines and writings. 
€icero ^ and Strabo * expressly tell us so, and the 
assertion is confirmed by the circumstance that, 
excepting the approximation of Diodorus to the 
Epicurean ethics,^ not a single scientific propo- 
dtion has been handed down to us from any of 
the successors of Critolaus, during a period of 
nearly a century. Andronicus of Ehodes first Atuiro- 
gave a new impulse to the scientific ufe of his njt^oei, 
«chool. This distinguished man was, in the second 
third of the first century before Christ, head of 
the school in Athens.^ His edition of Aristotle's 

Philosoph, Schul. in Athen.) patetics are not here mentioned, 

AhhemdL der Berl. Akadeniiey it cannot be supposed that the 

1842; Hist. Phil. XI. 93 sq.^ great mass of the philosophers 

Brandis, TJeher die Griech. of the time were unacquainted 

Auileger des Ai'iitt. Organons,, withAristotle's writings, if they' 

ibid. 1833, 273 s^q. were not neglected in the Peri- 

' Top. i. 3. A distinguished patetic school itself, 
rhetorician had declared that ^ In the passage quoted, PA^7. 

the Topica ot Aristotle was un- d. Or. II. ii. 139, 2. 
known to him : Qw>d quidem • Cf. ihid. II. ii. 934. 
ininimc sum admiratiis, etim * Andronicus was, according 

philosophum rhetori non esse to Plut.>i?MZZa,26,a contemporary 

eognitum, qui ah ipsis philo' of Tyrannic (vide infra^ p. 116, 

iophis preeter admodum paucos 1); and as Tyrannic appears to 

ignoraretur. Though the Peri- have only come to Rome in 66 
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Chap, works,' for which Tyrannic the grammarian ftimished 
V. 

B.C., and Andronicus used his himself arranged the writing* 

transcripts of Aristotle's writ- of Plotinus : fufifitrdfievos . . . 
ings for his own edition of them, ^Ap9p6viKov rhv trcpiira'rnTiKhVf 
this must certainly be placed who tA ^KpiaroriXovs koL 8€o- 
after 60 B.C. His invariable <l>pdarov €is trpayfjMreicu Si€iX€,. 
surname 6 *P6Bios designates tAs oiKelas viro04(rcis els ravrhir 
his birthplace ; Strabo mentions (rwayay^p. This statement, as 
him among the celebrated phi- well as that of Plutarch (^Sidla, 
losophers of Rhodes (xiv. 2, 13, 26) : irap* ainov [Tvpawiuvos'} 
p. 656). That he was head rhv 'P6iiov ^KvZp6viKov cinrop^- 
of the Peripatetic school (in <rcarra ruv hn-iypdufxiov (supplied 
Athens) is asserted by David, with transcripts by T3rranmo> 
Schol, in AHst. 24, a, 20 ; 25, J, els fi4(rov Buvai^ can only be 
42 ; Anmion. De Interpret, h o, understood of an actual edition 
94, ay 21; 97, a, 19. He is here of Aristotle's works, especially 
called the hi4Karos i,irh rov if we remember that, according^ 
^Api(rroT4\ovs ; following the to Plutarch, the Peripatetics- 
Scholium in Waitz, however, before Andronicus had wan- 
(Aristat. Org, i. 46), which is dered from the doctrine of their 
also ascribed to Anmionius, his founder on account of their 
disciple Boethus was this scanty acquaintance with his 
eleventh philosopher. Accord- works. When the same writer 
ing as we give the preference adds to the words already 
to the one or the other state- quoted, koX hvaypdi^ai rohs vvit 
ment, and reckon Aristotle him- <f>€pofi4vous trlvaKaSf we must 
self, or omit him, there will be understand by these lists of 
wanting to the number of the writings a supplement to the 
known heads of the school edition which probably did 
(Aristotle, TheophrastuSjStrato, not confine itself to a mere 
Lyco, Aristo, Critolaus, Dio- enumeration of the works, but 
dorus, Erymneus, Andronicus) embraced also enquiries as to 
one, two, or three names. If their genuineness, contents, and 
three are found deficient, I arrangement. In any case, An- 
should be inclined to insert dronicus had instituted such 
them, not with Zumpt (Phil. d. inquiries, as is shown by his 
fir. II. ii. 927, 1) between Aristo condemnation of the so-called 
and Critolaus, but in the evident Post - preedicamenta and the 
gap between Erymneus and book vepl ipfirivelas (cf . Phil. d. 
Andronicus. It seems to me 6^. II. ii. 67, I ; 69, 1), and 
most probable, however, that the reasons he gives for it. The 
only two are wanting, and that, proposition (cf . David, SehoL 
according as we reckon. An- in Arist. 25, J, 41) that the 
dronicus or Boethus might thus study of philosophy should 
be called the eleventh (counted begin with logic may also have 
not after, but from Aristotle — been brought forward in this 
atrh ^kpuTToriXovs). connection. On the other hand, 
' Porphyry {Plat. 24) says he what David says (Z. c. 24, a, 19) 
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V. 



him with the means,* did them inestimable service by Chap 
promoting their universal diffusion and more syste- _ 
matic study.* At the same time by his enquiries into 
their authenticity and arrangement,' and by his 
commentaries ^ on several of them, he showed the 

on the division of the Aristo- ceived his copies (cf . preceding^ 

telian writings cannot be taken note, and Phil. d. Or, II. ii. 189). 

from Andronions because of the Whether Andronicus had also 

quotation from the treatise come to Bome, or had merely 

ir€pl K6ayiov\ and the treatise received copies of Tyrannio's 

of Andronicus Be JHvisione recension, is not stated. 

(Boet. De Divis. p. 638) cannot ' This, at any rate, may be 

have dealt with the division of conceded, if even the further 

the books of Aristotle. statement that the principal 

* This great scholar was bom works of Aristotle were abso- 
in Amisus in Pontus. When the lutely wanting in the Peripa* 
place was conquered by Lu* tetic school before the time of 
culluSy he became the skive of Andronicus cannot be main- 
Murena, was then set at liberty, tained (^Phil. d. Chr. H ii. 139«^.). 
and taught in Bome (cf. Phil, ' Vide supra^ 114, 1. 
d, Gr, II. ii. 139, 1). Here he * Of these his exposition of 
gained considerable property, the categories is most fre- 
collected a famous library, and quently quoted. It is men- 
died at a great age (Suidas, tioned by Dexipp. in Cat. p. 
suh voce ; Plut. LiUSulL 19). 26, 26 Speng. (Schol. in Arist. 
Strabo (xii. 8, 16, p. 548) says 42,^,30); Simpl. in Cat. Schol 
that he had heard him lecture. 40, (, 23; 61, a, 26 sqq. ; and in 
That he belonged to the Peri- about thirty other passages, 
patetic school is nowhere as- At p. 6 c. 7, 8. (^Schol. 41, b, 26 ; 
serted, but his study of Aris- 42, a^ 10), Simplicius seems to 
totle's writings shows that he, describe the work of Androni- 
like so many other gramma- cus as a mere paraphrase ('Ap9p. 
rians, was connected wifch it. wapwf>pd(uv rh r&v Karrryopi&v 
He is to be distinguished from fiifi\lop). Meantime we see 
his namesake and disciple, the from other statements, as those 
freedman of Terentia. Cf. which are quoted below, that 
Suid. Tvpav. y€dir. the paraphrase was only a part 

Tyrannic had found oppor- of the task which Andronicus 
tunity of making use of Apel- had set himself, and that he 
lico's library, which Sulla had afterwards entered into the ex- 
brought to Rome ; and many planation of words, criticism of 
besides himself made copies of texts, and questions as to the 
the Aristotelian works therein genuineness of particular seo- 
(Strabo, xiii. 2, 64, p. 609). tioTia(ctPhil.d.Or.llAi.67fl; 
Through him Andronicus re- 69, 1) and philosophic investiga- 

I 2 
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Chap. Peripatetic school the way in which from henceforth 

1 . . their criticism and exegesis was to proceed. He did 

not confine himself to mere explanation, but sought 
to maintain as a phUosopher the same independence 
with which as a critic he departed from tradition in 
the treatment of weighty questions. This we see 
from various and not altogether unimportant deter- 
minations by which in the doctrine of categories he 
diverged from Aristotle,* and still more clearly, 

tion of the contents."* Cf. Bran- Hermety ii. 212. Andronicus 
dis, l.c, 273*^. That Andronicus cannot possibly have been con- 
had also commented on the cemed with either of them. 
Physics does not certainly fol- * According to Simpl. Cat. 16, 
low from Simpl. Phyt, 101, a ; c. {Schol. 47, J, 26), he regarded 
103, ft; 216, a\ although it with Xenocrates (cf. PhiU d. 
is probable from the first of Or. II. i. 865, 4) — ^this division, 
these passages. Simplicius, however, is in the main Platonic 
however, does not seem to (cf. I. c. 666, 4) — as the funda- 
have had this commentary in mental categories, the Ka0* aM 
his own hands, or he would and the irpSs ti (the Aristotelian 
have quoted from it more fre- definition of which he expounds, 
quently. The observations on ap. Simpl. Cat. 51, fi. y. Schol. 
Arist. De An. i. 4, 408, J, 32 66, a, 39 ; Porph. 'El^. 4. t. 
tqq.f and the Xcnocratic defini- Kwnrt' 48, a). The Ka0* aM 
tion of the soul there discussed, he must then have divided still 
which is quoted from Androni- further, for (according to Simpl. 
cus by Themist. De An. ii. 66, p. 67, y. 69, a ; Schol. 73, ft, 10 ; 
11; 59, 6 Speng., point to an 74, ft, 29) he added to the four 
exposition of the treatise on the Aristotelian kinds of quality 
soul (^vide infra, p. 117, 2). The (cf. Phil. d. Or, U. ii. 269, 2) a 
definition of irdOos, ap. Aspas. in fifth kind under which thick- 
Eth. N. (it^fra, p 1 1 8, 3) is taken, ness, heaviness, &c. , must fall, 
perhaps, from a commentary but which, as he observed, may 
on the Ethics. Of the two itself be reckoned under the 
treatises still in existence, bear- iro^iitoi voUrrircs ; and it is 
ing the name of Andronicus, one, only with reference to the cate- 
the treatise De Ant mi Affec^ gories arising from further 
tioMtbut, is the work of Andro- division that he can have as- 
nicus Callistus in the fifteenth serted (Simpl. 40 (. ; Sehot 59, 
century, the other, the com- ft, 41; cf. 60, a, 38) Belation 
mentary on the Kicomachsean to be the ultimate cat^oiy of 
Ethics,is written by Heliodoms, aU. Observations of his are 
of Prusa (1367) ; cf. Rose, also mentioned concerning the 
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from his view of the soul, which in the spirit of CHAP. 
Aristoxenus and Dicaearchus,* and consequently in ' 

approximation to the Stoic materialism, he held to 
be a product of the bodily organism.'^ His whole 
standpoint, however, we must assume to have been 
that of the Peripatetics, though he strove to improve 
the doctrine of his school in regard to particular 
points. 

The work of Andronicus was continued by his Boethis 
disciple Boethus of Sidon,^ who is often mentioned ^-^ S^n- 

€|ty (Simpl. 65, «. ; Schol. 69, 6 sqq. Sp.) the well-known 
&5f a, 7), TFoiciv, and trdffxfty definition of Xenocrates (^Phil, 
(Simpl. 84, iS.), and those <f. 6^r. II. i. 871). While censuring 
conceptions which he called Aristotle because in his objec- 
indefiiiite magnitudes, and de- tions to that definition he kept 
sired, therefore, to reckon not exclusively to the expression 
only under Relation, but also rotvofia rod &pi6fiov^ he himself 
under Quantity (Z. c, 36 5. ; perceived in it the thought that 
Sehol, 58, a, 37). Lastly, he all living natures consist of a 
wished to substitute Time and mixture of the elements formed 
Space for the irov and iror^, and Kard rivas \6yovs Koi. hpiQixohs ; 
to reckon under these categories so that it coincides in the main 
not only iroC and iror^, but all with the reduction of the soul 
other determinations of Place to the harmony of the body, 
and Time. Simpl. 34, /3. 36, /3. But when he adds that this 
87, a. 88, a. i3. 91, /S. ; Schol. 57, number is called a self-moving 
a, 24 ; 58, a, 16 ; 79, J, 1 ; 30, number (awr^ yAp i<mv ^ if^x? 
37 ; 80, b, 3 ; cf. also Brandis, t^s Kpda-fas raWris airia Koi rod 
Z.C, p. 273 sq. ; Prantl, Gesoh. d, \6yov koX r^s fil^eas rS>v irpdorwv 
Log. i. 537 sq. ffroLxti<»v\ this does not agree 
» Ct,PML d, Gr. II. ii. 888, 890. with Galen's statement, accord- 
* This is maintained by ing to which it was in the first 
Galen, Qv. Animi Mot. c. 4, place a product of the Kpaa-is ; 
vol. iv. 782 gq. K. As Androni- and it is questionable whether 
cus, he says, was wont to speak Galen has not missed the mean- 
freely and without obscure cir- ing of Andronicus. 
cumlocutions, he plainly de- • Strabo mentions that he was 
Clares the soul to be the Kpcuris a native of Sidon, xvi. 2, 24, 
(sc. rod a-difiaros) or the Hvofiis p. 757 ; Andronicus names as 
hroiiivTi ry Kpda^i, In the same his teacher Ammon. in Categ. 5 
sense he explains (according to (ap. Zumpt I. c. 94) ; that he 
Themistius, De An. ii. 56, 11 ; was also a follower of his seema 
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Chap, with him. He, too, acquired considerable fame ^ as 
• an expounder of the Aristotelian writings : the best 
known of his works is a commentary on the catego- 
ries : ^ but some traces are found of commentaries on 
the Physics and the Prior Analytics — perhaps also 
on the treatise *De Anima' and the Ethics.^ In his 

to result from the Scholiont mentary is frequently quoted in 
quoted suprUy p. 113, 4. But, in that of Simplicius and also that 
opposition to this theory, we of Dexippus. In it, perhaps, 
find that in the years 46 and was the statement which 
44 B.C. Cicero himself (Off. i. Syrian, in Metaph. Schol. 893, 
1, 1) and Trebonius (in Cicero's a, 7, contests, that the Platonic 
Ep. ad Fam. xii. 16) mention ideas are the same as class- 
only Cratippus as teacher of conceptions. A separate trea- 
the Peripatetic philosophy in tise of his on the irpos n is 
Athens. Boethus is not men- mentioned by Simplicius, 42, a, 
tioned, whereas this philoso- Schol. 61, &, 9. 
pher, whom Strabo, I. c, desig- ■ That there was a com- 
nates($(rw€<^iA.o<ro<^^<ra/A6i^^/A€Ts mentary on the Physics is 
tA 'Apt(rTOT^A.€ia) as his own shown by the quotations in 
teacher, survived this date by Themistius, Phys. 145, 14 ; 337, 
at least one decade, perhaps 23 ; 341, 9 Sp. ; which Sim- 
several. Strabo also would, no plicius, no doubt, has borrowed 
doubt, have said if he had heard from him {Phys. 46, a ; 180, a ; 
him lecture in Athens. Boethus, 181, J), as in the last of these 
therefore, must have been a three passages he expressly 
teacher of philosophy elsewhere, quotes the words of Themis- 
Perhaps Strabo may have tins, and only in them those of 
availed himself of his instruc- Boethus ; and nowhere adduces 
tions in Rome. anything from Boethus' Physics 

* Simplicius {Cat. 1, a. 41 /3. ; except what he finds in his pre- 
Sehol. 40,«, 21 ; 61, «, 14) calls decessor. An exposition of the 
him Bavfidaios and iwSyifios; First Anal3rtics may be con- 
and on page 209 j8. ; Schol. 92, jectured from the quotations of 
a, 42, he praises his acuteness. the pseudo-Galen Ettray. Bia\. 
Cf. p. 3, y. ; Schol. 29, a^ 47 ; p. 19, And of Ammon. in Arist. 
rk rod BorjBov troXrjs ayx^voias Org. ed. Waitz, i. 46, from the 
y4fiovTa. doctrine of the syllogism; an 

* According to Simplicius exposition of the books on the 
(i. a) one of those which fiaOv- soul (though less certainly) 
r4pais ircpt o^t^ (the Aristotelian from what Simplicius fDe A7i. 
book) ivvoiais ixfyfl^f'^yro, but at 69, b) tells us concerning his 
the same time Q, c. 7, y. ; Schol, objections against immortality ; 
42, a, 8) a continuous exposition an exposition of the Nicoma- 
KoO* kKdffrrjv \4^iv. This com- chaean Ethics from what Alex- 
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apprehension of the Peripatetic doctrine he likewise, Chap. 
fio fax as we can judge, shows much independence, * 

and an inclination to that naturalism which in the 
immediate followers of Aristotle had already over- 
powered the Platonic and idealistic element, and 
which was especially prominent in Alexander of 
Aphrodisias. This also appears in the fact that he 
vished the study of philosophy to be commenced not 
with logic but with physics.^ When, moreover, he 
denied that the universal of nature was prior to the 
particular,^ and would not allow form to be regarded 
as a substance in the strict sense (wpdrrj ov(TLa\ 
but only matter, and in one aspect, that which 
is compounded of matter ' and form — this presup- 
poses a -theory of the value and priority of matter 
in things, which diverges from Aristotle, and rather 
approaches to the materialism of the Stoics. The 
same mode of thought is apparent in his utterances 
concerning immortality, which place him on the side 
of those who understood the Aristotelian doctrine 

ander (/>a An. 164, a) says of entirely waives the enquiry 

his observations on self-love concerning voi/r^ and ffunariK)i 

and the irp&rov ohcuov) and ohtriof but only because it 

what Aspas. (^Schol. in JUth, does not belong to the same 

Classical Journal, xxix. 106) connection. He desired (vide 

sndHose (Arittot.Pseudo-Epi^fr. Themist. Phys. 146, 14 Sp. ; 

109) says of his and Andronicus' Simpl. Phys. 46, a) that mat- 

-de&iition of the irdBos. ter should be caUed SXii only 

' * David, Sokol, in Ar. 26 J, in relation to the form which 

41. For what follows, PrantPs it has not yet assumed, and 

Oe%ch, der Logik, i. 640 sqq. has ^oKclfi^pov in relation to the 

been gratefully made use of. form imparted to it, but this 

* Dexipp. in Categ. 54 ; Speng. is merely a matter of verbal 
Sehol, im, Arist, 60, J, 16 $qq. expression. What Simplicius 

• Simpl. Categ. 20 fi tq. ; quotes from BoSthus (24 f gq, 
JSchol. 60, at 2. At the begin- Sohol. 63, a, 38-46) seems to 

filing of this passage, Boethus me of smaU importance. 
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Chap, as a simple denial of it ; * and in further agreement 
' with these tendencies we learn that in the sphere 
of Ethics he maintained that the primary object of 
desire for everyone (the irp&rov oIksIov) was naturally 
his own self, and everything else must be desired 
only because of its relation to one's self.^ In other 
instances, Boethus now and then sought to justify 
the Aristotelian determinations,' and sometimes de-^ 
fended them, especially against the Stoics;^ but 

* Simpl. De An. 69, h : tva N. viii. 1, 1156, J, 16 sqq. ; ix. 

H^l &s 6 BoiiBhs olTjd&fiev r^v ^V' 8, 1168, a, 36 sqq. Our text 

xV, &(rir€p T^v ifi^pvxiav, iddya- names the 9th and 10th books, 

rov fjikp €tvau &s ahr^v fi^ ihro- evidently bj'^ a confusion of 

fiivouffcw rhy Bdvarop iiri6vra, i^- the alphabetical designations- 

icrrofiiyriv 8^ iiri6vroi iKelvov ry of the books (0 1) with the 

(avri itvSWvffOcu. This refers corresponding numerical signs, 

to Plato's ontological proof • To these attempts belong 

of immortality. Boethus con- (1) a remark, ap. Simpl. Cii^.l09>. 

cedes to him that, strictly speak- fi; Sohol.d2, «, 33 ; CategoTriet, 

ing, the soul does not die, but 14, 16, J, 1 sqq.) on the appli- 

only the man (because death, cability of the opposition of 

according to the PheedOy 64 C, iipcjula and xlvfiais to qualitatiye 

consists in the separation of change ; (2) the demonstration 

soul from body, and therefore in which Theophrastus had 

denotes the dissolution of man already anticipated him, that 

into his constituent parts, and the syllogisms of the first and 

not the destruction of those second figure are perfect (Am- 

parts as such) ; but he thinks mon. in Analyt. Pr. i. 1, 24, h^ 

the continuance of the soul 18 ; ap Waitz, Arist. Org. i, 46) ;. 

does not follow from this. Eu- (3) the doctrine evolved from 

sebius (P/*. Ev. xi. 28, 4 ; xiv. the hypothetical syllogisms as* 

10, 3) gives extracts from a the kyatr6ZciKroi and xpSaroi dv- 

treatise of Porphyry, irepl ^vx^isj av6^€iKroi (Pseudo-Galen. Eltray.. 

in which he defended immor- 8mX. p. 19 ; Min. ap. Prantl, p.. 

tality against Boethus. From 664) ; (4) the remarks on the 

the former of these passages it question whether time is a 

is clear that Boethus had also number or a measure, and 

attacked the proof derived whether it even existed without 

from the kinship of the human the soul that reckons it, ap. 

spirit with God {PhsdOy 78, B Themist. Phys. 337, 23; 341, 9- 

sqq.). Sp. ; Simpl. Phys. 180, a, 181» 

* This view is ascribed by h ; Simpl. Categ, 88, /S ; SohoK 

Alex. De An. 154, «, to Xen- 79, J, 40. 

archus and Boethus, who appeal * Thus he defends (ap. Simpl. 

in support of it to Arist. EtJt. 43, a, fi; Schol. 62, a, 18, 21\- 
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what has come down to us in this connection is of Chap. 
little importance as affecting the special character of ' 

his philosophy. 

A third interpreter of Aristotle's writings, be- 
longing to the same period, is Aristo,* a disciple Arigto. 
of Antiochus, who afterwards went over from 
the Academy to the Peripatetics.* But we know 

the Peripatetic doctrine of the iii. p. 277 Hild. (where he is 

irprfy Ti against the Stoic doc- rightly censured for this) added 

trine of the irpSs ri iras ^x*^^* ^^ ^^^ Aristotelian syUogistic 

while at the same time he tried forms (perhaps in a commen- 

to apprehend Aristotle's de- tary on the Prior Analytics) 

finition more exactly, in the three modi of the first and two 

way pointed out by Aiidronicus of the second figures, and to 

(Simpl. 51, /3 ; Schol. 66, «, 34 ; whom, in the following pas- 

cf. Simpl. il,$sq.; 4t2,a; Scliol. sages (where Prantl, Geick, der 

61 a, 9, 25 sqq. h, 9). He consi- Logik, i. 590, 23, restores the 

dered the (fivision of voielv and ArUto of the ^SS. instead of 

trdurx^iv as two distinct catego- AriMotle)^ an account of the 

ries(Simpl. 77i3; /SpA<>Z. 77,i^, 18 syllogistic figures is ascribed. 

8qq.\ and also the categorj- of He is likewise the Alexandrian 

Having, which he examined Peripatetic Aristo whom Dio- 

particularly( Simpl. 94 e; SchoL genes mentions (vii. 164 ; also 

81 , <7, 4) as well founded. ride supray p. 106, 2). 

' He is mentioned by Simpl. * Ind. Acad. Her&iil. col. 35 : 

41, 7. ; Schvl. 61, a f 25, together [Antiochus had for disciples] 

with Boethus, Eudorus, Andro- 'AplffTcavd rt Koi Alotva *A\t^av- 

nicus, and Athenodorus among Spels Kcd KpdTiinrov UfpyofAiivhv, 

the vaXatol r&v Karriyopiuv i^ri- wv ^Kpiffruv [m^''] *^^ Updrimros 

yrrrtd, and, consequently, no . . . iyivovro liepivwrrtriKol 

doubt the author of a com- avoffrar-fiffavrfs rris *AKa^rififias. 

mentary on this book, and not Cic. (Acad. ii. 4, 12) shows 

of a mere treatise on the irp6i him and Dio to us at Alexan- 

Ti, which Simplicius in his men- dria in the company of An- 

tion of him in this place as tiochus, with the observation 

well as at p. 48, a ; 51, i3; Schol. quihus iUe (Antiochus) seouTi- 

63, b, 10; 66, a, 37 8qq. alone dum fratrem plwrimum tri- 

allows. In the latter passage buebat. If Seneca (Bp. 29, 6) 

the definition given also by resorted to him, he must have 

Andronicus and Boethus of the taught in Rome in the latter 

vp6s ri wets fx®" ^ quoted pri- part of his life ; meanwhile, 

marily from him, with the the lepidm philosophns ArUto, 

remark that Andronicus has the of whom Seneca here relates 

same. He is no doubt that certain anecdotes, must mean 

Aristo of Alexandria, who, ac- another person of the same 

cording to Apul. Dogm. Plat, name ; not only because Seneca 
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Chap, little about him, and that little does not lead 
• us to suppose him a great philosopher. Concem- 



Stateas. ing the philosophy of the other Peripatetics of the 
p,^ '^" first century before Christ — Staseas,* Cratippus,^ 



^a 



reckons this man among the In the years 50-46 B.C. we 

drotUutores qui jfhilosophiam meet with him in Mytilene 

honegtius neglexitsent quam ven- (Cic. De Univ. 1 ; Brut. 71. 260 ; 

dwnt, but also because the Plut. Pomp. 76). Soon aft^r 

Julius Graecinus, from whom a this he must have settled in 

remark on him is quoted, only Athens, where Cicero got for 

died under Caligula; whereas him the Roman citizenship 

the disciple of Antiochus, who from Caesar, but at the same 

was with him about 84 B.C. time induced the Areopagus 

(vide sup. 76, 4), scarcely sur- to request him to remain 

vived the beginning of the in Athens (Plut. (Xe. 24). Here 

reign of Augustus, or at any about this time Cicero's son 

rate cannot long have survived heard him (Cic. Off. i. 1, 1 ; 

it. TheAristoof Cos mentioned iii. 2, 6 ; ad Fam. xii. 16; xvi. 

by Strabo, xiv. 2, 19, p. 668, 21) and Brutus visited him 

must not be taken for our (Plut. Brut. 24). That he was 

Aristo (as Zumpt supposes, the head of the school is not 

Ahh. d. BerU Ahad. \%i2 \ Hist, expressly stated, but is very 

Phil. Kl. 68), for the former is probable. Cicero, who was a 

described as the disciple and great friend of his, speaks with 

heir of the well-known Peripa- the highest appreciation of his 

tetic, Aristo of Julis (Phil, d. scientific importance (Brut. 71, 

6^. II. ii. 926). 260; Off. i. 1, 1 ; iii. 2, 5; 

* Staseas of Naples, the in- Bi/cin. i. 3, 6 ; De Univ, 1), but 
structor of Piso, who resided this praise is scarcely altogether 
with him (Cic. Be Orat, i. 22, impartial. As to his views, 
104 ; Fin, v. 3, 8, 25, 76 ; mde nothing has been transmitted 
mp, p. 100, 1, end) is also called to us except what we are told 
by Cicero, nobilis Peripatetums ; by Cicero, Bivin. i. 3, 6 ; 32, 70 
but is censured by him for sq. (cf. Tertullian, Be An. 46) : 
ascribing too much importance that he admitted prophecy in 
to external fortunes and corpo- dreams, and ecstasy (fwror)^ and 
real conditions (Fin. v. 26, 76). that he based this theory upon 
An unimportant theory of his the Peripatetic doctrine of the 
is quoted in Censorinus, Bi. divine origin of spirit, and upon 
Nat. 14, 6, 10. As Piso heard the numerous cases of fulfilled 
him lecture about 92 B c. (Z. c. prophecies. The anthropology 
Be Orat,) he must have been presupposed by him in this is 
at least as old as Andronicus. the Aristotelian : animos homi- 

* This philosopher, bom in num quadam ex po/rte extrin- 
Pergamus, was likewise origi- <e<m«( = 0<JpaO6v, from the divine 
nally a disciple of Antiochus. spirit) esse tractos et haustos 
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INicolaus of Damascus,' and others, our information 
is too scanty, and too unimportant to detain us with 

. . . earn ^^ar^cw, qiue sensum, concerning the gods. He is 

-qiuB motumj qu<B adpetitum ha* called in Athen. vi. 262 /. ; 

beat^iwti esse ah actione corporis 266, c; x, 416, e\ xii. 643, a; 

sejugatavi ; the sequel, however, iv. 153 f ., an adherent of the 

sounds rather more Pi atonic ; Peripatetic doctrine illtpivarti' 

qtus mitevt pars anivii rativnis riKhs) to which he had earl}' 

atqve intelliff entile sit j}articej)Sf allied himself (JSuid. Nik6\.) 

eami tnm, viaxi7?ie viffere, cum and to which he devoted a 

j)lv/rimiim ahsit a corpora . portion of his writings. Simpl. 

^ Nicolaus (concerning whom {Be Ccelo, SchoL inAr. 493, a, 

vid-e Miiller, Hist. Gr. iii. 343 23) mentions his treatise irt^i 

sqq.)f born in Damascus about ^ApicrrordKovs <piKoffo<pias (out 

64 B.C. (therefore called 6 of which may perhaps be taken 

AaiiaaKtivhsy Athen. iv. 163 f . et the quotation from his Btupia 

pass. ; Strabo, xv. 1, 72, p. 719), r&v ^hpiaror4\ovs fitra rh ipvciKk 

and carefully brought up by his in the inscription to Theo- 

father Antipater, a prosperous phrastus' metaphysical frag- 

and respectable man, lived many ment, p. 323, Brand.). A second 

years at the court of the Jewish work, irtpX rov UavrhSf which 

King Herod, was one of his treated inpl vdyray tuu iv r^ 

confidants and came in his K6(Tfi(p nar' (not Kcd) ethri ; Id. 

company and, some years later, I. c. 469, «, 6 ; a third, irepl 

(8 B.C.) for the second time, B^wvy from which statements 

on his affairs, to Rome, where concerning Xenophanes and 

he gained the favour of Angus- Diogenes of ApoUonia are re- 

tus. After the death of Herod ported, is mentioned by Simpl. 

the Great he accompanied his {Phys. 6, a, h; 32, a, h] an 

son Archelaus thither, and from ethical work vcpX rwv iv roTs 

this journey he never seems to irpaKriKoh koKwv ( = vtpl rwv 

have returned, but to have ko^k6vt(i)v)^ sl TroXvanxos irpay- 

passed the latter part of his life fiarfia^ as mentioned by Simpl. 

4n Rome (ride the references in in Epict. 3nchir. 194, c. ; here 

Suidas, hvrivarpos and NiiccJA. ; he may perhaps have said of 

Nicol. Fragm, 3-6, taken from Epicurus, what Diogenes asserts 

the Excerpta de VittutHniS] (Diog. x. 4). In none of these 

Joseph, ^wftg'wi^. xii. 3, 2 ; xvi. 2, passages, however, is any phi- 

3 ; 9, 4 ; 10, 8 ; xvii. 6, 4 ; 9, 6 ; 11, losophical proposition quoted 

3, who also, like Suidas, follows from him; and JSicolaus was 

Nicolaus' own statements in doubtless far more of a scholar 

MiiUer). The theory that he than a philosopher. Suidas 

was a Jew, shared also by calls him U.ipnrar'nrLHhs ff HAo- 

Benan, Vie de Jesus, p. 33, is TuviKhs, which might point to 

at once refuted by what we his combination of the views of 

xead (ap Suid. ^Avriir, ) respect- Plato and Aristotle, if any de- 

ing an offering to Zeus, and pendence could be placed upon 
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them.* But Xenarchus ^ and his treatise against the 
Aristotelian theories Tespecting the aether may here be 



the passage. As an historian he 
is censured by Josephus (Aw- 
tiquit. xvi. 7, 1) on account of 
his partiality for Herod ; and 
his life of Augustus was no 
doubt only a panegyric. For 
the rest vidcy concerning his 
historical works, Miiller ; cf. 
Dindorf . Jahrhucher fiir Class. 
Philoh vol. xcix. H, 2, 107 
sqq, Meyer's supposition that 
he wrote the treatise ircpi ipuTav^ 
is discussed Phil. d. Gr, II. 
ii. 98, note. 

* Among them the owner of 
Theophrastus' library, Apel- 
lico, of Teos (PUl. d. Or. II. 
ii. 139); but though this man 
occasionally occupied himself 
with the Peripatetic philosophy 
(^Atke.n. V. 214, d\ and com- 
posed a treatise on Hermias 
and Aristotle (Aristocl. ap. Eus. 
Pr. Ec. XV. 2, 9), Strabo (p. 
609), no doubt rightly, calls 
him ^iK6^i^\o% juaXAoi' ^ ^1X6- 
ffofpos. As little does A t h e n i o 
or Aristio (cf. Phil. d. Or. III. 
ii. 934, 3) deserve a place 
among the philosphers, even 
supposing he really taught the 
Peripatetic philosophy. Some- 
what later we have Alex- 
ander, the teacher and friend of 
M. Crassus, the Triumvir (Plut. 
Crass. 3); Athenaeus, of Se- 
leucia in Cilicia, in the time of 
Caesar (Strabo, xiv. 6, 4, p. 670) ; 
Demetrius, the friend of 
Cato, who was with him in his 
last days (Plut. Cato Min. 66, 
67*3'.); Diodotus, the brother 
of Boethus of Sidon (Strabo, 
xvi. 2, 24, p. 757). To the 
Peripatetic school belong also, 
ijo doubt, Athenodorus, the 



Rhodian, named by Quintillian,. 
Inst. ii. 17, 16, with Critolaus as 
the enemy of rhetoric (cf . PhU. 
d. Or. II. ii. 930, 2) ; and per- 
haps the author of the nc/>(iraToc 
quoted in Diog. iii. 3 ; v. 36 ; 
vi. 81 ; ix. 42. When he lived 
we do not know, but he seems 
to be later than Critolaus, whom 
Quintillian places before him. 
In Rome, according to Cicero, 
there must already have been, 
about the beginning of the first 
century, persons acquainted 
with the Aristotelian philo- 
sophy and writings, if M. An- 
tonius and Q. Lutatius 
Catulus really spoke as he 
(^Orat. ii. 36, 162 sqq.) repre- 
sents. We have no warrant,, 
however, for supposing that 
this representation is histori- 
cally true ; indeed, Cicero him- 
self implies clearly enough 
both here and in c. 14, 59, that 
Antonius was not acquainted^ 
so far as he knew, with Greek 
literature ; and though it may 
certainly have been otherwise 
with Catulus, we are hardly 
justified in ascribing to him an 
accurate knowledge of that 
literature, and particularly of 
the Peripatetic philosophy. The 
only Roman adherent of this 
philosophy of whom we hear 
in the first century B.C. is that 
Pi so of whom we have spoken,. 
mpray p. 100, 1, end; but, as 
is there shown, he also attended 
the instruction of Antiochus,. 
whose eclectic principles Cicero 
puts into his mouth. 

2 Xenarchus, of Seleucia, in 
Cilicia, passed the greater part 
of his life as a teacher in Alex- 
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mentioned ; ^ for this polemic against so integral a por- Chap. 

tion of the Aristotelian physics affords a further proof _^ ; 

that the Peripatetic school was not so absolutely united 
by the doctrine of its founder as to preclude many 
departures from that doctrine among its members. 

But there is still stronger evidence of this fact TJce trea- 
in a treatise which perhaps dates from the first cen- K<j<r/««f. 
tury before Christ, and has been transmitted to us 
as the work of Aristotle — the book of the Cosmos.* 
The authenticity of this work was already questioned j/^^^^.*^' 
in antiquity,* and denied by Melanchthon ; * in toit8 

origin. 

andria, Athens, and Rome. It ^ Weisse, Arigtoteles von der 

waff in the first of these cities Seele nnd roii der Welt, 1829, 

that Strabo probably heard p. 373 sqq.; Stahr, ArUtoteles 

him. Befriended by Arius, and hei den Itomem, 1834, p. 163 

patronised by Augustus, he sqq. ; Osann, Beitrage zu Griech, 

died in Rome at a great age und Horn. LiteraturgescJi. i. 143 

(cf. Strabo, xiv. 5, 4, p. 670). gqq. ; Petersen in the review of 

' Vide concerning this trea- this treatise, Jahrh. f. witsensch, 

tise and the objections de- Krit. 1836, 1, 650, sqq. ; Ideler, 

veloped in it against the Aris- AriMot. Meteorol. ii. 286 sq. ; 

totelian d.octrine : Damasc. Be F. Gieseler, ilb. d. Verf.d. Biwhs 

CcrIo, Schol. in Arigt, 456, <i, 6 ; v. d. W. Ztschr,/. Alterthuvisw. 

460, J, 16; Simpl. Be CcbIo, 1838, Nr. 146 iq.] Kpengel, 2>c 

Schol. 470, h, 20; 472, «, 22; Ai'ist. Libra X. Hist, Anim. 

472, J, 38 sqq. ; 473, a, 9; 43, J, Heidelb. 1842, p. 9 sqq. ; Hil- 

24; (9, a, 11; 11, J, 41 ; 13, h, debrand, Apulej. Opera, i. 44 

6 ; 36 ; 14, fl, 19 ; 21, b, 32 sqq, ; fqq. ; Rose, Be Arist. Libr, 

25, b, 4 ; 27, b, 20-34, a, 18 K) ; Ordine et Avct. p. 36, 90 sqq. ; 

Jvi\i&n. Orat. y. 162, A, sq. Sim- AdamfBeAtictoreZibriPseudo- 

plicius calls it : at irphs r^v AristoUlici ir. K. Berl. 1861 ; 

TrffnrrTjv oifaiav ktropiai, rh irphs Barth^lemy Saint-Hilaire, J/e- 

tV v. ovff. i}iroprifi4ya or yt- teorologie d^Aristote, Par. 1863. 

ypa/Afitva. In the same treatise p. 88 sqq. ; Goldbacher, Ztschr, 

■were perhaps to be found the /. Oesterreich. Gymn, xxi\. 

observations against Chrysip- (1873), 670 sq. ; Z. Kritih vmi 

pus' doctrine of empty space, Apulejns Be Mtmdo, &c. 

ap. Simpl. I. c, 129, a, 18 K. » I*rocl. in Trn. 322, E : 'Api<r- 

His opinion concerning the roriXris, €lir€p iKclvov rh ircpi 

vpQrov olxeioy {stipra, 120, 2), KSafiov fiifixiov. 

and his (Aristotelian) definition * Physica, Opp, ed. Bretschn. 

of the soul (Stob. Eel. i. 798) xiii. 213 sq. 
are {Use quoted elsewhere. 
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Chap, modem times it has found some advocates.^ bat is 
• nevertheless quite untenable. As little, however, 
can the treatise be ascribed to any other school than 
the Peripatetic, or regarded, not as a writing foisted 
upon Aristotle, but as the work of a younger philo- 
sopher, which did not itself claim to be Aristotelian 
—or even the elaboration of such a work. In 
modem times its authorship has been assigned 
sometimes to Chrysippus,* sometimes to Posidonius,* 
sometimes to Apuleius,* but against each of these 
conjectures there are most important objections. In 
regard to Chrysippus it is highly improbable that 
he should have sent forth a work under a borrowed 
name, and quite inconceivable that he should have 
adopted for the purpose that of Aristotle ; but that the 
work claims Aristotle's name for itself is incontestable,* 

* Its authenticity has been against the supposition that the- 
finally maintained most confi- work was designedly foisted 
dently by Weisse. I am the upon Aristotle. Both in manner 
more willing to spare myself a of exposition, he says, and in 
detailed exposure of the weak- substance, its unlikeness to 
nesses of this attempt, as that Aristotle is so unmistakably evi- 
has already been fuUy accom- dent, that only a person entirely 
plished by Osann, Stahr, and unacquainted with Aristotle, or 
Adam (p. 1 4 sqq. &c.)) and as a fool, could have indulged the 
the decisive points in the matter fancy that it could possibly be 
will be brought forward in the regarded as the work of that 
following pages. philosopher. But this, the only 

' Osann, I. (7., seeks to es- argument that he adduces, tries 

tablish this theory at length. to prove too much. How many 

* Ideler, L c, following Aldo- are the forged writings in 
brandinus, Huetius, and Hein- which we^ at the first glance, 
sius. can detect the forgery t From 

* Stahr, I. c, and, in another this it does not foUow that 
way, Adam. Barth61emy Saint- they are not forgeries, but that 
HUiadre follows the former, they are not clumsy forgeries, 
without naming him. In the present case, however, the 

* Osann, indeed, declares forgery was not clumsy enough 
himself, p. 191, very decidedly to prevent numerous persons 
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and when Osann would separate its dedication to Chap. 
Alexander * from the rest of the work, this is an ' 

arbitrary proceeding which is whoUy unjustifiable.* 
Moreover, the exposition of Chrysippus, according 
to the unanimous testimony of antiquity and the 
specimens in our possession, is distinguished as 
much by its learned prolixity, as by its dialectic 
pedantry and contempt of all rhetorical adornment ; • 
whereas the treatise irspl Kocfiov exhibits through- 
out the most opposite qualities, so that even on this 
ground it is quite impossible to attribute it to Chry- 
sippus. No less, however, is such a theory excluded 
by its contents. That it has adopted many Stoic 
doctrines and definitions, and expresses some of 
these in the formulae which, after Chrysippus, had 
been transplanted into the Stoic school, is indeed 
undeniable ; nevertheless, as will immediately be 
shown, this work so entirely contradicts the most 
important distinctive doctrines of the Stoic school 

and even philosophers and with his theory of the author 

criticsof our own time — Weisse, of the book. Apart from this 

for example — from being de- there is no trace either in 

ceived. And would a work external evidence or the in- 

that was evidently not written temal character of the passage 

by Aristotle pass more easily that it was originally absent, 

for his if it were anonymous Even in C. 6, 398, b, 10, the 

than if it went forth under his language is such that the Per- 

name ? sian empire must be supposed 

> Naturally Alexander the to be still existing, and if the 

Great ; for that this Alexander writer, in his necessarily nu- 

was another man of the name merous references to older 

of whom nothing further is philosophers, has carefully 

known, no reader of Osann*s avoided every definite allusion 

book(p. 246) will easily believe, to what is post- Aristotelian, 

* Osann (p. 246 tq.) has no we see from this that he wishes 

further proof to give than that his work to pass as Aristotelian, 
the dedication is incompatible * Cf . p. 42. 
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Chap, as compared with the Peripatetic, that it might be 
' ascribed to any author rather than to Chrysippus. 
Lastly, though we will not here anticipate the inore 
particular demonstration of the date of this book, it 
is sufficient for the refutation of Osann's hypothesis, 
to observe that Chrysippus's work on the Cosmos 
consisted of at least two books, and that quotations 
are made from it which are nowhere to be found in 
the writing we are considering.^ The same argu- 
ments hold good in great measure against those 
who conjecture Posidonius to have been the author 
of the pseudo-Aristotelian treatise. Its ornate 
language, however, can with far more probability 
be attributed to him than to Chrysippus ; and there 
are many particular details which approximate much 
more to the time of Posidonius than to that of 
Chrysippus : indeed, we shall find that the author 
probably in a considerable part of his work made 
direct use of this philosopher. But that Posidonius 
should have forged a work of Aristotle is as wholly 
unlikely as that Chrysippus should have done so ; and 
though we can certainly remark in him concerning 
special points, a leaning to the Academic and Peri- 
patetic philosophy, this never makes him untrue (like 
the author of irspl K6a'fju)v) to the fundamental doc- 
trines of his school — so as to deny the substantial 
presence of God in the world, the destruction and 
conflagration of the world, or to distinguish aether 

' Stob. Eel. i. 180; Alex. Against Osann, of . Petersen, p. 
Aphr. Anal. Pr. 58, b (supra, 564 sgfj. ; Gieseler, Spengel, 
Phil d, Gr. III. i. 158, 1). Adam, /. c. 
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and all elementary bodies whatever.* As to Apu- Chap. 
leius this objection, it is true, would not hold good : ' 

in his treatise on the Cosmos he has entirely appro- 
priated the contents of the so-called Aristotelian 
treatise. But how are we justified in regarding him 
not merely as the translator or reviser, but also as the 
author of the latter ? If the work is not mentioned 
before Apuleius,^ in the remains of ancient literature 
which we possess, it does not follow from this that it 
did not exist : and though Apuleius, in the introduc- 
tion to his Latin recension, speaks as if it were not a 
mere translation, but an independent work on the 
foundations of Aristotle and Theophrastus,* there is 
no proof whatever that he was suflSdently scrupulous 
about literary right of property, and sufficiently free 
from boastfulness, not to found a claim of original 
authorship on the minor alterations and additions by 
which his work is distinguished * from Aristotle's.^ 

* For these reasons the hypo- Theophragt'ivm auctorem seetiti, 
thesis of Posidonios is opposed quantwn possttmus cogitaMone 
by Bake, Posidon. Rel. 237 sq, ; contingere, dioemtts de anmi hoe 
Spengel, p. 17 ; Adam, p. 32. eceleiti ratione. Sec. The words in 

* The quotation in Justin, parenthesis are wanting in the 
Cohort, ad Or. c. 6, cannot be best MSS. ; but are neverthe- 
placed earlier than Apuleius, less to be considered genuine, 
since the authenticity of this Cf . Goldbacher, I. e, p. 690. 
treatise, as has lately been * Concerning these, vide Hil- 
shown by Adam (p. 3 gqq.) in debrand, Ap^il. 0pp. I. xlviii. sq. 
opposition to Semisch, bias de- * The ancients, as is well 
cisive reasons against it. known, had much less strict 

* At the end of the dedication ideas than we have on this 
to Faustinus, which is distin- subject ; and many others be- 
guished from ithat of the sides Apuleius behave in such 
pseudo- Aristotle to Alexander matters with a surprising laxity, 
only by unimportant alterations Eudemus, e.g.y seems nowhere 
and omissions : Qua/re {nog to have said that his work 
Aristotelem pnedentissimum et on * Physics * was only a new 
doetimmum phUosopTiorum'] et edition of Aristotle's nor does 

K 
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Chap. Closer investigation leaves no doubt that his Latin 
. work on the Cosmos is not (as Stahr and Barth^lemj 

Saint-Hilaire assert) the model, but only a revision 
of the Greek work which is to be found in our col- 
lection of Aristotelian writings ; for the latter has 
throughout the conciser, sharper, more original form 
of expression, while the former has the character of a 
paraphrased translation: the flowery language of 
the one too often in the other becomes bombast, 
which is sometimes hardly comprehensible without 
a comparison with the Greek text ; and while there 
is nothing in the Latin which cannot be regarded as a 
paraphrase or translation of the Greek, the Greek, 
on the contrary, has passages which could not possibly 
have arisen from the Latin, but must evidently 
have been before the eyes of the Latin writer.^ But 
to admit this, and to make Apuleius the author of 
the Greek book which he then himself translated 
into Latin,^ is equally impossible. For in the first 
place we thus abandon the only ground on which 
the hypothesis of his authorship could even plausibly 
be maintained — ^viz., the credibility of his own 

he say so of his Ethics. He named the sources of a treatise 
speaks, even where he adheres which has t^en so much from 
quite closely to Aristotle, as an Stoic authors and Stoic doc- 
independent author in his own trine ? 

name ; and so does the writer > Some of the most striking 

of the Magna MoraUa. Cicero, are these : ircpl K6<riJiov 392, a^ 

too, notoriously translated, or, 5 ; 326, a, 7 : 398, b, 23 ; 400, a, 

at any rate, transcribed exten- 6 ; J, 23 ; compared with the 

sive portions in his writings corresponding Apul. De Mundot 

from the Greeks, without men- c. 1, 12, 27, 33, 36, p. 291, 317, 

tioning the sources from which 362, 368 Oud. For the rest I 

they came. And would Apu- must refer to Adam, p. 38 sqq. ; 

leius, in his Arigtoteles et Theo- Goldbacher, 671 sq. 
ph/ragtii8 afictor, have really * Adam, I, c, 41 sqq. 
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assertions; we regard it as impossible that he chap. 
should have represented his writing as an indepen- ^' 
dent work if it were merely the revision of the 
work of another, but we unhesitatingly charge him 
with having foisted his own work in its Greek 
original upon Aristotle.* In order to clear him 
from the imputation of boasting we attribute to him 
a forgery.^ But in the second place this theory 
would lead us to the improbable conclusion that 
Apuleius, the Latin rhetorician, had expressed him- 
self far better, more simply and to the point, in 
the Grreek language than in his own ; and that, in 
spite of his being himself the author, he had not 
unfrequently in the Latin version confused and 
obscured, nay, completely misunderstood that which 
in the Grreek is perfectly clear.* Finally, passing 
over other difficulties, from the evidence furnished 
by his other writings of his philosophical capacity, 
we can scarcely ascribe to Apuleius so important a 

* That the author of the would be nullified by each 
Greek treatise asserts it to be other. 

Aristotelian has been abready ' A number of the most 

shown, p. 127, 2. Apuleius also striking proofs, not only of the 

designates it as such in the dependence of Apuleius on one 

passage quoted swpra, p. 129, 3, Greek text, but also of the 

from the Prooemium, and c. 6, misunderstandings which beset 

p. 300 Oud., where he says, in him in the reproduction of it, 

reference to -Kepi Kofffxov, 3, 393, some of which arise from false 

a, 27: IMare'] Africum, quod readings, are given by Gold- 

qvidem Arutateles Swrdmi&nte bacher, p. 679 9qq, The same 

nuUuU dicere. writer shows, p. 674 sq., how 

* Nor would his forgery have untrue is the statement of 
answered his purpose ; for if he Adam, that Apuleius, according 
declared the Greek version of to his own assertion, was in the 
his book to be the '^^ork of habit of composing the same 
Aristotle, and the Latin to treatise in Latin and Greek. 

be his own, these statements 

X 2 
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CHAP, work as the treatise on 'the Cosmos undoubtedly is ; 
^* and we must necessarily have expected to find in this 
writing, if it had emanated firom him, much more 
distinct traces of those Platonising metaphysics and 
theology, and especially of that demonology, which 
we shall presently discover in Apuleius. This third 
attempt, therefore, to find a definite author for the 
book must also be considered unsuccessfid, and the 
question for us can only be, not by whom it was 
composed, but to what period and school its author 
belonged. 
Rigtand' That this author reckoned himself among the 
oha/racter. Peripatetics seems probable firom the name of 
Aristotle, which the work bears ; for by that name 
it claims to be considered one of the genuine 
records of the doctrines of the .school. The same 
is confirmed, however, by its contents. Though 
the conception of the world which it advances is fer 
enough from the truly Aristotelian conception, and 
though it is full of foreign constituents, yet its 
fundamental features are taken firom the Aristotelian 
doctrine, and it approximates at least as closely to 
it as the philosophy of Antiochus, for example, 
approximates to the Platonic philosophy. The 
metaphysical foundations of the Aristotelian system, 
the author leaves, indeed, in the spirit of his time, 
unnoticed, but in his presentation of the universe 
and its relation to Grod, he chiefly allies himself 
with Aristotle. He does so when he asserts the 
distance of our world firom the higher world, its 
changefulness and imperfection in contrast with 
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the purity and invariability of the heavenly spheres,* Chap. 
and when he makes the perfection of Being gradu- ' 

ally diminish with the distance from the supreme 
heaven ; ^ and when he expressly maintains the dis- 
tinction between the aether, of which the heavenly 
bodies consist, and the four elements, in unmistak- 
able contradiction to the Stoic doctrines.' Further, 
while the divine essence, according to the Stoic 
doctrine, permeates the whole world even to the 
smallest and ugliest things, our author finds this 
presentation of the Divine Majesty altogether un- 
worthy ; he declares himself, on the contrary, most 
decidedly for the Aristotelian theory that God, re- 
moved from all contact with the earthly, has His 
abode at the extreme limits of the universe, and from 
hence, without moving Himself, and simply through 
His influence, effects the movement of the whole, 

' C. 6, 397, h, 30 sq. ; 400, a, the theory of the treatise ircpl 

5, sq, 21 sqq. KSfffiov concerning the aether 

' C. 6, 397, b, 27 sqq. is Aristotelian ; it is, therefore, 

* C. 2, 392, a, 5, 29 sq. ; c. 3, 392, all the more astonishing that he 

i, 35 ; cf . PhU. d. Or. H. ii. 434, sq. can believe Chrysippus to have 

How closely this work adheres also advanced the same theory ; 

to Aristotle's expositions has for onr treatise declares itself 

been already observed, I. e.-p.. ezpresslyagainst the Stoic iden- 

437, 6. That it should speak tification of aether with fire 

(392, J, 35 a, 8) of five trroix^Ta, (I. c. HI. i. 185, 2, 3)^ and, as we 

aether, fire, &c., is unimportant, see from Cic. {Acad. i. 11, 39), 

Aristotle himself had ctdled the this was one of the most 

aetheriTfwroK oToixc'oi' (cf . PAiZ. notorious points of contest 

d. Gr, n. ii. 437, 7), and if he de- between Stoics and Peripa- 

scribed it as (h^pov <r&fia koX $€i6' tetics. The question is not 

r€pop r&p KoXovfiipuv ffroix^iuv unimportant, for on the disori'* 

( Oen, An. iL 3,736, ft, 29) the trea- mination of the aether from the 

tise means the same in 392, a, 8, four elements Aristotle bases 

as aroix^Toy Zrtpov r&p r^rrdpwp, the antithesis of the world 

iit^pQer6p r« mU tfciov. Osann, p. below and the world above. 
168,203 «^.,moreover allows that 
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Chap, however manifold the forms it may assmne in the 
• world.^ Still less, of com-se, can he admit the 
identification of God and the world : a Stoic defini- 
tion which expresses this he only adopts after 
having altered its pantheistic language.^ Finally, 
the author shows himself to be a Peripatetic by 
expresfily defending * the eternity and unchangeable- 
ness of the world (also a distinctive doctrine of 
this school) against Stoicism. Though it is clear 
from all this that the work cannot have been 
written by a Stoic or by any leader of the Stoic 
school, such as Posidonius or Chrysippus, yet in 
it the endeavour is very perceptible to unite the 

* This occupies the whole of K6<rfA0Sf in which it shows re- 
the sixth chapter. Here again semblzmce not only to the Stoics 
the polemic against Stoicism is in general, but more particu- 
unmistakable (cf. p. 397 &, 16 larly to that exposition of their 
sqq, ; 398, a, 1 sq. b, 4-22 ; 400, doctrines from which Stob. Eel. 
J, 6 sq.) and the theory (Osann, i. 444 (PhiLd. Qr. HI. i.l47,l)has 
207) that the divergence from given us extracts. The altera- 
it is only a concession to the tions which are found necessary 
popular religion is quite in- in the treatise are all the more 
admissible ; the popular re- worthy of note : KSfffiov 8*, we 
ligion is not at all in question read in Stob., ehcU ^aw 6 Xp^ 
here, but the Aristotelian theo- <r«nroy ff{t<mifM i^ oipofov Ktd 
logy ; if Chrysippus, however, yris K<d r&v iv robots <p^<r^uvy ^ 
wished to support the popular rh iK dtwv Koi hvBpdavav <r{tariifJLa 
religion, he was quite able to icol in rS>v Ivcica ro^tov yeyovd- 
do this, as we have seen, without rav, \4yeTou 8' Mpws xiffiios 6 
contradicting the fundamental dths, koB^ tv ri dtaK6a'firi<ris ylperai 
principles of his system. We koX r€\€iovrau Our treatise 
may quote as a special indica- takes the first of these defini- 
tion of the Peripatetic origin tions literally, and passes over 
of our treatise that the passage the second ; for the third it 
398, b, 16 sqq. seems to have substitutes these words : \4yerai 
reference to De Motu Anim» 7, 8^ icat Mptas K6<riMs ri r&y 8x«v 
701, bf 1 sqq. rd^is re koI 9iaK6<rfiri<riSt Mt dniy 

* The treatise irepl K6<rfA0v, re Ktd Bik d€&v <t>vXarrofi4vri. 
begins, after the introduction, ' C. 4, end ; c, 6, beginning ; 
c. 1, with definitions of the I. c, 397, a, 14 sq. ft, 5. 
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iStoic doctrine with the Aristotelian, and partially Chap. 
to admit even those determinations to which an 
unqualified recognition is denied, ^f ith the Stoic 
writings which the author has employed, and even 
transcribed,^ he has also appiopriated Stoic doc- 
trines to a considerable extent; and this may be 
said not merely of the cosmological, astronomical, 
aad meteorological details which Osann brings for- 
ward,^ but also of definitions deeply affecting the 
whole system. Quite at the beginning of the 
cosmological exposition,' we encoimter a Chrysippean 
definition of the K6<rfjL09. Further on it is de- 
monstrated, in*the spirit and after the precedent of 
the Stoic system, that it is precisely the contrast 
between the elements and parts of the world, on 
which depends the unity and subsistence of the 
whole : * this unity itself is called, in Stoic language, 
sympathy : ^ and that his harmony with the Stoics 
shall not escape us, the author does not hesitate to 
quote, expressly as a witness in his own behalf,^ 
the great authority of this school, Heracleitus. In 
his theory of the elements, he allies himself with 
the Stoics, though he diverges fr8m Aristotle in 
making cold the fundamental quality of air.^ He 
adopts the Stoic doctrine of the irvsvfiay with which 

* This will be proved later » C. 2, 392, J, 6 : ^ A^ • • • 
on. (o^i&Ziis tb¥ KciX iraytrti^ris r^r 

* Page 208 sqq. <p{nnv. Likewise, as is shown p. 

* C. 2, beginning; vide tfwp. 183, 2, the Stoics, against whom 
p. 134, 2. . Aristotle (of. Phil. d. Or. H. ii. 

^ C. 6. 444) maintains cold to be the 

* 0.4, end,a/T£i^iraO»v6/iot<(- fondamental determination of 
Tifr€r. water, and moisture that of 

* C. 6, 396, ft, 13 ; cf. c. 6, end. air. 
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Chap, there are points of contact even in the Peripatetic 
^' doctrine.^ But his approach to Stoicism is most 
striking in regard to theology. While repudiating^ 
the Stoic Pantheism as such, the diffusion of the^ 
divine substance through the world, the author quite 
approves of its propositions as soon as they are 
applied, not to the divine essence, but the divine 
force ; * and he accordingly teaches that the active 
influence emanating from the Deity only extends,, 
indeed, primarily to the outermost sphere of the 
universe, but spreads from this to the inner spheres, 
and so is transmitted through the whole.' God is,, 
therefore, the law of the whole ; * from Him proceeds 
the order of the world by means of which it is 
classified into the various species of existences, 
through their individual seminification ; * and be- 
cause of this, his all-governing influence, Grod 
bears the manifold names, the enumeration and 
explanation of which in the treatise irspl Kia-fLov 
are stamped with the most genuine Stoicism. The 
name, the predicates, and the origin of Zeus are- 
here explained, quite in the Stoic sense; dvdyKrj,, 

> C. 4, 394,^ J, 9 : \4ytrai 9h » C. 6, 398, J, 6 sqq. 20 sq.; 

§ad Mptos irvcCjua ^ t€ 4v <t>vTo7s cf . 396, J, 24 sq. 

Kot Ci&ois Koi ^tdt irdvroiv ZiiiKovffa * C. 6, 400, h, 8: v6fxos yitp- 

Hfvjfvx^s re Kcd y6p^MS oh<ria, Cf . rifuv i<roK\tyiis 6 dtSs, Tlie con- 

the quotations, PAiZ.^.^.nLi. ception of vSfws for the order 

p. 138, 1 ; 191, 1; 331, 3. of the universe is, as is well 

« C. 6, 397, J, 16 : 9ih ical rav known, pre-eminently Stoic. 

iraXatwv eiwuv rtvhs irp<yfiXh^<*^ Cf . PhU, d. Or. m. i. p. 140, 

tri irdtn-a ravrd iffr*. B^uv ir\4a 222 sq. 303 sq, 

rk K(d 8i' 6(p0a\fmy lvliaXK6fi€wi » C. 6, 400, ft, 31 sq. This 

ilfup fcol 8t' iucoris Knt irdonis oio*- exposition likewise reminds us 

H(r€toSf tJ fihv dtiq. Hvpdfiei ifpi- of the Stoics, in the doctrine 

irovra KorafiaWSfAevoi \6yo¥ oh of the \Ayoi <nr€pfutriKol, 
fiijp T J yt ohffUj^ 
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elfiapfievrf, irswpcofiivrjy Nemesis, Adrasteia, the Chap. 
Moirae, axe referred to him by means of Stoic etym- ^' 
ologies ; and for the confirmation of philosophic 
doctrines, the sayings of the poets are interspersed, 
after the manner of Chiysippns.* It is clear that 
the author wishes indeed to maintain the Peripatetic 
doctrine, but also to combine with it as much 
Stoicism as was possible without absolute incon- 
sistency,* That Plato likewise agrees with his 
proposition is indicated at the close of the work, 
by the approving citation of a passage from the 
* Laws' (IV., 715, E.), and we are again reminded 
of Plato, when God is extolled not merely as the 
Almighty and Eternal, but also as the prototype 
of beauty.' But this, like all eclecticism, was 
naturally only possible by the relaxation of the 
strictly philosophic interest and philosophic de- 
finiteness; and thus we see in the writing irspl 
Koa-fiov, side by side with the cheap erudition dis- 
played especially in Chapters II. to IV., the popular 
theological element decidedly preponderating over 
the purely philosophical element. In the discus- 
sions on the transcendental character of the divine 
essence this religiosity even assumes a mystic 
tinge when the dignity of God and His exalta- 

' C. 7 ; cf . Osann. p. 219 iqq, trines of the school to which 

' That he, therefore, ceased he helonged and desired to 

to he a Peripatetic and conse- helong. 

quently * Zellerus ipse niam ' C. 6, 399, J, 19 : ravra xph 

servtentiam egregie refeUere k<U ircpl 6cov Zuufoti<rBai, Zvvd^^t 

tidetur* (Adsun. p. 34) is a sin- fihv oyros Itrxvpordrov, KdWti 

gular assertion. Ab if no 8^ einrp^irtirrdrov, (tap dk iiBwA,- 

philosopher had ever mingled tov, ipcrf 8^ Kpariarov, kc, 
foreign elements with the doc- 
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tion above all contact with the world is made the 
chief argument against the immanence of the 
divine essence in the universe. We see here how 
eclecticism accomplished the transition from pure 
philosophy to the religious speculation of the neo- 
Platonists and their predecessors. The road of 
strict enquiry being abandoned, and those results of 
speculation alone maintained which commended 
themselves to the xmiversal consciousness as true 
and expedient, metaphysics must necessarily be 
replaced by theology, in which the majority of man- 
kind satisfy their theoretical wants ; and if, at the 
same time this theology were based on the Aristotelian 
doctrine of the transcendency of God, and the Stoic 
idea of his omnipresent influence on the world, 
there resulted at once a theory of the universe in 
which the Peripatetic dualism and the substantial 
Pantheism of the Stoic school were reconciled in a 
system of dynamic Pantheism.^ 

To what period the attempt at such a reconcilia- 
tion contained in the book we have been consider- 
ing, may be assigned, is not certain, but it may be 
approximately determined. The revision of the 
treatise by Apuleius shows that it was in circulation 
as an Aristotelian work about the middle of the 
second century after Christ. The only question is. 



* The view above developed, 
of the character of the treatise 
irepl KiafioVf has also in the 
main been advanced by Peter- 
sen (I. e. p. 667 sqqO' ^ ^* 
had already been the result of 
my own investigation, in the 



first preparation of this work, 
independently of Petersen, to 
whose book my attention was 
first drawn by Adam, this will 
be in favour of its correct- 
ness. 
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therefore, how long before this date it was com- Chap. 
posed ? That we cannot place it earlier than the first ' 

century before Christ, is probable from the evidence 
of external testimony. If the first trace of its exis- 
tence is met with in Apuleius ; if a Cicero and an 
Antiochus — ^to whom, by its intermediate position be- 
tween the Peripatetic and Stoic doctrine, its distinct 
arrangement, general comprehensibility, and rhetori- 
cal language, it would so greatly have commended 
itself — ^never betray by any indication that it was 
blown to them^ we can scarcely suppose that it was 
written earlier than the beginning of the first cen- 
tury before Christ. But its whole character would 
lead us still more definitely to assign it to this cen- 
tury or the century immediately following. For 
before the attempt could have been made to put 
into the mouth of the founder of the Peripatetic 
school, such important concessions to the Stoics, 
the individuality of both schools must already, in 
great measure, have disappeared, and the knowledge 
of them become obscured ; in a word, philosophic 
•eclecticism must have attained a development, 
which, according to all other traces, it did not attain 
before the time of Antiochus, the Academician. 
IVhen, therefore, Eose^ would place the date of 
this work before the middle of the third century 
before Christ, the proof for this assertion must be 
very strong to counterbalance the opposite pro- 
bability. But this is so little the case ^ that we are 

. * Be Arist.libr. Ord. etAuct, ^ Rose's argoments are the 
36, 97 iqg[. following : (1) The passage 
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Chap, rather constrained by decisive facts to suppose that 
the work irspl K6a-fiov must be later than Posidonius^ 
one or more of whose writings the author employs^ 

w€pl K6(rtiov c. 6, 399, h^ 33 to himself says that others even 

400, a, 3, was ahready tran- after Hipparchus set up other 

scribed in the pseudo-Aristo- computations : Artemidorus, for 

telian treatise T€pl Oavfuurlcov example, in agreement with the 

hcovtrfidrcou (c. 155, p. 846), x€pl KSfffiov^ gives the lengfth of 

which cannot be more recent the terrestrial plain as more 

than Antigonus of Oarystus, than 68,000 stadia, and its 

who died about 220 B.C. But breadth more than 39,000 (Phn. 

which of the two works £Rgt. Nat, ii. 108, 242 «^. Of 

has borrowed from the other Posidonius we know only that 

cannot be discovered from a he reckoned the length at 

comparison of the passages; 70,000 (Strabo, ii. 3, 6, p. 102);. 

moreover the passage in the what he said of the breadth 

treatise ircpl 0av/iourlo»v iucovc' tradition does not inform us.. 

fidroiVf which Bose believes to How anything concerning the 

be copied in irepl Kdoyiou, belongs date of the treatise, therefore,, 

to a section which he himself is to be deduced from its di- 

considers to be a later addition vergence from Eratosthenes 

(ct PhU, d.Ch',!!. u,l09yl). On and Hipparchus, it is hard to 

this argument, therefore, no- see, (3) According to c. 3, 

thing can be based. (2)Boseob- 393 b, 23, as Bose asserts,, 

serves that in xtpl KdtrfMv (c. 3, between the Caspian and Black 

393, J, 18) the breadth of the Seas there is otcv^Stotos i(rdfi6s; 

habitable plain of the earth, and this could not be main- 

&5 ifKuriv ol €$ ye<»ypculyfi<rayr€s, tained after Eratosthenes had 

is given as nearly 40,000 stadia, placed the breadth of this 

and its length about 70,000 isthmus at 1,000 (?) stadia, and 

stadia; and this proves that Posidonius at 1,500 (Strabo xi- 

the work was written not only 1, 5, p. 491). Our author, 

before Hipparchus, but also however, does not maintain^ 

before Eratosthenes; for Era- this; he says, the boundaries 

tosthenes reckoned its length of Europe are fivxol U6yrw 

at 77,800, and its breadth at dd^jtrrd re Tptcctvla, koB* ^v trrf- 

38,000 stadia ; and Hipparchus, vdn-aros IffBiUhs kts rhv H6vrov 

whom the later writers mostly $i^ic€(, Le. the Caspian Sea at 

followed, counted 70,000 for the place where the isthmus 

its length and 30,000 for its between it and the Pontus 

breadth (Strabo, i, 4, 2, p. 62 (which was also designated as 

sqq.\ ii. 5, 7, p. il3 sqq,). But the boundary between Europe 

how do we know tnat our and Asia, according to Dionys. 

author must have kept pre- Perieg. Orb, Descr. v. 20) is 

cisely to these predecessors if narrowest. The further ob- 

he were later than they ? Bose servations of Bose I venture to<- 
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and from whom he has, perhaps, borrowed the greater Chap. 
part of the natural science he imparts to us.* The ' 

pass over, as, even supposing icar* hpBh,s ywvias fipd<rraif ol Hk 
they are correct, they would <rvv((^(rc» woiovvrfs €« ri icotXa 
only prove the possibility and x^'^H^'''^'^' ^^ ^^ x^/*^'^"^ itpol- 
not the probability or truth yowr€s Ktd y^v ia^appriyvivrts 
of his theory. ^ktm KoKovyrai, Of. Diog. vii. 
* It has already struck other 164 : robs (TturfAohs 5i ySfeaHai 
writers how many points of «Tc^/Aaros cIj rd jcoiAi^/iora t^j 
contact are presented by our yyjs 4Morros ff [ico2] KoBfipxjBdv- 
treatise with the fragments of ros, KoBd ^<n UofftMrios iv rp 
Posidonius ; and the phenome* hrf^6ri' tlvcu 8* cAr&v robs fikv 
non deserves all consideration, (reur^iarlas, rohs Zk xoMr/iorW, 
Thus we find in r. K. c. 4, rohs 5^ KXifutrlas, rohs $i /Spcur- 
395, a, 32, the definition: Jpis fiarlas, also Sen. Nat. Qu. vi. 
fihy oZv iarlv l^fufxuris ijKlov rfjAi- 21, 2. In c. 4 we read that 
fiaros ^ <T€\4ivriSy iv v4^€i vorep^ there are two kinds of vapours, 
Kol Koiktp Koi <rw€X€i vfhs pay' dry and moist ; from the latter 
rwrlay &s iv Kar6wrp<p Ownpovfidrn arise fog, dew, hoar-frost, 
Kork KVK\ov v€pup4p€uuf. This clouds, rain, -&c. ; from the 
singular definition is quoted by former, winds, thunder, light- 
Diogenes, vii. 162, with the ning, &c. Compare with this, 
same words and with only Seneca, Nat Qu. ii. 64 : Nunc 
slight and unimportant diflEer- ad opinionem Pomhfiii rever- 
ences from Posidonius, Merc o»- tar: e terra terreni$que trni- 
poXoyiidi, In c. 4, 394, b, 21 nibu9pa/rshvmidaefflatv/typars 
sqq. our treatise maintains that, gicca etfumida : h/Bcfulminibus 
of the east winds, Kouclas is the alimentum est, Ula imhrihwt 
wind that blows from the place (which Posidonius himself 
of the 8un*s rising in summer, must naturally have given 
kmiXiAnis that which comes much more at length). If dry 
from the ItrrifAepiycti, klpos from vapours are shut up in the 
the x^'M^P'*'^ AvaToXol; of the clouds, they break through 
west winds, i,py4<rr7is blows them, and this causes thunder, 
from the Btpiyii Uirts, C^vpos With this explanation of thun- 
fromthe itrnfifpiv^f Xltf^ from the der our treatise also agrees (c. 
X€i^cpii^ U<ns. These very de- 4, 396, a, 11) : ^IXtiO^v 9k nvcO/xa 
finitions are quoted by Strabo, 4v W^« irax€i tc koX portpv koI 
i. 2, 21, p. 29, from Posidonius. ||«0«y $i* nhrov fiuUcos pj\yv<)ov 
In c. 4, 396, &, 33, we read : rh vw^x^ vt\iifiara rod v4<l>ovs, 
Earthquakes are occasioned by fip6fiov koI xdrayov fi4yay kxtip- 
winds being pent up in the ydtraro, fipopriiv XtySfi^vop. With 
cavities of the earth and seek- the explanation of snow quoted 
ing to escape : r&v ik <r€urfi&v by Diogenes (vii. 163), and no 
ol fkkv €is ir\dyia ffeiovres kot' doubt abbreviated from Posi- 
o^itas yvvias iinkkivrai. kclKovv- donius, the somewhat more 
Tfiu, ol 91 &V09 pvwrovvrts Koi Kdrw detailed account in ir«p2 Yi6fffiov 
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Chap, work cannot, according to this, have been written 
^' before the middle of the first century before Christ ; 

harmonises (c. 4, 394, a, 82). The beyond those of the treatise rcpl 
definition of the ffiXas (ap. Kijcr/Aou; whereas the latter book 
Diog. I. c), which is most in 'all that it says concerning 
probably taken, like most of those subjects bears the charac- 
the meteorological portions of ter of a summary, not pursuing 
his expositions of Stoicism, enquiries, but only comparing 
from Posidonius, we again find results ; how can we then think 
in »fp2 K6ir/jLov (4, 395, b, 2). it more credible that Posido- 
Also what is there said (c. 2, nius should have taken his 
891, b, 16; 392, a, 5) on the opinions ^m this compendium 
stars and the ether, reminds than that the author of the 
us of the description of the compendium should have bor- 
AarpoPf which Stobaeus quotes rowed his from the work of 
(EcL i. 618) from Posidonius. Posidonius ? And if this had 
That the agreement of our ever occurred, how is it ex- 
treatise with Posidonius in plicable that later writers 
these cases is not merely acci- should have referred them all 
dental is manifest. As little . to Posidonius, without a syl- 
can we suppose that their har- lable of allusion to their 
mony is the result of their ancient and well-known source,, 
common dependence on a third attested by the name of Afisto- 
exposition, which in that case tie ? But even if we disre- 
could have been nothing less gard all this, the theory will 
than a complete meteorology ; not suffice to save the or^- 
f or in the first place Posidonius nality and higher authority 
in these md,tters enjoys great of our treatise unless, with 
reputation, and we cannot Bose, we assume that the 
ascribe such dependence to exposition of the Stoic cos- 
him ; and in the second, it mology (ap. Stob. Eel. i. 444) 
would be inexplicable that he was likewise taken from it. 
and not Ms predecessor should That this exposition, however, 
always be named as the au- altogether contradicts such a 
thority, whom he must have theory will be shown inmie- 
f ollowed very closely if he diately. Who can believe that 
copied him word for word, instead of the Stoic doctrines 
Still more untenable is Bose's being foisted upon Aristotle 
theory (I. c. p. 96) that Posi- out of Stoical writings by the 
donius borrowed from the trea- Peripatetic, the Stoic doctrines 
tise the passages in which he have been taken out of Aris- 
resembles it. We know that totle himself? I have, how- 
Posidonius wrote comprehen- ever, dwelt too long upon this 
sive works on meteorology, hypothesis, which is msinif estly 
geography, and astronomy, the only a device to escape from 
result of his own investigations, a difficulty. The passages 
the contents of which went far quoted above place it beyond 
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probably it is rather later ; but we cannot assign it Chap. 
to a later date than the first centory after the com- * 

a donbt that the author of &om our treatise : in it there is 
the treatise has made abundant also wanting the second of these 
use of Posidonius, and even definitions, and the third (as is 
copied from him. If this is shown I. cJ) is conceived in a 
certain, we may with great manner which can only be ex- 
probability derive all his geo- plained by the design of the 
graphical and meteorological Peripatetic to bring the defini- 
dissertations (c. 3, 4) from tions ready to h^d in the 
the Stoic philosopher whose Stoic authority into harmony 
achievements in these depart- with his own standpoint. Now 
ments are celebrated. To him the passage of Stobseus only 
the detailed discussion on the claims to be an account of the 
sea especially points ; Posido- Stoic doctrine, and we clearly 
nius had written a separate see that it is not taken literally 
work on the sea, and therein from a Stoic work. But it is 
had asserted, what our treatise equally clear (and its agree- 
(c. 3, 392, &, 20) also strongly ment with our treatise places 
enforces, that the whole of the. it beyond a doubt) that it is 
inhabited earth is surrounded abstracted from such a work, 
by the sea (Strabo, ii. 2, 1,6, p. That this was Chrysippus's ir«pi 
94, 100 ; i. 1, 9, 3, 12, p. 6, 65). Krf<r/iot;, as Osann supposes. 
There is another portion of the seems to me more than doubt- 
treatise which I should sup- ful. Stobaeus himself ascribes 
pose, from its contents, to be the two first definitions of the 
borrowed from Posidonius. Kdirfios to Chrysippus. But 
Osann (p. 211 «^^.) has already this statement he may also 
shown that the section from owe to a third writer, and 
the beginning of c. 2 to c. 3, that it is so, and that this 
392, b, 34, is almost point for third writer was no other than 
point the same as the expo- Posidonius, is probable for 
sition quoted ap. Stob. i. 144 three reasons : first, the same 
sq. (wMch Stobaeus no doubt definitions which Chrysippus, 
borrowed from Arius Didymus) according to StobsBus, set up, 
even though there may be are quoted in Diog. vii. 138, 
slight differences in the ar- from the fitrfotpoKoyueii crroi- 
rangement and the conceptions; x^^^^^^ o^ Posidonius; Posido- 
and that our treatise here also nius must, therefore, have re- 
must be a copy and not an peated them here; he would 
original is evident from what no doubt have mentioned tHhry- 
18 quoted p. 134, 2. For as the sippus as their author. Thus 
excerpt in Stobaeus names the section of our treatise 
Chrysippus as the source for which coincides with the pas- 
the two first of its three defini- sage of Stobaeus is so closely 
tions of the K6<rfio5f this quota- connected with the following, 
tion cannot have been taken in which the employment of 
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Chap, mencement of our era : since it had already been 



V. 



handed down to Apuleios as a work of Aristotle, and 
Apuleius in his copy must have found some false 
readings ^ which still exist, the probability is that it 
was composed a longer or shorter time before the 
end of the first century, B.c.^ However this may 
be, it is, at any rate, a remarkable memorial of the 
eclecticism which, about this time, had found en- 
trance even into the Peripatetic school. 

Posidonius can be proved, that comprehensible transformation 

no break is perceptible between of the predicate Xo^^ into the 

what is borrowed from Pqsido- name of an island, Oxe or 

nius and that which comes Loxe, is accounted for by the 

from another source. Lastly, still existing variant, Xo|^ 

the dissertation on the islands, KaXovft.4vriy instead of Xo(^ rpSs 

and the assertion that the 'H)voiicovfi^i^v(ir.K.3,393, ^, 15). 

supposed mainland is also an ' To fix the date of its com- 

isiand (Stob. 446 ; vtpi K^<r/uov, position more exactly would 

c. 3, 392, &, 20 sqq.) seems to hardly be possible. That the 

suit Posidonius (as we have author wrote before Strabo 

already observed) exactly. It would seem probable, because 

seems, therefore, probable that his description of the sea (c. 

it is the same work of Posido- 3, 393, a, 26) is less precise 

nius, his iitr^apoXoyu^ orroix^l- than Strabo's (ii. 6, 19 sq. p. 

w<rty, from the first section of 122 sq.). Meantime this infer- 

which Stobaeus (i.e. Arius Didy- ence is the more unsafe if the 

mus) gives an excerpt, and author in the geographical part 

which the author of the rtpl of his work has simply followed 

K6ir/Mv has used in its whole Posidonius. The <t>p6yfi<ris is 

extent, in which case not much apportioned to the XoyKpruchp ; 

of the knowledge which he to the OvfiofiBh the irp^^6rris 

parades (c. 2-4) can be placed and ivSpcIo, to the iTiOvfA'nruchv 

to his own account. the ato^pofHnr/i and ^icpch-cia, 

* As Goldbacher shows (p. to the whole soul the dticaioo^in}, 

681 sq.) from Apul, ProcMit. p. ^XewOept^s, fkeyaXa^vxia and 

288, c. 7, p. 302 Oud.). In the likewise the opposite failings, 

first of these passages Apuleius' Of these duties and faults 

unnatural translation is ex- somewhat superficial definitions 

plained by the supposition that are given ; lastly, it is shown 

in ». K. 1, 391, a, 22 he may by what conduct they are 

have read with some of our manifested; and many other 

MSS. u4povs ots oiKricfifv ; in sub-kinds of virtues and faults 

the second, the otherwise in- are brought forward. 
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Another remnant of that eclecticism we probably chap. 
possess in the short treatise on virtues and vices, also V. 
to be found in our Aristotelian collection. The doc- Z 7 

Treatite 

trine of virtue is here based on the Platonic discrimi- on viHwt 
nation of the three faculties of the soul, and the four ^'^ '^"^*' 
chief virtues ; to these the author tries to reduce the 
virtues treated of by Aristotle ; and the correspond- 
ing vices to the evil nature of the parts of the soul 
relating to them ; while at the same time he passes 
in review the tokens and manifestation of the dif- 
ferent virtues and vices in the descriptive manner 
of the later ethics, as seems to have been especi- 
ally customary in the Peripatetic school after Theo- 
phrastus. With Stoicism there are scarcely even 
external points of harmony.* But this short treatise 
is not of sufficient importance to detain us longer.^ 

* For instance, perhaps, the tetic would hardly have allied 
remark that the whole treatise himself to Plato so unhesita- 
^m beginning to end is de- tingly, as if it were a matter of 
voted to the opposition of the course, in the way that the 
hraivfrk and if'Cfcrci. writer does in c. 1, 1249, a, 30 : 

* Even its origin is not quite rpifitpovs 5i t^j ^vx^^ Xafifiavo- 
certain ; but, from its admis- in4trns icor^ nxdr^ua, &c. There 
sion into the Aristotelian col- is also an indication of a later 
lection, and its whole treat- period in the mention of dsB- 
ment of the subject, it is pro- mons between the gods and 
bable that it emanated from parents in c. 4, 1250, b, 20; 
the Peripatetic school, and not c. 7, 1261, a, 31, under the 
from the Academy ; and if its head of piety and godlessness ; 
date cannot be precisely fixed, perhaps after the precedent of 
we may assign it, generally the Pythagorean Golden Poem 
speaking, to the period of (v. 3). 

Eclecticism. An earlier Peripa- 
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From the preceding chapters it will be seen how, 
in the first century before Christ, the three scienti- 
fically most important schools of philosophy had 
coincided in a more or less strongly developed 
eclecticism. This mode of thought must have com- 
mended itself the more readily to those who, from 
the outset, had concerned themselves rather with the 
practically ai)plicable fruits of philosophic studies than 
with strict science. Such was the case with Cicero.* 
Cicero's youth falls in a period in which not only 
the influence of Greek philosophy on Roman culture, 
but also the approximation and partial blending of 
the philosophic schools had already begun to develop 
themselves strongly.* He himself had become ac- 
quainted with the most various systems, partly from 
the writings of their founders and representatives and 



» Concerning Cicero' as a 
philosopher, of., besides Bitter 
(iv. 106-176), Herbart., Werke, 
xii. 167 8qq.\ KOhner, M, T, 
Cieeronis in PhilosopMam 
Merita, Hamb. 1826 (this is 
only to be r^;arded as a labor- 
ious collection of materials); 
concerning his philosophical 
works, cf . Hand in Ertch, und 



6hruber*s AUg. Eneycl, sect. i. 
17, 226 sqq. ; Bemhardy, Rom, 
IMt. 769 %qq, ; and the treatises 
named in the passages quoted 
iwfray pp. 148, 5 ; 149, 1. 

« Cicero, as is well known, 
was born on the 3rd Januaiy, 
648 A.U.C. {i.e, 106 B.C.), and 
therefore some years after the 
death of Pansetins. 
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partly from his teachers. In his earKest youth, Chap. 
the Epicurean doctrine had commended itself to him 
through the teaching of Phaedrus ; * after this 
Philo of Larissa introduced him to the new Academy,^ 
among whose adherents he persistently reckoned 
himself; at the same time he enjoyed the instruc- 
tion of the Stoic Diodotus who also remained at a 
later period in close proximity to him ; ' before the 
<3ommenceinent of his public career* he visited 
Greece, attended the instructions of his old teacher 
Phasdrus and those of Zeno, the Epicurean,* but 
with special eagerness those of Antiochus,® the chief 
founder of Academic eclecticism, and he entered into 
a connection with Posidonius, which continued till the 
death of that philosopher.^ Also in philosophical lite- 
rature he had taken such a wide survey that we cannot 
withhold from him the praise of wide reading, though 
at the same time his knowledge of that literature is 
neither independent nor thorough enough to warrant 
his being called a man of great erudition.® He him- 
self based his fame not so much on his own enquiries 

* Ep. ad Fam. xiii. 1\ A * The writers on philosophy 
PhceSrOy qui nobis, cum pueri to whom he most commonly 
etsemus, antequa/ni Philonem refers and most frequently 
cognommusyvaldeutjahilosophvs quotes are Plato, Xenophon, 
• . . prohaJfatv/r. Aristotle (of whom, however, 

' fide mpra, p. 76, 2, 3. he seems only to have known 

* Vide swpray p. 70, 3. some popular and rhetorical 

* In 78 and 77 B.C. ; there- works), then Theophrastus and 
fore in his 29th and 30th year ; Dicsearchus, with their political 
Pint. Cic. 3 %q. writings. Grantor, Panaetius, 

* PAiZ. d, Gr, III. i. 373, 2; Hecato, Posidonius, Clitoma- 
374, 1. chus, Philo, Antiochus, Philo- 

* Supra, p. 87, 1. demus (or Zeno). 
' Supra, p. 68, 4. 

l2 
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Chap, into philosophy as on the art with which he had 
clothed Greek philosophy in a Boman dress, aad 
made it accessible to his countrjrmen.^ He only 
arrived, however, at this literary activity in hi& 
more advanced age, when he had been compelled to 
renounce pablic service,^ and thus his manifold and 
tolerably extensive philosophical works are com- 
pressed into the space of a few years.^ But our 
astonishment at the rapidity of his work will be 
considerably lessened when we look more closely at 
his mode of procedure in the compilation of hi& 
philosophical works. In one portion of these he 
does not directly express his own views, but allows 
each of the most important philosophic schools to 
explain theirs through one of their adherents,* 
and for this purpose he seems almost throughout 
to have made free use of the several expositions 
which lay ready to hand, and to have confined 
himself mainly to the comparison, representa- 
tion, and elucidation of their contents.^ And even 

* Of the merit which he ber 3rd, 43 B.O., his activity as 
claims for himself in this re- a philosophical writer occupies 
spect Cicero often speaks while only about three years, 
defending his philosophical ^ As in the Academioay Be 
works against censure, e.g. MnibtiSy De Natwra Deorvmiy 
Fin. i. 2, 4 %q[q^. ; Acad. i. 3, 10 ; De DwinaMone, 
Tuse. i. 1 sqq. ; J/l i>. i 4 ; Off* i. * *A»^po^a 8wnt, confesses 
1, 1 gq, Cicero himself in a much-quoted 

• Acad. I. c. ; Tuso. i. 1, 1 ; 4, passage (ad Att. xii. 52), minore 
7 ; N. D.l. c, labore fivmb : verba tantvm 

■ The earliest of these (irre- affero^ quibus dbwndo ; and that 

spective of his two political this, in spite of ^i». i. 2, 4 (iV(w 

works), the Consolatio, the interpretwn fimgimnr mtvnere^ 

ffortensius, and the first version &c.)» is no exaggerated modesty, 

of the Aoademica, fall in the is sufficiently proved by the 

year 709 A.U.C., %.e. 45 B.C. As recent investigations into the 

Cicero was murdered on Decem- sources of his expositions. In 
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Inhere he speaks in his own name, he frequently Chap. 
allies himself so closely to older writings that his 
own works are scarcely more than reproductions 
of these.^ Yet this is no great disadvantage in 
regard to our knowledge of his standpoint, since he 
can only bring forward the views of others as his 
own when he agrees with them ; and even in his 
expository dialogues he, as a rule, sufficiently indi- 
cates which of the theories imder discussion he 
approves. 

His standpoint may be generally described as an Hu soeptu 

the Academiea he had borrowed served him as a model (vide Phil, 

from Antiochns that which, in d. Or. II. ii. 63) ; for the Como- 

the first version, he placed in latio^ Grantor's ir«pi w4vBovs 

the mouth of Lucullus, and (iUd. U. i. 899, 3). The prin- 

■ afterwards in the mouth of Varro cipal source of the first book 

(vide mpray p. 86, 3) ; the seep- of the TutcvlcuiUB seems to 

tical dissertations he had pro- have been the writings of 

bably taken from Philo as well Posidonius and Grantor ; of the 

asfromGlitomachus (t^dPAiZ. second, Pansetius (vide 9upray 

d. Qt, I Q. i. 501, 3). The source p. 41 , 3 ; Heine, Font. Tuso. IH$' 

of the fifth book in De FinHmt put, 11 sq,) ; of the fourth, 

is to be found in Antiochus Posidonius (as Heine, I. c. p. 

(vide gupra, p. 86, 3), and that 13 sq., supposes), or Antiochus 

the rest originated in the same (videPhil, d. Or, III. i. 517, 1). In 

way, admits df no doubt. For the treatise De Fato he appears 

the first book on the gods two to repeat the inferences of 

Epicurean treatises (concerning Glitomachus. The books Be 

'which cf. Phil, d. Or, III. i. Qfficiis keep in substance to 

373, 2 ; 374, 1) are employed ; Pansetius' work of the same 

for the second, probably one name (vide mpra^ p. 41, 3); 

of Posidonius and one of Panae- the substance of the Topiea has 

tius (cf . fnipra^ p. 41, 3) ; for probably been furnished by 

the third, and for the second Antiochus (vide twpray p. 86, 3). 

half of tiie first, Glitomachus It may reasonably be supposed 

(Phil, d. Or, m. i. 505, 3). De that it was the same with the 

Divvnatione is worked out from other works whose Greek pro- 

Posidonius, Panaetius, and Gli- totypes have not hitherto been 
tomachus (vide iHd.^ in. 1. p. ascertained, though Gicero may 

337, 1 ; and mpra^ 41, 3). not in all of them have been 

* For his HoHenHuSf Aris- dependent on his predecessors 
totle*s Tlporp€imKbs probably to the same extent. 
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Chap, eclecticism founded upon scepticism. The very 
habit we have abready mentioned, of stating argu- 
ments for and against, without drawing any con- 
clusion, indicates a tendency to scepticism, for this 
procedure cannot be compared with the indirect 
development of thought in the Platonic dialogues,, 
or with the Socratic conversations, from which 
Cicero himself derives it ; ^ its true analogy is 
with the oolloqides of Cameades ; ^ and it can only^ 
originate in the fact that the philosopher is not 
satisfied with any theory, but objects to something 
in every given system. Cicero, however, expressly 
avows himself as belonging to the new Academy,* 
and brings forward in his own name the argu- 
ments with which it had denied the possibility of 
knowledge.* For himself, one of the great reasons,, 
if not the greatest, for his doubt, seems to lie in the 
disagreement of the philosophers concerning the 
most impoitaui questiOIis ; at any rat^, he not only 
pursues this subject with predilection,^ but ex- 
pressly remarks that he attaches much greater 
value to it than to all that has been said by the 
Academy on the deception of the senses and the 
impossibility of any fixed definition of ideas.^ 

> Tti9C. i. 4, 8 ; v. 4, 11 ;N.D. * Aoad. ii. 20 gqq. I think it 

i, 5, 11. unnecessary to specify these 

* Cf. 7}v>sc. V. 4, 11: Queni arguments further in this place, 

morem evm Cameades amitu- as they are not to be considered 

gime eopwsissvmeqiie tenuisset, original, and have been quoted, 

fedmus est alia* scepe et nuper Phil. d. €hr. m. i. 500 iqq, 

in Tusotdcmo^ ut ad earn oon- * Loe. eit. 33, 107 ; c. 36 sq. ; 

suetttdmem di^puta/remv^. N, D. i. 1, 1 ; 6, 13'; iii. 16, 39. 

■ Aoad, ii. 20 ; 22, 69 ; i. 4, • Acad. ii. 48, 147 : Poxthao 

13 ; 12, 43, 46 ; N. B. i. 5, 12 ; tameuy cum Iubo qiusremMy 

Offio, iii. 4, 20. patius de dissensioniSiis tamUs- 
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Scepticism with him, therefore, is not so much the Chap. 



VI. 



fruit of an independent enquiry as the consequence . 
of the uncertainty in which the strife of philosophic 
theories has placed him ; it is only the reverse side 
of his eclecticism, only a sign of the same indepen- 
dence of his Greek predecessors which that eclecti- 
cism expresses : so &r as the philosophers are to be 
reconciled, the common elements from their sys- 
tems are co-ordinated ; so far as they are at strife, 
knowledge respecting the debated points is de- 
spaired of, because the authorities neutralise one 
another. 

Thus it is that doubt in Cicero cannot have by ^^^ IvmUt 
any means the importance or significance that it fiea/nee. 
had had in the new Academy ; and we therefore 
see him, in fact, limiting his scepticism in two re- 
spects : for he attributes greater worth to the 
knowledge derived from probability than the 
Academy, and he makes hardly any use of certain 
parts of the philosophy derived from his sceptical 
principle. If he is within the principles of the 
Academy in replying, like Cameades, to the objec- 
tion that scepticism makes all . action impossible 
— that for action full certainty is not necessary, 
but only greater probability;* we cannot consider 
him so in the explanation he gives concerning 

s^immortim vvrorum disseramus, discipUnas, quwm de oeuloruvi 
de dbtcwritate natwrcB deque senmvmque reliquorum men- 
error e tot pMloiophorvmy qui de doom et de sorite aut pseudo- 
honis contra/riisque rebus tant- meno, quas plagas ipsi contra se 
opwe dUcrepa/ntt ut cum plus Stoiei texuerumt, 
umo verwm esse lum possit, ^ Acad, ii. 31; c. 33, 105, 
jacere necesse sit tot torn noHles 108 ; N D, i. 5, 12. 
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Chap, the aim of bis method of disputation. This metiiod 
^^ was to enable him, by testing the various theories, 
to find out the theory which had the most in its 
favour.* Doubt is, therefore, only the preparation 
for a positive conviction ; and even if this conviction 
does not reach the fall certainty of knowledge but 
only an approximate certainty, it suffices, as we 
already know, for practical life, the end and aim of 
the Ciceronian philosophy. There is no mistaking 
the feet : the two elements of the Academic philo- 
sophy, the denial of knowledge, and the assertion 
of a knowledge of probability, stand here in a dif- 
ferent relation from that which they occupy with 
Cameades ; for him, doubt itself, the suspension of 
judgment, had been the proper aim of philosophic 
enquiry ; the theory of probability was only in the 
second rank, and resulted from the consideration 
of that which remained over from doubt; but to 
Cicero the discovery of the probable appears as the 
original problem of philosophy, and doubt has value 
only as a means and a condition of the solution of 
this problem. Cicero himself therefore plainly de- 
clares that his scepticism was properly only in regard 
to the Stoic demand for an absolute knowledge ; 
with the Peripatetics, on the other hand, who do not 
claim so mucb in respect to knowledge, he is fonda- 

* Tusc, 1, 4, 7 : Panere jube- disserendi. Nam ita faciUime 

bam de quo quis audire veUet: quid veri gimilUmum esset inve- 

ad id aut sedens aut amhuUms nvri posse Soorates arbitrabatw. 

disputabam . . . fiebat autem Similaxly (v. 4, 11) this proce- 

itaf ut cum is qui audire veUet dure claims the advantage, ut 

dixisset quid sibi videretur, tum nostram ipsi sententia/m tegerd' 

ego contra dicerem, Hcec est muSf errore alios levaremtis, et 

enim^ ut scis, vetus et Socratica in omni disputatione quid esset 

ratio contra alterius opinionem BimUlimum veri qutereremus. 
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mentally agreed.* But even this modified scepticism Chap. 

receives still further limitations. Though our philo- 

sopher expresses himself hesitatingly on the subject, 
yet, all things considered, it is only as to purely 
theoretical enquiries that he is in harmony with the 
new Academy : practical principles on the contrary 
and the philosophic and religious convictions directly 
connected with them, he does not wish to question 
in the same way. He objects to dialectic that it 
guarantees not real knowledge but only formal 
rules on the construction of propositions and infer- 
ences;^ his judgment on physics, exclusive of 
theology, is that it is far easier for physics to say 
what things are not, than what they are ; * it would be 
presumptuous to arrogate to itself a knowledge, even 
of its most universal principles ; * no human eye is 
keen enough to penetrate the darkness with which 
the nature of things is concealed ; * and even if we 
have to limit these expressions to the case of theo- 
logy, we find no opposite declarations counter- 
balancing them in regard to natural enquiries 
proper. In ethics, on the contrary, though he finds 
considerable discord among the philosophers on 
the most important questions;^ and he himself, 

* Fm. V. 26, 76. Uta omnia, lAicuUe, erastis 

* Acad. ii. 2S, 91 : cf . Phil, oocuUata et ci/rovmfuia tenehris, 
d. Or, m. i. 603, 5. ut nulla odes humani mgenii 

■ N, D. i. 21, 60: Omnilmt tamta Ht, qua pefietrare in 

fere in rebus et mawime in, ccelum, terram intra/re pasHt, 

phyHcis, quid non sit citius, Corpora nostra nan novimus, &c. 

quam quid sit dixerim. § 124 : Satisne tandem ea nata 

* Acad. ii. 36, 116: Estne swU nobis, qua nervorum natura 
qvisquam tanto inflatus errore, sit, quae venarum ? Tenemusne 
ut sibi se iUa scire persuaserit ? quid animus sit ? &c 

» Acad, ii. 39. 122 : Latmt • Acad, ii. 42 ; c. 48, 147. 
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Chap, as we shall presently discover, cannot avoid fluctua- 
' tion in replying to them; yet we soon perceive 
that here he is far from admitting the same justifica- 
tion to doubt as in the purely theoretical sphere. 
What he occasionally says in his discussions concern- 
ing the LawSy that he does not intend to examine 
further the doubt of the new Academy,^he seems 
to have made a general rule in his moral philosophy; 
for in none of his writings on this subject does he pay 
any regard to the considerations which he himself 
had previously raised ; but as soon as the doubt in 
the enquiries of the Academy has had space to express 
itself, the highest good and duties ^ are treated of 
in the moral discussions in a wholly dogmatic tone, 
though at the same time without any fixed plan» 
In connection therewith we also find our philo- 
sopher bringing forward opinions about God and the 
human soul, which are manifestly for him some- 
thing more than uncertain conjectures, though even 
here he despairs of absolute certainty of know- 
ledge. He constantly says that he is merely fol- 
lowing probability — and expressing his own per- 
sonal opinion.' But that he was really a consistent 

* Legg. i. 13, 39 : Perturbor maxime reri simile est et quo 
trieem mitem ha/rwm omnivm omnes duce ncctv/ra venimus, 
rerwm Aeademiam ha/ne ah Deos esse ; and at the condu- 
Areesila et Cameade reoewtem sion of the treatise, iii. 40, 95 : 
exoremuA ut sUeat. Nam si Ita discessimuSf ut VeU^o Cotta 
invaserit m hao . . . nimias di^mtatio veri&r, mihi Ealbi ad 
edet indnas, Quam quidem ego veritatis similit'udm&in videre^ 
p'Ubca/re cupio, submovere non tttr esse pre^ensior, Tuse. iv. 4, 
audeo. 7: Sed defeivdat qtiod qmsque 

^ Proof of this will presently sentit ; stmt enimjudicia libera : 
be given. nos . . . qmd sit in quaque re 

• So N. D, i. 1, 2 : Qiiod maxime ;probabile s&m/per re- 
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adherent of Cameades ^ could only be inferred from Chap. 
such utterances if his whole procedure corresponded ' 

with them. This, however, is not the case. His 
convictions are not so fixed and decided that he 
trusts unconditionally to them, and he is never so 
sure of them that he does not keep before him the 
probability of having, at another time, another 
opinion about the same subjects; indeed, he is 
superficial enough to pride himself on his fickle- 
ness.^ But even his doubt is too shallow to deter 
him from statements which a member of the new 
Academy would not have ventured to advance so 
expUcitly. Though he calls the existence of the 
gods merely probable, he immediately adds that 
were the belief in providence abolished, all piety, 
and fear of God, all human community and justice, 
would be destroyed ; ' which he could not possibly 
have said if that belief had had for him merely the 
value of even a probable conjecture. Moreover, when 
he founds an argument for the truth of a belief in 
gods on its universaUty, he does so without any 
limitation, in his own name.* This is also the case, 
as we shall find, with his development of the teleo- 
logical argument, his utterances concerning the unity 
of Grod and the divine government of the imiverse, 
on the dignity of man, and the immortaKty of the 
soul. A logical scepticism is here not in question : 

quwem/ui, V. 29, 82 sq. ; Aead, aeademiker, Oldenb. 1860 

ii. 20, 66: Ugo vero ipse et (Gymn. progr.). 

magnus qmdem sum opinator, * Xtiso. v. 11, 33 ; vide infra^ 

non enirni svm sapiens, &c. Vide p. 157, 1. 

infra, p. 157, 1. » JV. i>. i. 2, 3 sq. 

* Btirmeister, Cie. als Nevr * Vide mfra, p. 161, 1, 167. 
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Chap, the philosopher, no doubt, mistrusts human know 
' ledge, and holds greater or less probability to be the 
highest thing attainable ; but he reserves to himself 
the power of making an exception to this rule in all 
cases where a pressing moral or mental necessity 
demands a more fixed conviction. 
Practical This more confident treatment of practical ques- 

^^^ tions has, however, with Cicero so much the more 
^hy. significance, because, according to his view, the 
whole problem of philosophy is exclusively contained 
in them. Though he admits that knowledge is a 
good in and for itself, and farther, that it secures 
the purest and highest enjoyment ; ^ and though he 
expressly includes physics in this admission,^ yet 
not knowledge itself, but its effects on life appear 
to him the ultimate aim of philosophic enquiry. 
Knowledge completes itself only in action ; action 
has, therefore, a higher value than knowledge ; ' the 
enquiry concerning the highest good is the most 
important of all enquiries, and determines the whole of 
philosophy : * the best philosophy is that of Socrates, 
which does not trouble itself with things which lie 
beyond our sphere of vision, and, being convinced 
of the uncertainty of human knowledge, applies 
itself entirely to moral problems.^ The proper aim 

» Fin, i. 7, 25 ; Tusc. v. 24 sq, ; c. 21, 71. 

jV. 2>. ii. 1, 3 ; cf . the following * Fin. v. 6, 16 : Hoc (jsvmmo 

note. hono) enim eonstituto in jfhilo- 

^ Acad. ii. 41, 127 ; Tusc. v. sophia coTisbitvta sunt omnia, 

3, 9; 24, 69; Fvn. iv. 6, 12; &c. 

Fragm. from Hortensius, ap. * Acad. i. 4, 16 ; cf. Fin. ii. 

Augustin. De Trim., xiv. 9. 1, 1; Tusc. v. 4, 10. 

» Off. i. 43, 163 ; cf . c. 9, 28 ; 
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of philosophy, therefore, may be attained in spite of Chap. 
the restriction of our knowledge : we know nothing ^ 
with absolute certainty ; but we know that which is 
most important with as much certainty as we require 
to know it; scepticism is here merely the under- 
lying base of a mode of thought, which is founded 
upon the practically useful; and because this 
tendency towards the practical best harmonised 
with the disposition of the Boman and the states- 
man, Cicero was more susceptible to the doctrine of 
Caxneades than he would otherwise have been ; be- 
cause purely theoretical enquiries already appeared 
to liim worthless and transcendental, he abandons 
also the scientific proof of their impossibility ; but 
as soon as his practical interests come in contact 
with doubt he makes a retreat, and would rather 
content himself with a bad expedient, than admit 
the inevitable consequences of his own sceptical 
statements. 

If we ask, then, from whence we are to derive Bm eeleo- 
our positive convictions, we have already been told **^^**^- 
that the probable is best discovered by the com- 
parison and testing of different views : the positive 
element in Cicero's scepticism is that eclecticism, 
which we shall presently have an opportxmity of 
examining further.^ But in order to decide be- 

1 It wiU here suffice to recall 33 : Tu quidem tabeUis obiig- 

the characteristic observations naU$ agU meovm et testificoHs 

in Off, ill. 4, 20: Nobis autem qvid dixerim dliqv4mdo ant 

nostra Academia magna/m Ucen- scripservm, Owm aliisistomodo, 

tiam dat, vt quodcunque maxime qtd legibus impositis dispvtamt ; 

probabUeoeovrrat id nostrojiure nos in diem vivimus ; quodetm- 

liceat defendere, Tuso. v. 11, que nostros animos probabilitate 
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Chap, tween opposite opinions, we must have the standard 
of decision in our hands, and as philosophic enquiry 
consists in this very proving of diflferent views, such a 
standard must be already given before every scientific 
investigation. Two things seem then to be directly 
present : the evidence of the senses and the evidence 
of consciousness. Even the first, in spite of his 
many complaints of the deception of the senses, is 
not despised by Cicero ; he says that it would be 
contrary to nature, and must make all life and 
action impossible, if we adiMtted no conviction 
(probare^ not dssenti/ri) and that among those con- 
victions which force themselves upon us with the 
greatest probability, the assurance of the senses 
occupies one of the foremost places ; ^ for this reason 
he employs sensible evidence as an example of the 
highest certainty ; ^ and he himself in all his writ- 
ings appeals generally to experience and historical 
matters of fact. In accordance with his whole 
tendency, however, he is forced to lay the chief 
stress on the other side, on the witness internal to 
us ; for his interest belongs not to the external but 
to the moral world, and even in his ethical doctrine 

perovuU, id dioimus; Uaque vt sit visvm illud probdbUs 

mU mm/M Uberi, neq^ie ulla re impeditvm (jkirtpi- 

> Aead. ii. 31, 99 : TaU visum <rirwrrov, cf . Paxt UL i. 616 sq.) 

nulVwrn, esse, vt pereejftio can- movebitnr, Non envm est e sasoo 

sequerettir, ut autem prodatio, soulptus out e robore dolatus. 

muUa. Etenim contra natwram Hahet corpus, hdbet atdmwm : 

esset, siprdbdbile mhU esset, et movetv/r mervte, movetur sensi' 

sequitv/r omnis vtUs . . . eversio, bus : ut ei multa vera videamtur, 

Itaque et sensibus prohemda &c. Neque nos contra sensus 

multa stmt, &c. Quacu/nqtie res aliter dioimus, ao Stoici, &c. 

eum [sapientem'] sio atti/nget, * x^q^ ^^ ^^ 3j^ ^^^ 
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he throughout allies himself with those philosophers Chap. 
who have made independence of the external and 
dominion over sensuality their watchword. All our 
conviction, therefore, according to Cicero, depends 
in the last resort upon direct internal certainty, upon 
the natural feeling for truth, or innate knowledge ; Doctrine 
and this theory which gained so important an in- ^^^J^^ 
fluence in the later, especially the Christian philo- 
sophy, he was the first to enunciate definitely ; ^ for 
though Plato and Aristotle, Zeno and Epicurus had 
preceded him with similar doctrines, yet our previous 
enquiries have shown that none of these taught 
innate kxiowledge in the strict sense : the reminis- 
cence of ideas, according to Plato, must be awakened 
by methodical study, and their content fixed ; we 
attain to the principles that are beyond proof, 
according to Aristotle, by the scientific road of in- 
duction ; the irpokTi'^Ls of Epicurus and the KowaX 
iwoiat of the Stoics are only abstracted from ex- 
perience» Here on the contrary there is an asser- 
tion of a knowledge antecedent to all experience 
and science, and concerning the most important 
truths. The germs of morality are inborn in us, 
if they could develop themselves imdisturbed, 
science would be unnecessary; only through the 
perversion of our natural disposition arises the need 
of a technical training to virtue.^ The conscious- 

^ It is possible, indeed, that ingeniU nogtru semina innata 

he may herein have followed virtutvm; qtue ti adolesoere 

Antiochns ; but how far this is Uceret, ipsa nos ad beatam vita/m. 

the case cannot now be ascer- natura perdueeret ; only the 

tained. obscuring of natural conscious- 

' Tusc, iiL 1, 2: S-imt enim ness through evU habits and 



i 
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Chap, ness of right is implanted in man by nature ; 
^^' subsequently a tendency to evil is formed which 



obscures it.* Nature has endowed our spirit not 
only with a moral disposition, but also with the 
fundamental notions of morality preceding any 
instruction, as an original dowry; it is only the 
development of these injiate notions which is in- 
cumbent on us : ^ with reason, those impulses are 
directly given which prompt men to moral com- 
munity with others and the investigation of truth.' 
The essence of moral activity may, therefore, be 
deduced not merely from the intuition of distin- 
guished men, but also from the universal conscious- 
ness, with greater certainty than from any definition 
of ideas ; the nearer the individual still stands to 
natujre, the more keenly will this be reflected in 
him : we learn from children what is according to 
nature.* Belief in the Deity rests upon the same 

false opinions makes a doctrine ohoamty nihil amplitis. Itaque 

and science necessary. nogtrvm ett {quod nostrum tUeo, 

^ Legg, i. 13, 83 : Atque hoe oHis est), ad ea primnpia qtus 

in omni hoc disputatione He aoeepi/mns eonsequentia exqui- 

intelUgi volo, jus quod dicant rere, quod ait id quoad volumus 

natwra/m. esse^ tanta/m mitem esse effeetam. 

oorrvptelammdUBeonsuetudinis, ' Fin. ii. 14, 46 : Eade^nque 

ut ah ea tanqtuwi igniovU eX' ratio feeit hominem hominum 

gtinquantw a natwa dati appetentemy &c. . . . eadem 

exoria/ntwrque et oonfirmemtwr natwa etipiditatem vngenuit 

vitia eontraria, homini veri ifweniendi, &c. > 

' Fin, V. 21, 69 : {Noitwra ho- Further evidence for these pre- j 

mim) dedit tdlem mentem, quce positions is easily to be found. 

omnem vi/rtutem aecipere posset^ ^ Loe, eit. 14, 46 : [^Hdnestum] 

ingenuitque sine doetrina quale sit nan tarn definitione 

notitias parvas rerum qua sum usus inteJUgi potest 

maximarum et qtiasi instituit . . . quam oommuni omnium 

dooere et i/nduxit in ea quce judicio atque optimi ovjusque 

inerant tanquam elementa mr- studiis atque faetis. On the 

tutis, Sed vvrtutem ipsam inn same subject, vide y. 22, 61: 
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basis : by virtue o^ the human spirit's affinity with Chap. 

God, the consciousness of God is immediately given 

with self-consciousness : man has only to remember 
his own origin in order to be led to his Creator.^ 
Nature, therefore, herself instructs us concerning 
the existence of God,^ and the strongest argument 
for this truth is its imiversal recognition ; for that 
in which all agree without previous persuasion, 
must always be regarded as an utterance of nature.* 
The immortality of the soul must likewise belong to 
these innate truths, of which we are convinced 
through universal consent ; * and in the same way 
Cicero seems to presuppose the freedom of the will 

Indicant jrueri in qmbtis vtin id emm vitioso more fieri solet 
specvlis Tuct'wra eernvtur, (observe here the distinction 

^ Legg. 1. 8, 24 : Animwm . . . between moz and nat'wra) : 
e%ie ingener^btum, a Deo : ex quo omnes tamen esse vim et natU' 
rere vel agnatio nobis cum ram, divifuun arhitrantwr, Neo 
ccelestihus rel gen/us vel stirps vero id eollocutio kominwm aut 
appellari potest. Jtaqw ex tot consensus effecit : non institutis 
generilms miUum est animal ajfinioestconfirmatafnonlegibus, 
prater homi/nem quod habeat Omni autem in re consensio 
notitiam aliquam, Dei. Ipsisque omnium gentium lex natwrce 
in Jwminibus nuUa gens est neque pictamda est (cf. § 35; omnium 
tarn, imm/in^ueta neque tarn, /era, consensus naturce vox est). Vide 
qu€B non^ etiamsi ignoret qualem also stqj. note 1. If Cicero else- 
kabere Dewm deoeat, tamien where makes his Academic 
habendimi sciat. Ex quo ^- philosopher claim this proof 
dtur Uliid, vt is agnosoat Deum, (iV. D. i. 23, 62 ; iil 4, 11) from 
qui unde ortus sit quasi reooT' the consensu* genti^im which is 
detur ac noscat. pat in the mouth of the Epi- 

* Tusc, i. 16, 36: Decs esse curean as well as the Stoic 
natu/ra opiJtia/mwr. Cf. N. 2>. i. (iV. 2>. i. 16, 43 sq. ; ii. 2, 5) 
1, 2. he implies here (i. 23, 62 ; iii. 

' ' Tuse, i. 13, 30 : Firmissi- 40, 96) what is placed beyond 
m/um, h4>c afferri videtwr, cwr a doubt by passages from his 
Decs esse credamus, quod nulla other workis, that Cotta did not 
gens tami fera, nenuf omnium express his opinion on the sub- 
tam sit vnim^a/niSy c^ijus mentem ject. 

7ton imbuerit Deorum opinio. * Tusc. i. 12 sq. ; 15, 35 sq. 
Multi de Diis pra/ca sentiu/nt ; 

U 
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Chap, simply as an internal matter of feu^t.^ In a word, 

* philosophy, as well as morality, is here founded on 

direct consciousness: this is the fixed point from 

which the testing of philosophic opinions sets out, and 

to which it returns. 

The material results of Cicero's philosophy have 
nothing distinctive, and can therefore be only 
shortly discussed in this place. As to the chief 
philosophic sciences, dialectic is regarded merely in 
the sceptical manner already mentioned. In the 
domain of physics, theological and psychological 
enquiries alone have any value for Cicero ; questions 
of other kinds — ^for instance, concerning the number 
of the elements, whether there are four or five ; con- 
cerning the material and efficient principle and the like 
— are only touched upon in cujrsory historical notices, 
or in a sceptical comparison of different doctrines. In 
the estimation of this philosopher, the chief thing is 
ethics. With ethics, therefore, I commence. 
Promm- Cicero develops his ethical principles, as, indeed, 

rnoe of his whole philosophic doctrine, in the criticism of 
his philo' ^^^ *^^^ contemporary theories, the Epicurean, Stoic, 
sophy. Academic, and Peripatetic. Of these four systems, 
he opposes himself definitely to the first alone. 
The Epicurean doctrine of pleasure appears to him 
so strikingly to contradict the natural destiny and 
natural necessities of man,^ the facts of moral con- 
sciousness and of moral experience, that we have 
no need to enter more particularly into the remarks 
with which he opposes it in the second book of De 

> De Fato, c. 14. « Fm. i. 7, 23, »q, ; ii. 14, &c. 
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FmibuSy and elsewhere — generally speaking, rather Ch^^- 
in the tone of a rhetorician than in the severer strain 
of a philosopher. On the other hand, his judgments 
on the three remaining systems are far from being 
consistent. Even as to the reciprocal relation of 
these systems, he is never quite clear. For though he 
remains true to the assertion of his master Antio- 
chus in regard to the Academy and the Peripatetics 
—viz. that these two schools, as they agree generally, 
especially coincide in their ethics, and that the 
feebler morality of Theophrastus and of later Peri- 
patetics is not farther removed from the moral 
doctrine of the Academy than from the original 
doctrines of Aristotle ^ — ^yet he is uncertain whether 
he shall explain the difiference between the Stoics 
and these two schools as essential, or unessential, 
as a divergence in fact or in words. While, on the one 
hand, he repeatedly maintains distinctly and in his 
own name, that Zeno is really at one with his pre- 
decessors, and only changes their expressions ; ^ on 
the other, he gives a tolerably long list of the points 
in which the Stoic morality dififers from that of the 
Academy and Peripatetics,* and he speaks of the 
opposition, as we shall presently find, with a full 
acknowledgment of its importance. Cicero cer- 
tainly makes use of a very poor expedient to justify 
this contradiction, when he says that, as a member 
of the Academy, he has a right to follow the pro- 

' AeadA. 6, 22; Fin. v. 3, 7 26 ; v. 8, 22 ; 25, 74; 29, 88 

fq. ; 5, 12 ; cf . 25, 76 ; Tuse. iv. Off. i. 2, 6 ; Tusc. v. 11, 34:. 

3. 6 ; V. 30, 85 ; Off. iii. 4, 20. » Aoad. 1. 10. 

' Fm, in. 3, 10 sq. ; iv. 20- 

H 2 
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Chap, bability of that time without regard to conse- 
^^ quences.1 But even for himself he seems unable 
in this discussion to find any fixed standpoint. So 
far, indeed, as the statements of both sides agree — 
in the universal principles of life according to 
nature, and in the unconditional appreciation of 
virtue, he is quite sure of himself;^ but as soon as 
the roads diverge he knows no longer which he shall 
follow. The grandeur, consistency, and severity of 
the Stoic ethics excite his admiration ; it appears 
to him nobler to regard virtue as sufiScient for 
happiness and not to distinguish between the good 
and the useful, than to assent to the opposite view 
of the Peripatetics;^ he finds the Stoics' admis- 
sion of the affections weak, and their moral prin- 
ciples hazardous, since that which is faulty in its 
nature, like the affections, should not merely be 
restricted, or, still less, regarded as a help to virtue, 
but wholly eradicated.* He reproaches them with 
the inconsistency of assuming goods with which the 
happy man may dispense, and evils which he may 
endure ; and thus distinguishing fi-om the happiness 
of the virtuous as such, a supreme happiness, and 
from the perfect and complete life, a life that is 
more than complete.^ He prefers, therefore, to follow 
the nobler mode of thought, to call the wise man 
happy under all circumstances, even in the bull of 

* Tusc, V. 11, 33 ; mpra, p. Ritter, iv. 134 gqq,, 157 sqq, 
157, 1. * Tuse, iv. 18 sqq, ; Off. i. 26, 

« Acad. i. 6, 22 ; Fin. iv. 10, &c. 88 ; cf . Aead. i. 10, 35, 38. 

• Tuse. V. 1, 1 ; 26, 71 ; Off. * Fin. v. 27 sq. ; Inso. v. 8- 
iii. 4, 20 ; cf . with the following, 12, 16 sq. 
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Phalaris ; ^ he desires to adopt, at any rate tenta- Chap. 
tively, the famous Stoic Paradoxes.^ If, however, ' 

we enquire more closely into this Stoicism, it is 
clear that our philosopher is not so certain about it 
as we might have supposed from these utterances. 
A man of the world, like Cicero, cannot conceal 
from himself that the Stoic demands are much too 
exalted for men as they are, that the Stoic wise man 
is not found in reality,' that the Stoic morality does 
not admit of being transferred to daily life;* he 
cannot possibly allow that all the wise are alike 
happy, and all the unwise absolutely wretched, and 
that there is nodiflference in value betweienthe most 
hardened wickedness and the most trivial oflfence.* 
But he believes he can show that the severity of the 
Stoics is not scientifically justifiable, and, moreover, 
that it contradicted their own presuppositions ; for 
if the first principle is life according to nature, 
among the things according to human nature are 
also to be coimted sensible well-being, health, free- 
dom from pain, and an untroubled mind — even 
pleasure is not to be wholly despised. To live 
according to nature is not to separate oneself from 
nature, but rather to encourage and sustain it.® 
These arguments draw our eclectic philosopher so 
strongly to the side of the Peripatetics, that he 
declares himself to be of their number.^ The truth, 

' Tuse, V. 26. • Fm, iv. 11-16 ; Cato, 14, 

« I^aradoafa. 46 ; Tuto. ii. 13, 30. 

» Z(sl 5, 18 ; cf . Off. iii 4, 16. ' In the fourth book of De 

* Fm. iv. 9, 21. Finibus, it is Cicero himself 

* Fin. iv. 9, 21 ; 19, 55 ; 28, who brings forward the Peri- 
77 sq. Cf . Off. I 8. 27. patetio view. 
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Chap, however, is only finally expressed in his confession 
^^ that sometimes the consideration of his own weak- 
nesses, and of human weaknesses generally, in- 
clines him to the laxer doctrine, and, at other times, 
the thought of the majesty of virtue inclines him to 
the stricter ; ^ he comforts himself therefore for his 
vacillation, by the conviction that it can exercise no 
essential influence on practical conduct, since even 
on the Peripatetic theory, a far higher value must 
be assigned to virtue than to all else.* 

It would be difficult to discover in these propo- 
sitions any new principle, and in the Ciceronian 
ethics generally any other characteristic than that 
of an eclectic and popular philosopher ; for even the 
trait on which Eitter lays stress,* viz. that with 
Cicero, the honourable (honestum) takes the place of 
the beautiful (icaXoi/) and that in connection there- 
with he ascribes greater value to glory than the 
Greeks did, even this is partly a mere difference of 
language, having no influence on the content of the 
moral principle ; and partly it is a concession to the 
Boman spirit, which, being devoid of any scientific 
foundation, can only be regarded as a further proof 
of the uncertainty of Cicero's manner of philosophis- 
ing. All the less reason is there to enter further 
into the details of Cicero's ethical and political prin- 
ciples than has already been done.* Striking as 
many of his remarks on these subjects may be, they 
show too little connection with definite philosophic 

> TuM. V. 1, 3. « IV. 162 sqq. 

» Off, iii. 3, 11. * PW, d. Or, HI. i. p. 276 %q. 
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principles to allow us to attribute to them any Chap. 
importance in the history of philosophy. His 
theories concerning the Deity and the essential 
nature of the soul must, however, be shortly men- 
tioned. 

The belief in a Deity, as already observed, ap- SX9 
pears to our philosopher to be required, not ^^* 
merely by immediate consciousness, but also by 
moral and political interest. Without religion, he 
thinks, truth and justice, and all human social 
life would be at an end.^ But the other argu- 
ments for the existence of Grod are not entirely 
repudiated by him, and he brings forward the 
teleological argument especially, in spite of the 
criticism of the Academy which meets it in its 
Stoic form,^ with full conviction.' In regard to 
the nature of Grod, Cicero is, no doubt, in earnest 
in the remark which he places in the mouth of 
his Academic philosopher, viz. that nothing can 
be asserted with perfect certainty, about it ; * but, 
80 far as the probable may be determined, he 
thinks he may venture to presuppose not only the 
unity of God* but also His spirituality ; ^ this, how- 



» N. 2>. i. 2, 4 ; cf . ii. 61, 163. 7, 22 ; Somn, 8&vp, {Rep, vi. 17) 

Hence (iV. 2>. iii 2, 6 ; Legg, 3, 8 etpass, 
ii. 7, 15) the observations on « Tuto, i. 27, 66: Nee vero 

the political necessity of relig- De^ ipse qm mteJMgitur a 

ion. noHs alio modo irvtelUgi potest, 

' N. D, iii. 10, 24 ; 11, 87. nin mens solvta qucedam et 

' Divin, ii. 72, 148 ; Tvso. i. libera, segregata db amni oorir- 

28 sq. cretione mortaU, omnia sentiens 

* N, D. i. 21, 60^^.; cf . iii. et m^ovens ipsaque prcedita motu 
40, 95. sempitemo. Mep, vi. 17, B ; 

• Tuso. i. 23 ; 27 ; Zegg, i. Zegg. ii. 4, 10, &c. 
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Chap, ever, he does not apprehend in a very strict sense,. 
' for he admits the possibility ' that the Divine Spirit 
may be conceived, according to the Stoic view, as 
air or fire ; or with Aristotle, so far as Cicero under- 
stood him,* as aethereal essence: in the dream of 
Scipio, the supreme heaven, in agreement with this 
misconcq)tion of Aristotle is declared to be itself 
the highest god.^ But this closer definition of the 
conception of Deity had scarcely much value for 
Cicero himself. For him the belief in Providence 
is of far greater importance, though he allows even 
this to be doubted by his Academic philosopher.^ 
Since he chiefly regards religion from the practical 
point of view, the whole significance of it is in his 
opinion comprehended in a belief in a divine govern- 
ment of the world : * the law of justice and morals 
is for him the type of the divine world-ruling wisdom.^ 
From this standpoint only a negative or external 
relation was possible to the popular religion, unless, 
indeed, the violent methods of the Stoic orthodoxy 
were to be followed ; when, therefore, Cicero desires 
that the existing religion and even the existing 

* Ttisc. i. 26, 65 ; cf. c. 29. for we axe not justified, in the 

* Ihise. \. 10, 22 ; N. D. i. 13, face of so many contraidictory 
33 ; Acad. i. 7, 22. explanations {vide N. B. iii. 40), 

* Bep. vi. 17, 4. in identifying Cicero's own 

* iV. 2>. iii. 10 ; 25-39. Ritter opinion with that here brought 
(iv. 147, 160) deduces from forward. 

these passages that Cicero dis- ' Many passages in which 

believed In Providence, and Cicero treats of Providence are 

opposed the Natural to the quoted by Kiihner, I. c. p. 199. 

Divine, setting on the one side I merely refer in this place to 

God without Nature, and, on Tt^c. i. 49, 118 ; N, D. i. 2,3; 

the other. Nature without God; Legg. i. 7 : iii. 1, 3. 

but I cannot agree with this, « Legg. ii. 4, 8. 
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superstitions shall be maintained in the State, he is Chap. 
speaking entirely from political considerations ; ' ^' 
personally, he not only makes no attempt to justify 
polytheism and its myths after the manner of the 
Stoics, but he shows by many utterances, and, 
above all, by the sharp criticism to which he subjects 
the popular belief in gods in his third book De 
Noivura Deorv/m; and soothsaying in his second 
book De Divinationej how fiur he himself stands 
from the national religion. Reverence for the Deity, 
which is consistent with a true view of nature, and 
coincides with true morality, is to be required ; the 
existing religion is to be maintained for the good 
of the commonwealth; superstition, on the other 
hand, is to be torn up by the roots ^ — such, in a 
word, is Cicero's theological confession of faith. 

With the belief in God, according to Cicero's 
view, as we have already seen, the conviction of AnUvro- 
the dignity of human nature is intimately con- P^^V- 
nected. This conviction also depends far more 
with him upon inner experience and moral self- 
consciousness than on any philosophic theory con- 
cerning the essential nature of the soul. If we 
consider the number of our endowments, the lofti- 
ness of our vocation, the high prerogative which 
reason confers upon us, we shall become conscious 
of our higher nature and descent.' Accordingly 



» N, B. iii. 2, 5 ; Legg, ii. 7#j'. ; ii. 28, 71 (JPha. d. Or, HI, i. p. 

13, 32 ; mtin, ii. 12, 28 ; 33, 70; 311, 1). 
72, 148. • liegg, i. 7 sq,^ 22 %q, ; Bep, 

« rnvmAl 72, 148 sq, ; N. D, vi. 17, 8. 
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Chap. Cicero, in agreement with the Stoic and Platonic 

doctrine, regards the sonl as an emanation of the 

Deity, an essence of snpematnral origin ; ^ without 
troubling himself to develop this notion more par- 
ticularly, or to define the relation between this 
supernatural origin of the soul, and the material 
origin of the body. But, as he is uncertain about 
the nature of God, so he expresses himself hesi- 
tatingly about that of the soul, and though his 
inclination unmistakably tends to explain it as an 
immaterial substance, or, at any rate, as a substance 
differing from terrestrial matter,^ he will not alto- 
gether exclude the possibility th?it it consists of air 
or fire; it is only the coarser materiality of the 
body that he unconditionally denies in respect to 
the soul.' The immortality of the soul he defends 
at length, partly on the ground of direct conscious- 
ness and universal agreement,* and partly by the 
Platonic arguments;^ if he also tries to silence 
the fear of death, even supposing that souls perish 
in death,* this is merely the prudence of the 
Academician and of the practical man who would 

> Tuso.i, 27 : Ammorum nulla • Two. i. 27 ; 29, 70. 

in terris origo ifweniripategtf • Tusc, i. 25, 60 : Nan est 

Sec, Loo, oit. 25, 60; JLegg, i. ceHeneooordisneetamigmnUnee 

8, 24 : EaogtiMsse qua/ndam ma- oerehri neo atomorum, An/ima 

tvHtatem serendi generis hu- sitammttsigniivenescio; neome 

rmmif quod spa/rsum in, terras pudet, itt istoSyfateri me nesevre 

atque satum divine auotum sit quod neseiam ; I, e. 26, 65 ; 29, 70. 

ammorum munere, Cumque * Tuso. i. 12 sqq, ; L<bL c. 4 ; 

alia quihus ooharent homines e Cato^ c. 21 sqq. 

mortaU genere snmpserint, qua ^ Tuso. i. 22 sqq. ; Rep. vi. 

fra,gUia essent et eaduea, ani- 17, 8 ; Cato, 21, 78. 

mttm tamen esse ingeneratum a ' Tuso. i. 34 sqq, ; Ep. ad 

Leo. Of. Cato, 21, 77. Famil. v. 16. 
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make the moral effect of his discourses as fiEtr as Chap. 
possible independent of all theoretic presuppositions. ' 



He tries to prove free will as generally understood 
in the same manner as inmiortality,but the treatise 
which he devoted to the subject,^ and which has been 
transmitted to us fall of lacunse, contains no inde- 
pendent psychological enquiry. 

These traits will suflSce to justify the position 
which we have assigned to Cicero, and to prove him, 
together with his teacher Antiochus, the truest re- 
presentative of philosophic eclecticism in the last 
^century before our era. But that he was far from 
standing alone in respect to this kind of philosophy 
mong Ms countrymen and contemporaries wiU be 
'Clear from our previous examination of the school of 
Antiochus.* Among the Koman adherents of this mode 
of thought, M. Terentius Varro,' the learned friend of 
ttcero was, after Cicero himself, the most important. V^aro, 
His principal achievements lie indeed in another jioman 
sphere ;* as a philosopher he did not exercise any- ^^j^'^ 
thing like the widespread influence of Cicero, friend of 
though his historical knowledge of Greek philo- 
sophy was perhaps more thorough and complete. 

* De Ihto. The principal ties there quoted, £[ritsche, 
propositions of this treatise (c. Gott. Stud. 1845, ii. 172 sq. ; 
11) are taken from Carneades. Bitschl, 'Die SchriftgteUerei des 

* Supra, p. 99. M. Ter. Va/rro,' Bhem. Mm. 
» The Ufe of Varro falls JV. I", vi 481-660; Mommsen, 

between 116 and 27 b.o. For Mihn.Chioh. in. 602 sqq., 624 #^. 

the rest, vide concerning him * AaCiceTo(Aead.i..2,^sqq.) 

the histories of Roman litera- represents him as saying of 

ture— Bahr, in Pauly*s Heal- himself, though he has pre- 

'^ncyc. d. Klass, Alterth. vi. viously praised his knowledge 

1688 tqq.f and the authori- of phUosophy. 
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Chap. 
VI. 



His view 
of philo- 
sophy cmd 
thevwrir 
ous sects. 



Yet the philosophical direction taken by so famous 
a scholar * and so well known an author must neces- 
sarily have been influential. This direction was, 
Cicero assures us,^ that of Antiochus, whose lec- 
tures Varro had attended in Athens ; ' and Varro 
in his treatise on philosophy, so far as we can 
gather from Augustine/ expressed himself quite 
in the sense of Antiochus.^ The sole aim of 
philosophy, he here tells us, is the happiness of 
man ; consequently those distinctions of doctrine 
among the schools of philosophy are alone to be 
considered important which relate to the definition 
of the highest good.* Ghreat, therefore, as is the 



* Dootissirmis Momanorum he 
is called in Sen. Ad Heh), 8, 1 ; 
and again very justly, vi/r Mo- 
manorum ervditissirrms (Quintil. 
X. 1, 95. CiociToi Acad. Fr. 36). 
says of him(ap. Augustine, Ci/c, 
2>. vi. 2), Homine omnivm facile 
aoutissimo et sine ulla dubita- 
tione doctisswio ; and Augustine 
(I, e.) says he is doctrina atque 
sentenUis ita refertus that in 
respect to matters of fact he 
has achieved as much as Cicero 
did as a stylist. 

* Ad Att. xiii. 12 : Ergo iUam 
iiKaJBrifiiKiiv . , . ad Varronem 
tra/n^eramus, Etenim sunt 'Av- 
Ti6x^i»t qtMB iste valdeprobat ; 

1. 0. 19; I. 0. 26. In Varro's 
mouth is placed, as we know, 
the doctrine of Antiochus, in 
the second edition of the Aca- 
demica {Acad, i 4 sqq.). Vide 
what is quoted from Antiochus, 
sup. p. 94, with which Acad. i. 

2, 6, agrees : Nostra tu physica 
nosti: qutB cum cowtineantur 
ex effeotione et em materia ea, 
qutmjingit et format effeetiOfkc 



« Cic. Acad. i. 3, 12 ; 1, 1, 3 ; 
Ad Famil. ix. 8 ; August. Civ* 
B. xix. 3, 2 : Va/rro asserit, aac- 
toreAntiocho, magistro Cioeronis 
et suo. 

* dv. D. xix. 1-3. 

* Cf . with what follows, the 
account of Antiochus sttpra, 
p. 94. In regard to this it is 
to be observed that Varro's 
book, according to Cic. Acad. 
i. 2, 4 sqq.f is later than the 
expositions of Cicero there 
made use of, only one of which 
is put into the mouth of Varro. 

* Zoc oit. If 3 : Neque enim 
exigtimatulla/m phUosophicB sec- 
torn esse dicendaan, qua non eo 
distet a ceteris, quod di/cersos 
habeat fines bonorum et male- 
rum. Quandoquidem nuUa est 
homini causa phUosephandi, 
nisi ut beatus sit : quod autem 
beatwmfacit, ipse est finis bom: 
nuUa est igitur causa phUoso- 
phandit nisi finis boni: quam- 
obrem quts nullum boni fmem 
sectatw,nuUaphiiosophue secfta 
dicenda est. 
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number of possible sects — Varro, sometimes indeed Chap. 
adopting very superficial grounds of distinction, * 



enumerates no fewer than 288^ — they may all 
be reduced to a few chief classes, if putting aside 
all that does not relate to the conception of the 
highest good we confine ourselves to the main ques- 
tion,^ But this concerns the relation of virtue to the 
first thing according to nature,* on which again de- 
pends its relation to all included herein, and therefore 
especially to pleasure and fireedom firom pain. Is 
the first thing according to nature to be desired for 
the sake of virtue, or virtue for the sake of the ms 
thing according to nature, or both for their own ^**^'- 
sakes? This, according to Varro, is the fimda- 



* In their derivation, Varro like all other dogmatic philoso- 

(Z. c. 1, 2) proceeds thus : There phers ; the other as merely 

are, he says, four natural objects probable, like the new Academy, 

of desire : sensual pleasure, ab- Since, moreover, each of them 

sence of pain, the combina- can adopt the ordinary, or the 

tion of these two, and, as Cynic, manner of life (JuMtus 

a fourth, the prima natwrce, et contuetudo) there result 

which b^de these include all ninety-six divisions instead of 

other natural advantages of forty-eight. Lastly, because in 

soul and body. Each of the each of these sections, regard 

four can be desired for the sake may be had to the theoretical 

of virtue (the e±cellence super- (atiosus), the practical (negotio- 

added to nature by the instru- *m*), or to a life compounded of 

mentality of teaching) or virtue both, we must treble this num- 

may be desired for its own ber, and thus we arrive at 

sake, or both may be desired 288.) 

independently. Thus we obtain ^ That this is the case with 
four possible divisions. These the majority of the divisions 
become twenty-four, so far as named by him, Varro himself 
a man desires each of them shows, I. c. i. 3, c. 2, begin- 
merely for his own welfare or ning. 

for that of others. The twenty- ' The prima natwrtB^ prvmi" 

four are again divided into genia naturce — rh xp&ra jcareb 

forty-eight, of which the one <p{nnv (cf . Phil. d. 6fr. HI. i. p. 

half pursue their end as true, 309, 1; 267, 2; 268, 1). 
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Chap, mental question of all philosophy.^ For a reply to 
it, he goes back to the conception of man, as it 
is only on this basis we can decide what is the 
highest good for man. But man is neither body 
nor soul exclusively, but consists of both together. 
His highest good must, therefore, consist of goods 
of the body as well as goods of the soul ; and he 
consequently must desire for himself the first things 
according to nature and virtue.^ But the highest 
of these goods is virtue, the art of life acquired by 
instruction.' As it includes in itself that which is 
according to nature, which also was present before 
the existence of virtue — ^virtue now desires all for 
its own sake, and in considering itself as the princi- 
pal good, it enjoys also all other goods, and ascribes 
to each the value belonging to it according to its 
relation to the others ; but equally does not hesitate, 
on this account, to sacrifice the lesser, if so it must 
be, to the greater. When virtue is wanting, no 
matter how many other kinds of goods there may 
be, they do not profit their possessor, they are 
not his goods, because he makes a bad use of them. 
In the possession of virtue and of the bodily and 
mental advantages conditioning it, lies happiness ; 
this increases when other goods with which virtue 
in itself could dispense, are added ; it is perfected 

^ Loc, eit. c. 2. is an inaccuracy which we 

* C. 3, 1. That the prima must ascribe to Varro himself, 

natwra in which Varro has and not merely to Augustine, 
previously included natural ' Vvrtutem, quarni dootrina 

advantages and dispositions of inserit velut artem vivendi — 

mind, is here identified with vwtnst i.e, ars offend^s vita, 

the totality of corporeal goods, I, c. 
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when all goods of soul and body are found together chap. 
and complete.* But to this happiness also belongs ^' 
sociability, and to virtue the disposition which 
wishes for others for their sakes the same goods as 
itself; and this disposition must extend not only to 
the family and state to which each man belongs, 
but also to mankind and to the whole world, heaven 
and earth, gods and men.^ Its external realisation 
is to be sought neither in the theoretical nor in the 
practical life as such, but in the combination of the 
two. But it must be absolutely sure of its principle : 
the principles concerning goods and evils must not 
be considered merely probable by us as by the philo- 
sophers of the Academy, they must be unquestion- 
able. This is the doctrine of the old Academy 
which Varro, like his master Antiochus, professes.' 
In this discussion we find no remarkable philosophic 
peculiarity : it contains no new thoughts, and what 
belongs to Varro himself in the views of Antiochus 
transmitted by him is characterised neither by 
acuteness of judgment nor by vivacity of style. 
But we can at least see that Varro had arrived at 
these views by his own reflection, and that the 

' Hedc ergo vita homims, qrue sima (c. 3, 1, I. o. further on). 

'ovrtute et aliis cmimi et oorpo- ^ Varro is therefore quite at 

m bonis, sine quibus virtus esse one with the Stoic cosmopolitan- 

non potest (to these belong, as ism; but he deduces from it the 

is afterwards explained, life, proposition that man can feel 

reaaon, m.em.OTy),frmtur, beata himself at home everywhere: 

ef^e dicitv/r : si vero et aUis, exile, he says, (ap. Sen. Ad 

iMve qmbus esse virtus potest, Helv. 8, 1) is not in itself an 

vel uUis vel plwrihus, beatior : evil, quod quooumque venimus 

H autem prorsus omnibus, ut eadem rerv/m. natu/ra utendvm 

nttlhim omnvno bonum desit est, 

vel cmimi vel corporis, beatiS' • Aug. Z. c, 3 2. 
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Chap, whole tendency of Antiochus corresponded to his 
• way of thinking: that which must have recom- 



mended it to him and to his countrymen, was 
chiefly no doubt the practical aim of this philosophy, 
and that regard to the necessities of life which is 
prominent in its theories concerning the various 
constituents of the highest good, and the relative 
value of them. 

But the greater the influence allowed by Antio- 
Antkropo- chus to the Stoic doctrine,* the less can we wond^ 
theology, ^ Varro approached it in regard to some other ques- 
tion still more closely than in his ethics.* K he 
explained the soul to be air which is breathed in 
through the mouth and warmed in the breast, in 
order to spread itself thence through the body,' 
by reducing it to the Pneuma he allied himself with 
the Stoic materialism, to which Antiochus also is 
no stranger.* He further discriminated with the 
Stoics the well-known three gradations and forms 
of soul-life.* But his connection with the Stoic 
theology is of especial importance. In agreement 
with it, he explained the imiverse or, more pre- 
cisely, the soul of the universe as the Deity : only 
the parts of this world-soul, the souls ruling in the 

> Cf . »tip. p. 92. nwne, temperatus in oordCy dif' 

2 He himself, according to fusus in corpnt. Cf . Varro, X. 

Cicero {Brvt. 56, 206 ; Amd. i. Lat. v. 69 : tive^ wt Zeno (Minft 

2, 8) bad the disciple of Panae- tmimalivm semen ignis is qui 

tins, L. iElius Stilo (jmp. p. anima ac mens. 

11, 4), for his instructor. * Vide stip. p. 96 sqq, 

• Lactant. Opif. D. 17 : Vcirro * Augustine, Civ. D, vii. 2, 

ita definit : amma est aer eon- see following note. 
eeptus ore, defervefactus in puU 
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diflferent parts of the wwld, are they who are wor- Crap. 

shipped in the gods of polytheism, down to the ' 
genii and heroes.' But, like Panaetius and Scsevola, 
he drew a marked distinction between natural and 
philosophical, mythical and, civil theology,* and if 

* Augustin. Civ, B, iv. 31 : into heaven and earth, the 

Vano says : Quod hi soli ei vide' heavens into ether and air, the 

(Mtwr animadvertiise quid esset earth into water and earth : 

Jlk^f qui credidenmt ewm, e$9e quam [qtuu] omnes quatuor 

animam motu ae ratione mui^ partes animarum esse ptenat^in 

dvm gubemantem, Loe. cit. athere et a^e imtnortalinm, in 

^. 6 (c. 9 repeatedly) : Dicit aqua et terra nufrtalittm ; from 

^ffo idem Varro . . . Devm se the outermost circle of heaven, 

o/rUtrari esse a/nimam mwndi as far as to the sphere of the 

' ' * et hwrte ipsum mundum moon, extend the heavenly 

esse Devm : sed sUmt homir^em gods ; between this' and the 

npienteniy cvm, sit ex eorpore et region of clouds dereas esse 

animOf ta/men ab animo did animas , , , et vocari heroas et 

sapientem ; ita mundum Devm, la/res et genios. Also in I. c, 

diet ab ani/mo^ cum sit ex a/nimo c. 9, he (for only Varro can be 

et eorpore. Loe. cit. vii. 23 : intended) calls Jupiter, Deus 

(Varro in the book concerning habens potestatem causartim, 

the Dii seleeti) tres esse affirmat quibus aliquid fit in mundo ; 

aninuB gradus in omni univer- in c. 11, and c. 13, he appro- 

toque naturafthosediacusaed in priates to himself (for Augus- 

Phil. d. Or. in. i. 192 : Nature, tine must have taken this from 

the irrational soul, and reason, him) the verses of Soranus 

Bane partem a/n/m/B mwndi (svp. p. 74, n. end), in which 

(their rational part, their ^€- Jupiter is called progenitor 

nopufhv) dieit Devm, in nobis genitrixqvs DeUm ; and in c. 

autem genivm roeoH. Esse au- 28 he derives the male divini- 

tem in mundo lapides ae terram ties from heaven or Jupiter as 

* . . vt ossao nt ungues Dei. the active principle, and the 

Solem vero, Iwnam, stellas, qua female divinities from the earth 

sentimus quibvsque ipse sentit, or Juno as the passive principle, 

sensus esse ejus. .Mthera porro while Minerva denotes the ideas 

animwin esse ejus : ex cvgus vi as prototypes. That all these 

qu€B pervenit in astra ipsam propositions are either directly 

quoque faeere Deos (it makes Stoic, or allied with Stoicism, 

into Gtods) ; et per ea quod in is evident from the proofs ad- 

terram permedty Deam Tel- ducedinPAiZ.<?.^.III.i.p. 138 

hvrem , quod antem inde per' sqq. ; 146, 6 ; 316 sqq. 326. 

ineat in mare atque ocea/num, • Aug. I. ^ . vi. 5 : Tria genera 

Devm esse Neptu/nvm, Simi- dioit esse (in the last books of 

larly inc. 6, the world is divided the Antiquities, cf. c. 3) . . . 

N 
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Chap, he censured the mythology of the poets for relating 
' the most absurd and unworthy things about the 
gods,^ he did not conceal that he had also much to 
blame in the public religion : for example, he de- 
claried that the worship of images was a defilement 
of the true worship of God ; ^ that, for his part, the 
philosophic doctrine of the Deity would suffice,' and 
that he regarded the religion of the State merely 
as a civil institution, which, in the interest of the 
commonwealth, must make the most important con- 
cessions to the weakness of the masses.* In all this 
there is nothing which goes beyond the Stoic doc- 
trine as taught by Panaetius, but nothing on the 

eorwmque wmm mythicon ap- tribuwntur, quof non modo in 

jjeUarit dUerum physioon^ ter^ homiTiem ted etiam in contemp' 

tivm civile. The firat inclndes tissimvm hominem oadere po$' 

the poets, the second the philo- 9unt. 

gophers, the third states (pO' * Loo, cit. iv. 31. * The an- 

p^iU). In the first there is cient Romans,' says Vaxro, wor- 

znach that is opposed (vide shipped the gods for 170 years, 

following note) to the nature without images: Quod, si ad» 

and dignity of the Deity ; to the hue inqtdt, mansisset, oagHut 

second belong — Dii qui 9mt, Dii observa^entur (vi. 7). Fa* 

ubi, qv4>d genus, qtiale, a quO' tetur sievt forma hwmana Deos 

nam tempore an a sempiterno feoeruwt, ita eos deleetari hu* 

fuerint ; an ex igne sint mams volvptatihus oredidisse, 

ut credit ffera^litus, an ese * Loc.cit,vr,Z\. Varrohim- 

num^eris vt Pythagoras, an ese self confesses that if he had to 

atomis ut ait Epicurus. Sic found a State anew, ex natura 

alias, qua facilitis intra pa- patius formula Deos nominaqve 

rietes in schola, quam extra in eorum sefuisse dedieatwum, 

foro ferre possunt atires. * That he regarded the re- 

1 Loc. cit. (vide the previous ligion of the State as a political 

note) with the addition : In hoc institution, is evident from I. c, 

enim est, ut Deus alius ex ca- vi. 4, where Varro says, if he 

pite alius exfefnore sit alius ex had to treat de omni natwa 

guttis sanguinis natus ; in hoc, Deorum, he would first have to 

vt JHifurati sint, ut adulter a* speak of the gods, and then of 

verint, ut servierint homini : men ; but as he has only to do 

denique in hoc omnia Diis at* with the gods of the State he 
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other hand that is incompatible with the Stoicising Chap. 
eclecticism of an Antiochus.* ' 



follows the contrary order, tamen ex utroque genere ad 

For siout prior est, inquit, cimles rationes assvmpta sint 

pictor quant tabula pieta, prior %on pauca. The philosophers, 

Sober qua/m, cedificium, ita prio' indeed, desire to teach by their 

res sunt civitates quam ea quce enqniries, and so far (/. c.) it 

a civitatibtts sunt instituta, may be said, physicos idilitatis 

How little the real philoso- causa scHpsisse, poetas deleeta^ 

phical doctrine of the gods iionis. Bnt this teaching is 

was worth as a public religion, only for those who nnderstand 

we have already seen (sup. it, not for the masses. 

p. 177, 2). A public religion * As Krische (Z. e. 172 sq.) 

must include in it much that rightly maintains, against O. 

is mythological. Ait enim, ea Muller*s assertion (Varro, Z. 

qua scrihumt poetts minus esse Lot. s. v.) that Cicero incor- 

quam ut populi sequi debeant ; rectly makes Varro a follower 

quae autem philosophi plus quam of Antiochus, whereas he went 

let ea vulgus serutari expediat. over to the Stoics. 

Qtus sio abhorrent, inquit, ut 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE SCHOOL OF THE SEXTII. 

Chap. The school of the Sextii occupies a peculiar position 
^^ among the Boman philosophers. But even this school 



F. Sehool was not so independent of the contemporary Greek 

^SeM philosophy, nor were its achievements so important, 

as to obtain for it any extensive influence or long 

Higtory of duration. Its founder, Quintus Sextius, was a Eoman, 

the sehool. ^f gQQ^ family, a somewhat later contemporary of 

Augustus,^ who had rejected a political career in 

order to devote himself wholly to philosophy.^ After 

' Sen. J^. 98, 13 : Honor es quoted by Ott, p. 2, 10, rather 

reppulit pater Sextius, qui ita indicate the contrary. JE^. 69, 

natusy ut rempuhlioam deheret 7 ; 64, 2 sqq. ; De Ira, ii. 36, 1, 

capesserOf latum olavum divo refer only to his treatise. De 

JuMo damte non recepit. As Ira, iii. 36, 1, may either have 

this must have occurred at been taken from a written work 

latest in 43 B.C., and Sextius or from oral tradition. Ep. 73, 

must have been at least 26-27 12, may have been taken from 

years old (cf. Ott, Cha/rakter such a tradition. In Ep. 108, 

wnd TJnpr. der SprUehe des 17, Seneca gives an account of 

Seoftius, p. 1), his birth must be the doctrines of Sextius, after 

placed in 70 B.C. or even some- Sotion, as he himself says, 
what earlier. When Eusebius, * Vide the preceding note, 

Chron. zu 01. 196, 1 (1 A.D.), and Plut. Prof, in Virt, 5, p. 

dates the prime * of Sextus 77 : KoBdwep ipcurl S^lriov rSr 

the Pythagorean philosopher ' 'FmfMiov iuffeiKdra rbs iv tJ ir<{- 

at that period, he is too late \€irifjLk5Kaiapx^s^ik<pi\offo<pi(Uf, 

if our Sextius be meant. That iv 9^ r^ <pt\o<ro<l>€ip aZ wdKtp 

Seneca was personally ac- ^vtnraBovvra xai xp^f^^^^^ '''V 

quainted with the older Sextius \^tp x^^^V "^^ irpwrov, 6\iyov 

J8 not probable ; the passages Berjirai KarafiaKuy iavrhy ^k rtvos 
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his death his son appears to have undertaken the Ohap. 
guidance of the school.* Among its adherents we 
find mention of Sotion of Alexandria, whose enthusi- 
astic disciple Seneca had been in his early youth ; ' 
Cornelius Celsus, a prolific writer ; ' Lucius Crassitius 
of Tarentum/ and Fabianus Papirius.* It became, 

hifpovs. This transition from Tac. Ann, ii. 85. For the dis* 

practical activity to philosophy tinction between this Sotion 

seetns to be referred to in Plin. and the Peripatetic of the same 

But, JVia, Tvui. 2S, 27i. Pliny mime, vide PkU. d, 6fr, U. il 3, 

here relates how Democritns and if^ra ch. zi. note 2. In 

had enriched himself with his support of the theory that the 

traffic (this is also related of teacher of Seneca, and not the 

Thales) in oil (vide Phil, d. Or, Peripatetic, was the author of 

I. 766) but had returned his the treatise vcpl h^rfyi^ Diels, 

gains to those who had shared Domogr, 265 «^., rightly appeals 

in it; and he adds: Hoepogtea to the similarity between a 

Sextius e Bomanii sapientuB ad" fragment from Sotion's wpi 

tectatoribusAthenis fecit eadem ipyijs (ap. Stob. Floril, 20, 53) 

raUons : which does not mean and Seneca, Be Ira, ii. 10, 5. 

that he carried on the same Also the repeated quotation of 

traffic, but merely that he si- utterances of Seztius, Be Ira^ 

lenced those who blamed him iL 36, 1, points to this source. 

for devoting himself to philo- ' Quintil. z. 1, 124 : Soriptit 

sophy, in a similar manner, and non parum muUa Corneliu$ 

for his part renounced aU Celiui, JSesetios seevtut, non tins 

profits. etiltu ae nitore. For further 

* There is no ezpress tradi- details concerning this phy* 

tion of this ; but as the school sician and polyhistor, vide i^rn* 

is Tiniyersally described as the hardy. Bom. I4tt. 848. 

school of the Seztii (see the * A grammarian, who had 

following note), and the elder already won for himself con> 

Seztius as a pliulosopher is dis- siderable fame as a teacher, 

tinguished from his son by the especially in Smyrna, when he 

addition of Pater (Sen. Ep. dimissa repewte ichola iraamU 

98, 13; 64, 2), it is eztremely ad Qvmti SeptimU [1. Sewtii] 

probable. philosophi tectam, Sueton. Be 

' Sen. Ep, 108, 17 $qq, ; 49, 2. IlJmtr, Qramm, 18. 

^e age at which he heard . * This philosopher (of whom 

Sotion, Seneca designated by Seneca, Brevit, VU, 10, 1 ; Ep, 

the word Juvenis, in Ep, 108 ; 11, 4 ; 40, 12 ; 100, 12, speaks 

in Ep. 49, by puer. It may, as of a deceased contemporary 

' therefore, have occurred in 18- whom he had himself known 

20A.D. This date is also in- and heard) was, according to 

dicated by j^. 108, 22 ; cf. these passages, a man of ezcel- 
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Chap, however, extinct with these men : lively as was the 
applause which at first greeted it, in Seneca's later 
years it had already long since died out.* The 
writings of this school, too, have all been lost, with 
the exception of some scattered utterances of the 
elder Sextius, of Sotion, and Fabianus.^ 

lent character, non ex hia oathe- by Seneca, and of Sotion also, 
drariU philosophig, sed ex verii by Stobaeus in the Florilegivm^ 
et afUiquis (^Brevit. Vit. 10). His Moreover, a collection of maxims 
lectures and expositions are also exists in the Latin translation 
greatly praised by Seneca (^Ep. of Bufinus, which was first 
40, 12; 58, 6; 100); and in quoted by Orig. i>. 6k2«. xiii. 30, 
Ep, 100, 9, he is described as with the designation 2^|rou 
an author to whom, in regard yvSfjMi, is often used by Por- 
to style, only Cicero, Pollio, and phyry, Ad Ma/rcellam^ without 
livius are to be preferred, mention of the writer, and of 
though certain deficiencies in which there is a Syrian edition, 
him are admitted. Seneca also ap. Lagarde, AnaUcta Syr. Lpz. 
says in the same place that 1858. (On the two Latin re- 
he wrote nearly as much on censions of this and the later 
philosophy as Cicero; and he editions, cf. Gildemeister in 
joaentions besides (Z» o. 1) his the preface to his edition from 
lAbri Artivm Oimlivm. The which I now cite ; S^tti 
ectures to the people which Sententiarum reoennones ZaM- 
are alluded to in Ep. 52, 11, nam QrcBeam Syriaoas o(mjwM' 
seem to have been of a philo- tim exh. Bonn. 1873). This col- 
sophical character. The older lection, sometimes called yv&itm 
Seneca, Controven. ii. Pr€Bf., or sententice, sometimes enchU 
Bays that he was a disciple of ridion, and, since the time of 
Sextius (the elder) by whom he Bufinus, also annuhts, was 
was persuaded to devote him- much in use among the Chris- 
self to philosophy instead of tians. Its author is sometimes 
rhetoric. To his manner of named Sextus, sometimes Sixtus, 
writing, Seneca is less partial, or Xystus ; and whUe most 
Some utterances of his are writers describe him as a Pytha- 
to be found ap. Sen. Cons, ad gorean philosopher, others see 
Jddro. 23, 6 ; Brevit. Vit. 10, 1 ; in him the Boman bishop Sixtus 
13, 9 ; Nat. Qu. iii. 27, 3. (or Xystus, about 120 A.D). Of 

> Sen. Nat. Qu. vii. 32, 2 : more recent writers, many (e.g. 
.Sextiorvm nova et Romam Lasteyrie, Sentences de Sextius^ 
roboris teota inter initia sua. Par. 1842 ; and Mullach, ^aym. 
cum magna vmpetu capisset, ex- PhUos. ii. 81 sq.) reganied the 
stinctaest. maxims as the work of a 

* Of these three philosophers heathen philosopher, and more 
something has been preserved especially of one of the two 
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' Whatever can be deduced from thefie utter- Chai? 
-ances respecting the doctrine of the school, serves ' 



S6xtii. (How Ott, I. c. i/ 10, terated, his own hypothesis is ^j^j*^ ^Ja 

discovers this opinion in my nevertheless untenable. In the 

first edition, I do not nnder- first place the presupposition 

stand.) On the other hand, that one of the two Seztii was 

Bitter (iv. 178) believes them the author of the collected sen* 

to be the Christian rehabilita- tences, would be most uncertain 

,tion of a work belonging to a if this work itself claimed such 

Sextos, and possibly to our authorship, for it only made its 

Sextius, but in which so much appearance in the third century. 

that is Christian is interwoven But we have no reason to think 

that it has become entirely use- that the writer of the sentences 

less as an historical authority, wished to appear as one of the 

Ewald (^6^dtt. Aug. 1859, 1, 261 two Sextii. The most ancient 

sqq. ; Gesoh^ d. V. Itr. vii. 321 authorities always call him 

.9qq.) on his side declares the Sextus ; later writers, subse- 

Syrian recension of the collec- quent to Rufinus, as we have 

tion of sayings to be the true seen, also Sixtus, or Xystus, but 

translation of a Christian ori- never Sextius (cf . Gildemeister, 

ginal, the value of which he l.e.\n.sqq.)\ so likewise Latin 

cannot sufficiently exalt, and MSS. (I. c. xiv. gqq.") and the 

the authorship of which he Syrian revisers Q. o. xxx. 8q.\ 

ascribes to the Boman Sixtus. who both say Xystus. We can, 

Meinrad Ott, lastly, in three therefore, only suppose that 

discourses (^Chwrdkter und Ur- the author called himself Sex- 

sprung der Spriiche des PhiUh tus, and not Sextius. Ott's 

8ophen' SextiuSy Rottweil, 1861 ; theory would oblige us to sup- 

JHe Syrische * Auserlesenen pose a radical cUfference to 

Spriiohey &c., ibid. 1862 ; Die have existed between the doc- 

.Syruehe^Av^erlesenenSpTuehe^^ trine of the elder Sextius (who, 

ibid. 1863), maintains that the to quote only this one passage, 

sentences were composed by was so opposed to the strict 

the younger Sextius, in whom monotheism of the sentences, 

the original tendency of the infra, p. 186, 4, that he calls 

Sextian school is said to have the highest god Jupiter) and 

been essentially modified — that of his son, whereas all the 

partly by Pythagorean, partly ancient authorities, without ex- 

and especially by Jewish in- ception, speak only of one school 

.fluences — and placed on a purely of the Sextii; and equal vio* 

monotheistic basis. But com- lence must be done to the sense 

pletely as he has proved against and the expression of the pas- 

Ewald that the Syrian recen- sage in Seneca, Nat, Qti. vii. 

sion is a later rSohmiffS, in 32 (ride preceding note) in 

which- the original, translated order to find in the Nova Sea^ 

by Kufinus, is watered down, Uorum Sehola the school of the 

And its original character obli- younger Sextius as distinct 
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Chap, to confirm the judgment of Seneca that it possessed 
. indeed great ethical importance and the vigour 



VIL 



Sophia from that of his father, espe- aliU ; p. 60 (cf . p. 68) to John, 
^^^ cially as the predicate Jtomam i. 12. Less certain, but never- 
vaint, Tobijiis entirely harmonises theless probable, is the oonnec- 
^ ' with what Seneca elsewhere tion between pp. 233 and Matt. 
says of the elder Seztins (i^. v. 28;pp.l3,27dyand'Jlfa^.v.29 
59, 7): Sextiwn . . . mrrnn «^.; xyiii.8«^.; p.30andlJbA9i, 
aeremy Ghraeii verbis, Romanis 1. 5. Also the Iwmo Dei, p. 2, 
moribus phUosophamkem), and 133 (Rafinus* translation first 
would, on the contraiy, be little introduces him at p. 3) belongs 
applicable to a mixture of Stoic- to the Christian nomenclature 
I^hagorean philosophy with (tide 1 Tim, yi. 11 ; 2 Tim, iii. 
Jewish dogmas. Lastly, and 17) ; likewise /2iKi2>^ (pp. 68, 
this makes further argument 60, 185, 221, 439) ; verhwn Dei 
unnecessary, the references to (pp.264,277,396,413);/ic<2icium 
Christian conceptions and to (pp.l4,347);«ePOtt2if«i(pp.l5, 19, 
New Testament passages are so 20) ; electi (p. 1) ; saitmndi (p. 
unmistakable in the sentences, 143). Note further, the angels 
that we cannot suppose their (p. 32) ; the prophet of truth 
origin to have been either (p. 441); the strong emphasising 
purely Eoman, or Judaic and of faith (p. 196 etpass.). In 
Roman. For though many many passages (cf . Gildemeis- 
echoes of Christian expression ter, I. c.) the Christian revisers 
and modes of thought (as Gil- have substituted,/£<20« andJideUs 
demeister shows, p. xlii.) are for other expressions. At pages 
merely apparent, or intro- 200, 349 sq., 387, the persecu- 
duced by Christian translators tions of Christians, and at p. 331 
and revisers, yet in the case of the falling away from Chris- 
others, as the same writer ad- tianity seems to be alluded to. 
mits, the reference to definite The book of sentences, as it 
expressions in the New Testa- stands, therefore, can only have 
ment is undoubted. At p. 39 been composed by a Christian ; 
the prospect is held out to and as it refers to some of the 
those who live wickedly that latest writings of our New Tes- 
they shall be plagued after tament canon, and there is no 
their death by the evil spirit, proof of its own existence untH 
usque quo earigat ah eis etiam about the middle of the third 
novissimwm quadrantem. This century, it cannot in any case 
can only be explained as a have been written long before 
reminiscence of Matt. v. 26 ; the end of the second century, 
p. 20 refers to Matt. xxii. 21 ; and possibly not until the third, 
p. 110 to Matt, XV. 11 ; 16 sqq. ; If the doctrines peculiar to 
p. 193 to Matt. xix. 23 ; p. 242 Christianity are thoroughly ab- 
to Matt. X. 8; p. 336 to Matt. xx. sent from it, and the name of 
28, where the ZuueoKnOrjyai cor- Christ is not once mentioned, 
responds to the ministrari ab this only proves that the author 
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of ancient Borne, but that it contained nothing Chap. 

t VII 

diflFerent from the doctrines of Stoicism.* The only ' 

thing that distinguishes the Sextians from the Stoics 
is the exclusiveness with which they confined them- 
selves to ethics ; but even in this they agree with 
the later Stoicism and with the Cynics of Imperial 
times. Though they do not seem to have absolutely 
condemned physical enquiry,* they sought and found 
their strength elsewhere. A Sextius, a Sotion, a 
Fabianus, were men who exercised a wide moral 
influence by their personality;' and to their per- 

did not intend his work only for more ingenuity than is the case 
Christians, bat for non-Chris- with the attempt of J. R.Tobler 
tians as well, and wishes by {Annvlus Rujm% i. ; Sent. Seat, 
means of it chiefly to recom- Tiib. 1878). 
mend the universal principles ' Nat. ^. vii. 32; Ep, 59, 
of monotheism and of Christian 7 (vide p. 677, 4; 679); Ejf, 
morality. Whether he himself 64, 2 : Liber Qu. Sextii patrU, 
was called Sextus, or whether magni, H qvid mihi oredis, viH, 
he falsely prefixed the name of et, licet neget, Stoioi, 
an imaginary philosopher Sextus ' In refund to Fabianns at 
(who in that case no doubt was any rate, we see from Sen. Nat, 
already described by himself as Qu, iii. 27, 3, that his opinion 
a Pythagorean), cannot be as- about \h<Qdilm}ivm(Ph%l,d, Or, 
certained. As before observed. III. ii. 156 iq.) was somewhat 
the work does not seem to an- different from that of Seneca, 
nounce itself as the composi- He must, therefore, have held 
tion of one of the Sextii. Still, the general Stoic theoiy on the 
it is certainly probable that the subject, 
author borrowed the greater ■ Cf . concerning Sextius, be- 
part of his sentences from sides the quotation «tt^a, p. 182, 
philosophers; but as he never 1 (Sen. ^, 64, 3) : Quamtut in 
tells us whence he derived any iUot IH bonif vigor ett^ quantvm 
of them, his collection, as Bitter ammi / Other philosophers iiP' 
rightly decides, is wholly use- stituwttf ditpwtant, oaviUantv/r^ 
less as an authority for the n<m faoiunt animtim, quia tion 
history of philosophy. The hahent: cum legeris SextHwi, 
attempt to separate from it a dices : vivft,vigetfMJferett,iupra 
genuine substratum, to be re- hominem est, dimittit me plenum 
garded as the woiic of the two ingentU JiducuB ; concerning 
bextii, would be purposeless, Fabianus n^. 181, 5 ; concern- 
even if it were undertaken with ing Sotion, Sen. J^. 108, 17. 
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Bonal influence they attached much greater value 
than to scientific enquiry: we must fight against 
the emotions, says Fabianus, not with subtleties 
but with enthusiasm ; * and concerning learned 
labours which have no moral purpose in view, his 
judgment is that it would perhaps be better to 
pursue no science, than sciences of such a kind.^ 
The life of man, is, as Sextius argues,^ a constant 
battle with folly; only he who perpetually stands 
in readiness to strike can successfully encounter 
the enemies who press round him on all sides. If 
this reminds us of Stoicism and especially of the 
Stoicism of the Boman period, the resemblance is 
still more striking in the proposition of Sextius 
that Jupiter could achieve nothing more than a 
virtuous man/ With this Stoical character, two 
other traits, which Sextius seems to have borrowed 
from the Pythagorean school, are quite in harmony : 
viz., the principle of rendering account to oneself 
at the end of every day of the moral profit * and 
results of it; and the renunciation of animal food. 
Sotion, however, was the first who based the latter 
precept upon the transmigration of souls : Sextius 
inculcated it only on the ground that by the 



» Sen. Brevit. Vit. 10, 1 : SoU- 
hat dioere Fahiwnus . , . con- 
tra adfecftiit impetu non sub' 
tilitate pngrumdvm, fiecminutis 
vohieribuSf ted inoursu aver^ 
tendam aciem non prdhcum: 
cavillationes enim oontundi de- 
here, non vellioaH. 

« Ihid. 13, 9. 

» Ap. Sen. Ep, 69, 7. 



* Sen. Ep. 73, 12: Solehat 
Sextivs dioere, Jovem plus 
non posse, quam honvm/i vvrwity 
which Seneca .carries further in 
the sense discussed, Phil, d. Or, 
III. i. p. 252, 1, 2. 

» Vide Ben. Be Ira, m,^e, I, 
with which cf . the Pythagorean 
Golden Poem, v. 40 sqq. 
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Blauffhter of animals we accustom ourselves to -Chap. 

... VII. 

cruelty, and by devouring their flesh to enjoyments '■ - . 

that are superfluous and incompatible with health.* 
Nothing else that has been handed down respect- 
ing the ethics of Sextius displays any important 
individuality.* It was a more remarkable devia- 
tion from Stoicism if the Sextii, as has been 
stated,^ maintained the incorporeality of the soul ; 
but this, after all, would only show that, while 
following the eclectic tendency of their time, they 
were able to combine, with the ethics of the Stoics, 

* Sen. lip. 108, 17 sqq. The of these contain anything by 
discussions of Sotion, by which which we can recognise the 
Seneca for a time was per- school to which their author 
suaded to abstain from eating belonged. Our collection of 
meat, are here expounded more sentences, however, it may be 
at length. Of Sextius it is incidentally remarked, brings 
said : Mic homini satis alimen- forward nothing which is not 
torwm eitra swnguinem esse equally to be found in many 
oredehat et C7tidelitatis con- other writers. 
svetndinem fieriy uH in volnp- * Cl&vidi&n. 'M.a.meTt. Be Statu 
totem esset addtwta laceratio, AnimcBy ii. 8 : Incorporalis, in* 
Adieiehatf oontrahendam, ma- quiunt (the two Sextii), omnis 
teriam esse luwurice. Colligehat, est anima et illocalis atqiie in- 
horuB valitudini contra/ria esse dep^'ehensa vis quadam; quw 
almenta vaHa et nostris aliena sine spatio capaa corpus hawrit 
corporibus. With this the pas- et continet. The last clause 
sage in the sayings of Sextus, reminds us of the Stoic doc- 
p. 109, agrees (ap* Ong. c, trine, that the soul holds the 
Cels. viii. 30) : ifv^ix"^ XpV^^^ body together. Mamertus is 
fih khdupopov, Airox^ 5i Xoyi' not, indeed, an altogether trust- 
K^fpotf. worthy witness; he also tries 
* Vide the utterances of So- to prove (I. c.) that Chrysippus 
tion in the Florilegium of regarded the soul as immortal, 
Stobaeus, which no doubt be- because he required the con- 
long to our Sotion ; the recom- quest of sensuality by reason, 
mendation of brotherly love But his utterances about the 
(84, 6-8 ; 17, 18) ; the say- Sextii are so definite that 
ings against flattery (14, 10), we must necessarily refer them 
anger (20, 53 sq.'), about grief to tradition rather than to any 
(108, 59), and on consolatory inference of this kind, 
exhortations (113, 15). None 
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Chap, definitions from the Platonic-Aristotelian doctrine. 

, We therefore find nothing in their school that is 

new and scientifically noticeable ; it is a branch of 
Stoicism, which doubtless is indebted merely to the 
personality of its founder that it had an indepen- 
dent existence for a time ; but we can see in its 
points of contact with Pythagoreanism and Plato- 
nism how easily in that period systems which started 
from entirely different speculative presuppositions, 
could coalesce on the basis of morality, when once 
men had begun to consider distinctive theoretical 
doctrines of less consequence than similar prac-* 
tical aims ; and that there was inherent in the 
ethical dualism of the Stoa a natural tendency to 
the views which were most strongly opposed to the 
materialistic monism of their metaphysics, and to 
their anthropology. 
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CHAPTEE Vm. 

THE FIKST CENTUEIES AFTER CHRIST. THE SCHOOL 

OF THE STOICS. SENECA. 

The mode of thought which had become pre- chap. 
dominant during the first century before Christ in ^^' 

the Grreco-Boman philosophy, mamtained itself Section II. 

likewise in the succeeding centuries. By far the owminthe 

greater part of its representatives, indeed, were ad- •^'^ omtu- 

herents of one or other of the four great schools ChrUt. 

into which the domain of Greek science was divided A. The 

after the third century. The separation of these ^ ' . 

^ General 

schools had, indeed, been confirmed afiresh by two character 
circumstances : on the one hand by the learned ^^^,^ f^' 
study of the writings of their founders, to which the Imperial 
Peripatetics especially had devoted themselves with 
such zeal since the time of Andronicus; on the Zeal for 
other, by the institution of public chairs for the four of the an- 
chief sects which took place in the second century ^'entpU- 
after the beginning of our era.^ This learned 
activity must have tended to make the special cha- 
racteristics of the different systems more distinctly 

* Cf . 0. MOUer, Quam cwram Akad. 1842 ; HUt.-PMl XI. 

resp. ap, Grac. et Rom, Uteris Schr. 44 sqq. ; Weber, Be Aoa^ 

• . . impenderit (^Gott. Eiri' demia LiteraHa Atheniennv/m 

ladtmgisehrift, 1837), p. 14 sqq.; seculo seoimdop, Chr. congtituta 

Znxaptf Ueh.d.Bestandd.philos. (Marb. 1858), and the quota- 

Schmlen in Athen. Ahh, d, B&rl, tions at p. 1. 
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Undow' 
merit of 
public 
chairs of 
philo- 
jBophy. . 



perceived, and to refute the idea upon which the 
eclecticism of an Antiochus and Cicero had fallen 
back, viz : that the divergences between them were 
founded rather upon differences of words, than mat- 
ters of fact ; and it might form a counterpoise to the 
eclectic tendencies of the time the more easily, since 
it was directed as much to the defence, as to the 
explanation, of the heads of the ancient schools and 
of their doctrines. In Eome, where in the first cen- 
tury not only Stoicism, but philosophy in general, 
was regarded in many quarters with political mis- 
trust, and had had to suffer repeated persecution,* 
public teachers of philosophy were first established 



' The banishment of Attalas 
the 8toic from Rome under 
Tiberius (Sen. Suasor, 2), and 
that of Seneca under Claudius, 
were not the result of a dislike 
upon principle to philosophy. 
On the other hand, under Nero, 
laws were multiplied against 
men who had acquired or 
strengthened their indepen- 
dence of mind in the school of 
Stoics . Thrasea Paetus, Seneca, 
Lucanus, and Rubellius Plautus 
were put to death ; Musonius, 
Comutus, Helvidius Priscus 
were banished (further details 
later on); and though these 
persecutions may haye had in 
the first instance political or 
personal reasons, a general dis- 
trust bad already manifested 
itseU against the Stoic philo- 
sophy especially, which Stai^ 
corum adrogcmtia sectaqvs qv/B 
turHdos et negotiorum adpeteii' 
f-es fadat (as Tigellinus, ap. 
Tac. Ann. xiv. 67, whispers to 



Nero'); and Seneca {Ep, 6, 1 
sqq.) 14, 15; 103, 5) finds it 
necessary to warn the disciple 
of philosophy against coming 
forward in any manner at aU 
conspicuous or calculated to 
cause offence; and so much 
the more as this bad been 
prejudicial to many, and philo- 
sophy was regarded with mis- 
trust. The political dissatis- 
faction displayed by the Stoic 
and Cynic philosophers after 
the execution of Helvidius 
Priscus occasioned Vespasian to 
banish from Rome all teachers 
of philosophy, with the excep- 
tion of Musonius ; two of them 
he even caused to be trans 
ported (Dio Cass. Ixiv. 13) 
and this precedent was after 
wards followed by Domitian 
Being irritated by the pane 
gyrics of Junius Rusticus on 
Thrasea and Helvidius, he not 
only caused Rusticus and the 
son of Helvidius to be executed, 
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^ it seems by Hadrian ; * and in the provinces, by jChap, 
Antoninus Pius : ^ rhetoric had akeady been simi- ^^^* 
larly provided for by some of their predecessors,' 
and the ancient institution of the Alexandrian Mu- 
seum, and its maintenances designed for the support 
<rf learned men of the most various sorts, had also 
continued to exist in the Boman period/ Public 

bnt ordered aU philosophers good absolutely ^ih rh mraylovs 

out of Rome (Gell. N.A. xv. 11, cTvou robs tfuXoaoilHtvyras, 

3 ; Sueton. Doifiit, 10 ; Plin. • Thus we h«ar of Vespasian, 

^.iii. 11; Dio Cass. Ixvii. 13). especially (Sueton. Vetp. 18), 

But these isolated and tempo- that he primus e fisco latmU 

rary measures do not seem to grcecisque rhetorihus (perhaps 

have done any lasting injury in the first place only to one 

to philosophic studies. rhetorician for each speech) 

* Cf . Spartian. Hadr. 16: mmtuioentflna (lOOyOOOsesteit.) 
Boetores, qui profesnoni nue constituit. The first Latin rhe- 
inhabiles mdebantv/r, ditatot torician so endowed, in the 
honoratosque aprcfestione dtmi- year 69, was, according to 
ntt which would only have Hieron, Eus. Chron. 89 A.D., 
been possible if they had before QuintUian; a second under" 
possessed them. StiU less is Hadrian, Castricius (Gtell. iV. ^ . 
proved by the previous con- adii. 22). 

text: Omnetprofegsoresethono- * Cf. Zumpt, I. c. ; Parthey, 

nmt et divites fecit. That th^ Das Aleawndrin, Museum (Berl. 

statements relate not merely 1838), p. 91 sqq. ; O. Miiller, h c, 

to grammarians, rhetoricians, p. 29 sq. From the statement 

&c., but also to philosophers, (Dio Cass. Izxvii. 7) that Cara- 

is shown by the connection. calla took from the Peripatetics 

* Capitolin. Aivt. P. 11 : RhS" of Alexandria (out of hatrcMi to 
torihus et phUoscphis per omnes Aristotle, on account of the 
provincias et honores et salaria supposed poisoning of Alexan- 
detuUt, Moreover, teachers of der) their Syssitia and other 
sciences and physicians were privileges, Parthey (p. 52) in- 
exempted from taxation. This f ers with probability that there 
favour, however, in a rescript also (though perhaps only in 
of Antoninus to the Cammwne the time of Hadrian or one of 
AsuB (quoted from Modestin. his successors) the philosophers 
EoBous. iL ; Digest, xxvii 1, belonging to the museum had 
6, 2) was restricted in regard been divided into schools. A 
to the physicians to a certain similar institution to the mu- 
number according to the size seum, the Athenssum, was . 
of the city ; but in regard to founded in Rome by Hadrian 
the philosophers it was to hold (AureL Victor. Qes, 14 ; cf. Dio 
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Chap, teachers from the four most important Schools of 
philosophy* were settled by Marcus Aurelius in 



Cass. Izxiii. 17 ; Gapitolin. Per* but that if the existing schol- 
tvn, 11; €hrd. 3; Lamprid. arch of a school was not in 
Sever. 35), That maintenance need of such assistance, a 
for the learned man admitted second teacher was named side 
was also attached to it, is not by side with him, so that a 
expressly stated ; whether the school may have had two 
words of Tertullfan (Apologet. simultaneously— one chosen by 
46), itatuU et tala/riims remu' the school, and one nominated 
nerantwr (the philosophers), by the Emperor. The passage 
relate to Rome or to the pro- in Lucian, however, is not 
vinces, we do not know, but favourable to this view. As 
they probably refer to the the philosophers whom the 
western countries. Emperor endowed with the 
* That Marcus Aurelius ap- salsaj of 10,000 drachmas are 
pointed alike for the four schools first spoken of, and we are then 
— ^the StoiCjPlatoniCjPeripatetic, told icol rtvd <f>€urtv ain-Sv ivwy- 
and Epicurean — ^teachers with a x**^ iivoBwuv, r&v ntpiwaniriKoop 
salary of 10,000 drachmas each, oT/xai rhv MrcpoVf this manifestly 
is plain from Philostr. t7. iSSc^A. ii. presupposes that among those 
2 ; Lucian, Eunuoh. 3 : accord- who were paid by the Emperor 
ing to Dio Cass. Ixxi. 3, it was there were two Peripatetics, in 
while he was in Athens, after which case the other schools 
the suppression of the insurrec- must each have had two repre- 
tion of Avidius Cassius (176 sentatives in this reign. The 
A.D.) that Marcus * gave all choice of these salaried philo- 
mankind in Athens instructors, sophers, Marcus Aurelius, ac- 
whom he endowed with a yearly cording to Philostr., l.e.^ gave 
stipend.' At this time, or soon over to Herodes Atticus ; accord- 
after, Tatian may have written ing to Lucian, Ewn. c. 2 tq., 
the xAyos irphs ^'EWriPos in which the candidates brought forward 
(p. 19) he mentions philosophers their claims before the Apurroi 
who receive from the Emperor koX Tptcfi^raroi Kdl coi^irafroi 
an annual salary of 600 xp^^^^' '*'«'' ^^ "^^ ir6\u (by which we 
According to Lucian, I. e.<, each may understand either the 
of the schools mentioned seems Areopagus, the fiovK^, or a 
to have had two public instruc- separate elective councdl, per- 
tors, for we are there told how, haps with the participation of 
after the death of * one of the the schools concerned, and 
Peripatetics,* two candidates under the presidency of an im- 
disputed before the electing as- perial official) ; but if an agree- 
sembly for the vacant place ment could not be arrived at, 
with its 10,000 drachmas, the affair was sent to Eome to 
Zumpt (/. c. p. 60) offers the be decided. The imperial ra- 
suggestion that only four im- tification was, doubtless, neces- 
perial salaries had been given ; sary in all cases ; and in par- 
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Athens^ which was thus declared anew the chief Chap. 

vm 

seat of philosophic studies ; and thus the division L_ 



of these schools was not merely acknowledged as an 
existing fact, but a support was given to it for the 
future which in the then condition of things was no 
slight advantage. In the appointment of the oflSce 
of teacher, the express avowal of the system for 
which he desired to be employed was required from 
the candidate,* Externally, therefore, the schools 
remained sharply separated in this period as hereto- 
fore. 

As this separation, however, had previously done Continued 
little to hinder the rise of eclectic tendencies, so was ^^^^*' 
it little in the way of their continuance. The dif- 
ferent schools, in spite of all divisions and feuds, 
approximated internally to each other. They did 
not actually abandon their distinctive doctrines, but 
they propagated many of them, and these the most 
striking, merely historically as a learned tradition, 
without concerning themselves more deeply with 
them; or they postponed them to the essentially 

ticnlar instances the teacher of the second century, cf. also 

was probably directly named Philostr. V. Soph. ii. 1, 6, who 

by the Emperor ; the words of in the time of Herodes Atticus 

■Alexander of Aphrodisias may speaks of the dp^m koI Uov- 

be taken in either sense, when, riKit fitipdKia k&| iWaviOvup 

in the dedication of his treatise fiapfidpuy^w€ppvriK6Ta, whom the 

*«pl €lfjLapfi4y7iSf he thanks Sep- Athenians received for money, 
timius Severas and his son, * Cf . Lucian, I, o. 4 : tA filv 

Caracalla, hrh r^s ifierdpas fiap- oZv r&v \6ywv irpiyriy<&vurro abrois 

Tvpfay htBdffKoKos ahrris (the K<d r^v ifiirfipiav ixdrcpos rSov 

Aristotelian philosophy) K^ien- 9oyfidrotv ivtStduKro Koi Brt rod 

pvyfi4vo5. *Api<rror4\ovs iwl ruv ^kcCvc^ 

' On the repute and popu- 9oko6vtmv eXx^ro, 
larity of Athens in the middle 
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Chap, practical aims and principles, in which the diflFerent 

1_ schools approached more nearly to each other; or 

they readily admitted many changes and modifica- 
tions, and without renouncing on the whole their 
distinctive character, they yet allowed entrance to 
definitions, which, having originally grown up on 
another soil, were, strictly speaking, not altogether 
compatible with that character. The Epicurean 
School alone persistently held aloof from this move- 
ment ; but it also refrained from all scientific activity 
worthy of mention^ Among the three remaining 
schools, on the contrary, there is none in which this 
tendency of the time did not manifest itself in some 
form or other. With the Peripatetics it is their 
restriction to criticism and explanation of the Aris- 
totelian writings, in which the want of independent 
scientific creative activity is chiefly shown ; with the 
Stoics, it is the restriction to a morality in which 
the asperities of the original system are for the most 
part set aside and the former severity gradually 
gives place to a gentler and milder spirit : in the 
Academy, it is the adoption of Stoic and Peripatetic 
elements, with which is combined an increasing in- 
clination towards that belief in revelation which in 
the third century through Plotinus became wholly 
predominant. That none of these traits exclusively 
belong to either of these schools will appear on a 
more thorough investigation of them. 
School of If ^® begin with the Stoics we find that from the 

the Stoics befidnning of the first, till towards the middle of the 

from the ° 

» Cf. Phil, d. Or. III. i. p. 378, and«w^. p. 24 sqq. 
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third century, we axe acquainted with a considerable Chap. 
number of men belonging to this school.* The L_ 

^ Of the Stoics that are known deeply than Seneca into the third ^ 
to ns, Heracleitus must superstition and soothsaying of ^ f^' 
first be mentioned in connec- the school. On the instigation ^ * * 
tion with those named supra, of Sejanus, he was forced to 
p. 71. This learned man (con- leave Borne (Sen. Rhet. Syasor. 
ceming whose Homeric allege- 2). Somewhat later is Ch sere- 
nes cf.JPhil.d. Or. III. i. 322 m on, the teacher of Nero (Suid. 
«gg'.) seems to have lived at the 'AA^|. Ai7.), subsequently (as 
time of Augustus, as the latest we must suppose) head of a 
of the many authors whom he school in Alexandria {ibid, 
mentions is Alexander of A«ov<J<r. *AA^|.) and an Egyptian 
Ephesns {Alleg. Horn. c. 12, p. priest of the order of the Upo* 
26) who is reckoned by Strabo ypafifiwr^is. That he was so, 
(xiv. 1, 26, p. 642) among the and that the Stoic Chaeremon,^ 
i^ci^epotyis apparently alluded to mentioned by Suidas, Origen 
by Cicero, Ad Att. ii. 22, and {c. CeU. i. 61), Porphyry {Be 
quoted by Aurel. Victor, Be Ahgtinen. iv. 6, 8) and Apol- 
Orig. Gent, Rom, 9, 1, as author lonius in Bekker*s Anecdotal 
of a history of the Marsian is not distinct from the Upo- 
War (91 sqq. B.C.) and must ypanfutrths mentioned by Por- 
have flourished in the first half phyry, ap. Bus. Pr. Ev. v. 10 ; 
or about the middle of the first iii. 4 ; and Tzetz. Hi^i. v. 403 ; 
century before Christ. Under in Iliad, p. 123, -5<?7'w.,as Miil- 
Tiberius, Attains taught in ler maintains (Hist. Or. iii. 
Rome ; he is mentioned by 495), but that they are one and 
Seneca {Ep, 108, 3, 13 «^., 23) the same person as Bemays 
as his Stoic teacher whom he considers {Theophr. von der 
zealously employed and ad- Erommiffkeit, 21, 160), I have 
mired, and from whom he explained in the JBiermet, xi. 
quotes in this and other places 403 sq. In his Egyptian history 
(vide Index) sayings which (fragments of which are given 
especially insist, in the spirit of by Miiller, I.e.) he explains, 
the Stoic ethics, on simplicity according to Er. 2 (ap. Eus. 
of life and independence of JPr, Ev. iii. 4), the Egyptian 
character. With this moral gods and their mythical histo- 
doctrine we shall also find his ries in a Stoic manner with 
declamations as to the faults reference to the sun, moon, and 
and follies of men and the ills stars, the sky, and the Nile, 
of life (I. 0, 108, 13) reproduced koI 8a« j xdvra els (pvciKk ; and 
in his disciple Seneca ; what in his Zi^dyfrnra r&v UpStv ypan' 
Seneca, however (Nat, Qii. ii. fidrwv (ap. Suid. Xaip. *Upoy\wl>' 
48 ; 2, 60, 1) imports to us iKk) he declares, in agreement 
from his enquiries concerning with this, that the hieroglyphics 
the portents of lightning, shows were symbols in which the an- 
that he plunged much more cients laid down the tpvctKhs 

o2 
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Chap, most important of them, and those who represent 



VIII. 



to us most clearly the character of this later Stoicism 

Xdyos ir€pl 0cwv (Tzetz. in II. p. bouring Thestis (Steph. Byz. 
123 ; cf. I. 0. 146 ; Hist. v. 403). 04orris) in Africa, who waa 
He is also in haimony with the banished (according to the in- 
Stoic theology when in a trea- correct statement of Suidas, 
tise on comets (according to put to death) by Nero, on 
Origen, I. e.) he explained how account of an objection he made 
it came about that these phe- to the poetical projects of the 
nomena sometimes foretell Emperor, in 68 A.D. , according 
happy events. Porphyry, in to Hieron. in Chron. (Cf ., how- 
De Abgt. iv. 8, end, calls him iv ever, Reimarus on the passage 
rots ffraiKois 'KpceyixariKdrrara in Dio ; he conjectures 66 A.D.) 
^i\o<ro<^<ras. He was succeeded In the epitome of Diogenes 
in Alexandria by his disciple (Part III. i. 33, 2) Comutus 
Dionysius, who is called by closes the series of the Stoics 
Suidas Aioi^<r. 'AX. ypa/nfiariKhsj mentioned by this writer. Of 
and was probably, therefore, the theoretical and philosoph- 
more of a learned man than a ical works attributed to him 
philosopher. Seneca will be by Suidas, one on the gods has 
fully treated of later on. Other been preserved (ntp. Part IH. 
members of the Stoic school i. 301 fqq.); this is doubtless 
were the following: — Clara- his own treatise and not a 
nus (Sen. i^. 66, 1, 6; he has mere abstract of it. He is 
been conjectured, though pro- described in the Vita Perm 
bablyerroneously,to be identi- Sueton. as tragictis, to which 
cal with the Greek philo- Osann (on Com. Be Nat. Dear. 
sopher Coeranus, Tac. Ann. xxv.) rightly objects. Further 
xiv. 59 ; the latter was also a details concerning him and his 
Stoic), most likely Seneca's re- works will be found in Martini 
lative A n naeusSerenus (Sen. {Be L. Ann, Comttto, Lugd. Bat. 
Ep. 63, 14 ; Be Const, i. 1 ; De 1825, a work with which I am 
TroMqu, An. 1 ; Be Otio), his only acquainted at third hand), 
friend Crispus Passienus Villoison, and Osann, L e.; 
(^Nat. Qii. iv. J Prof. 6 ; Bene/. Prcef. xvii. Bqc[. ; O. Jahn on 
i. 15, 5 ; cf . Epigr. Sup. Exil. 6), Persius, Prolegg. viii. $qq. 
and his adherent Metronax Amongthe disciples of Comutus 
in Naples {Ep. 76, 1-4). He were (vide Vita PerHi) Clau- 
tries to include Lucilius also dius Agathinus of Sparta 
among the Stoics, in the letters (Osann, I. c. xviii., differing from 
dedicated to him. Contempo- Jahn, p. xxvii., writes the name 
rarywith him is Scrapie, from thus, following Galen, Befinit. 
the Syrian Hierapolis (Sen. Ep. 14, vol. xix. 363 K), a celebrated 
40, 2; Steph. Byz. Be Urh. physician, and Petronius 
'lepoT.); and Lucius An- Aristocrates of Magnesia, 
naeus Comutus of Leptis * duo doctissimi et sa/netissimi 
(Suid. Kopv.) or the neigh- viri,* and the two Roman poets 
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are Seneca, Musonius, Epictetus, and Marcus Chap. 
Aurelius. Heracleitus, on the other hand, is rather a L- 



A. Persius Flaccns (bom without some reason, by order 

in 34, died in 62 A.D., vide of Vespasian. Bnbellius 

VUa Periviy and Jahn, I, c, iii. Plant us also (Tac. Ann, xiy. 

tqq.) and Marcus Annseus 22, 57-69) who was also put to 

Lucanus the nephew of death by Nero, is described as 

Seneca, bom 39 A.D., died 65 a Stoic. Lastly^ under Nero 

A.D., both put to death for and his successors, there lived 

having joined in Piso's con- Musonius Rufuis and his 

spiracy (vide concerning Lu- disciple Epictetus, who, to- 

canus the two lives which gether with Musonius' disciples, 

Weber has edited, Marb. 1856 Pollio and Artemidorus, 

iq.'yth^VUa PermyT2jQ\t,Ann. and Arrianus, the pupil of 

zv. 49, 56 iq, 70, and other Epictetus, will come before ua 

statements compared by We- later on. Euphrates, the 

ber), of whom Flaccus espe- teacher of the younger Pliny, 

cially, as he says himself in who equally admired him on 

Sat. v., regarded his master account of his discourses and 

with the highest veneration, his character, was a contempo- 

To the Stoic school belonged rary of Epictetus and lived 

further, besides the contemp- first in Syria and afterwards in 

tible P. Bgnatius Celer Rome (Plin. J^. i. 10; Euseb. , 

(Tac. Ann, xvi. 32; HUt. iv. o. Hierocl. c. 33). He is the 

10, 40; Dio Cass. Ixii. 26; same person whom Philostratus, 

Juvenal, iii. 114 »q.\ the in the life of ApoUonius of 

two magnanimous Republicans Tyana, and the author of the 

Thrasea Paetus (Tac. Ann. letters of ApoUonius, repre- 

xvi 21 sqq. ; cf . xiii. 49 ; xiv. sents as the chief opponent of 

48 9q.\ XV. 23; Dio Cass. Ixi. this miracle- worker. Epictetus 

15, 20; Ixii. 26; Ixvi, 12; quotes an expression of his 

Sueton. Nero, 37 ; Demit, 10; (Diss. iv. 8, 17 tg'j'.) and praises 

Plin. Ep. viii. 22, 3; vi. 29, 1 ; his discourses (/. e. iii. 15, 8; 

vii 19, 3 ; Plut. Pr€Be. Qer. Enehir. 29, 4). Marcus Aure- 

Beip. 14, 10, p. 810; CatoMin. lius (x. 31) also mentions him. 

25, 37; Juvenal, v. 36; Epict. His passionate hostility to Apol- 

IHti. i. 1, 26 et pass.; Jahn, lonius is alluded to by Philostr. 

I. e. xxxviii. sq.)^ and his F. Soph. i. 7, 2. The same 

son-in law Helvidius Pris- writer calls him here and I.e. 

ens (Tac. Ann, xvi. 28-25 ; i. 25, 5, a T3rrian, whereas, ac- 

Hist, iv. 5 sq. 9, 53 ; Dial, de cording to Steph. Byz. De XJrh. 

Orat. 5 ; Sueton. Vesp. 15 ; ^iri^civ., he was a Syrian of 

Bio Cass. Ixvi. 12 ; Ixv. 7)t of Epiphania, and according to 

whom the first was executed Eunap. F. PhUos. p. 6, an 

by Nero's order, and the second Egyptian. Having fallen sick 

whohad been already banished in his old age, he took poison: 

by Nero, was put to death, not 118 A.D. (Dio Cass. Ixix. 8). 
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Chap, collector and arranger of traditional material, and 
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the same holds good of Cleomedes. Concerning 

One of his pupils was Timo- KvkXjlh^ B^otpia fAtred^pav ; for in 
crates of Heraclea in Pontus this treatise he mentions several 
(Philostr. V. Soph, i, 25, 6) ac- earlier astronomers, but not 
cording to Lucian (Demon. 3, Ptolemy ; he follows in it chiefly, 
Alex. 67, De Saltat. 69), who as he says at the conclusion, 
speaks with great respect of Posidonius. Within the same 
him; and was himself a teacher period fall the Stoic instrnc 
of Demonax the cynic, and an tors of Marcus Aurelius : Apol 
opponent of the famous con- lonius (M. Aurel. i. 8, 17 
juror, Alexander of Abonutei- Dio Cass. Ixxi. 36; Capitolin 
chos. A disciple of Demonax, Ant. Philoft. 2, 3 ; Ant, Pi. 10 
Lesbonax, is mentioned by Eutrop. viii. 12 ; Lucian. 2>«i7t<m 
him {De Salt. 69). Under 31 ; Hieron. Chrm. zu 01. 232 ; 
Domitian and Trajan we find Syncell. p. 351. Whether he 
the following names given by came from Chalcis or Chalcedon 
Plutarch ( Qu. Conv. i. 9, 1 ; vii. or Nicomedia we need not here 
7, 1): Themistocles, Phi- enquire). Junius Rusticus, 
Uppus, and Diogenianus, to whom his imperial pupil 
to whom we may add the two always gave his confidence (M. 
philosophers called Crinis Aur. i. 7. 17; Dio, l,c\ Capitol. 
(Epict. Diss. iii. 2, 16; Diog. Ant.Phil.2i)\ Claudius Max- 
'L.vii.62, 68, 76). Also Junius imus (M. Aur. i. 15, 17 ; viii. 
Rusticus, executed by Do- 25; Capitol. I. c); Cinna 
mitian (Tacit. Agrio. 2 ; Sueton. C atul us (M. Aur. i. 13 ; Capi- 
Domit. 10 ; Dio Cass. Ixvii. 13 ; tol. I. c.) ; among them was 
Plin. I. c.\ Plut. Curiosit. 15, probably also Diognetus (ac- 
p. 522), whose trial gave oc- cording to Capitol, o. 4, where 
casion to the persecution of the same man is most likely 
the philosophers, was doubtless meant, his teacher in painting ; 
a Stoic. The two Plinys, on but according to M. Aur. i. 6, 
the other hand, cannot be the first who gave him an in- 
reckoned under this school, clination tophflosophy); Basi- 
though they have points of re- lidesof Scythopolis (described 
semblance with the Stoics, and by Hieron. Chron. on 01. 232, 
the younger had Euphrates for and Sync. p. 351^ as a teacher of 
his teacher. Under Hadrian Marcus Aurelius and probably 
Philopator probably lived the same who is quoted by Sext. 
(Phil. d. Or. in. i. 166, 1 ), whose Math. viii. 268, vide PhU. d. Or. 
disciple was Galen's teacher III. i 87, 1 ; but not the person 
(Galen, Cogn. am, Morh. 8, vol. v. mentioned sup. p. 64), and some 
41 K); in the same reign« or that others (Baochlus, Tandasis, 
of Antoninus Pius, Hie rocles Marcianus; M. Aurelius 
may have taught in Athens heard them, as he says, 1. 6, at 
(Gell. JV. .4.ix. 5, 8), andCleo- the instance of Diognetus) 
medes may have written his must be added. To these Mar- 
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Comutus also, we know that his activity was Chap. 
chiefly devoted to grammatical and historical '__ 

CHS Anrelius Antoninus that no ffirovZatos is a (^avXos 

subsequently allied himself (Simpl. 102, a), and that (/. o. 

(vide infra). Under his reign 104, a) an iZidtpopov iZuul>6fxp 

Lucius, the disciple of Mu- itvriK€ireu, and similarly an ^70- 

sonius the Tyrian, is said to $hy iyaO^, e,g. the ^poylfiri vcpt- 

have lived, w^hom Philostratus, iFdnjcis is opposed to the (ppovlfiii 

V. Soph, ii. 1, 8 sq., describes as trrdtris (cf. Phil. d. Chr. III. i. 

the friend of Herodes Atticus, 213, note) ; as also in the terms 

and represents as meeting with belonging to the Stoic nomencla- 

Marcus Aurelius in Bomew^hen ture, X^yot hnjariKoi, iirofioriKolf 

the latter was already emperor ; BavfioffriKol, \\ftKTiKol {I. o, 103 

he was the same person, a) vid'S ibid. III. i. 103, 4. But 

doubtless, from whom Stobseus the Musonius who is called 

{FlorU. Jo. Damasd. 7, 46, vol. Lucius* teacher must be either 

iv. 162, Mein.) quotes an account distinct from Musonius Rufus, 

of a conversation with Musonius or we must suppose, even irre- 

(his conversations with Mu- spectively of the TtJptoj of 

sonius are also mentioned by Philostratus, his narrative to 

Philostratus) ; for though he is be inexact ; for as Musonius 

called A6kios in our text of scarcely survived the first cen* 

Stobaeus, that is of little con- tury, it is not conceivable that 

sequence. Here, as well as in his disciple should have come 

Philostratus, he appears as a to Rome after 161 a.d. It 

Stoic or Cynic, and he was no seems to me most probable 

doubt the same Lucius who is that the teacher of Lucius is no 

mentioned Phil. d. Or. III. i. 48, other than Mdsonius Rufus, and 

note, with Nicostratus. Brandis that the anecdote, ap. Gell. N.A. 

(Ueier d. Ausleger d. Arist. ix. 2, 8, refers to him; while the 

Org., Ahh. d. Berl. A hid. 1833 ; predicate TtJpwj arose through a 

Hist. PhU. Kl. p. 279) and mistake from Tvpprivhs (suppos- 

Prantl {Gesch. d. Log. i. 618) ing even that Philostratus him- 

consider both to have belonged self made the mistake) ; and 

to the Academy, from the way that the meeting of Lucius 

in which they are named by with Marcus Aurelius either 

Simplicius {Categ. 7, 8, 1, a) did not take place at all, or 

together vdth Atticus and occurred before he became em- 

Plotinus ; but it seems to me peror ; partly because when we 

that this cannot be proved on hear of Musonius we naturally 

that evidence; there is more think of the most celebrated 

foundation for the statement, man of the name, and the only 

in their objections quoted by Musonius known to us in that 

Prantl, I. c, from Simplicius, period; partly and especially 

against the Aristotelian cate- because that which Lucius puts 

gories of the Stoic type, namely into the mouth of his Musonius 

in the assertions of Nicostratus entirely agrees with the quota- 
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Chap, works, and he therefore seems to have occupied 
himself with philosophy more as a scholar than an in* 

dependent thinker.* His work on the gods contents 
itself with reproducing the doctrine of his school ; 
and if, in a treatise on the categories, he has con- 
tradicted ' not only Aristotle, but also his Stoic rival 

tion from Musonius Bufas (ap. know sothing as to the dates 

^toh. Fhril, 29, 78). In the of the following men: Aris- 

first half of the third century tool es of Lampsacus (Suidas, 

we hear, through Longinus (ap. 9ub vocet mentions an exposition 

Porph. F. Plot. 20, of a number of his, of a logical treatise of 

of philosophers, contemporary Chrysippus), the two namesakes 

with this writer, and somewhat Theodorus (Diog. ii. 104), of 

earlier, and among them are a whom one probably composed 

good many Stoics. He men- the abstract of the writings of 

tions as Stoics who were also Teles, from which Stob. I^oril. 

known for their literary activity Jo. Dam. i. 7, 47, T. iv. 164 Mein. 

Themistocles (according to gives a fragment; Prota- 

Syncell. Chronogr, p. 361 B, goras (Diog. ix. 66) ; Anti- 

about 228 A.D.), Phoebion, bins andEubius, of Ascalon; 

and two who had not long Publius of Hierapolis (n<(ir- 

died (/i^xp* ^p^fvy hcyuiffavT^s)y Xios) ap. Steph. Byz. De JJrh. 

Annius and Medius (Por- 'AtricaX. 'Icp<£ir; the two name- 

phyry, according to Proclus 7» sakes, Proclus of Mallos in 

Plat.Remp. p. 416, note, in his Cilicia (ap. Suid. n^xdcA. — one 

^ififiiKra nfMiSX^/iOTo, mentions of these latter is mentioned by 

a conversation with Longinus, Proclus In Tim. 166 B, with 

in which he defended against Philonides among the ipx^"*' • 

Longinus the Stoic doctrine of if the pupil of Zeno is here 

the eight parts of the soul), intended (Part III. i. 39, 3), 

Among those who confined Proclus himself may be placed 

themselves to giving instruction further back; but he cannot 

areHerminus,Lysimachus, in any case be older than 

(according to Porphyry, I. o. 3, Pan8etius,as Suidas mentions an 

probablyinRome),Athen8eus, iv6iivjifM r&v Atoy4vovs (ro^iff' 

an d M u s o n 1 u s. At the same iidruv^ no doubt written by him. 

period as Plotinus, Trypho * Cf. the references to his 

(described by Porphyry, v. rhetorical writings, his expo* 

Plat. 17, as 2r»ifc^5 re Koi IlXa- sit ion of the Virgilian poems, 

ruviKhs) was residing in Rome, and a ^ammatical work in 

The Athenian Stoic,C alii etes, Jahn's ProUgg. in PerHuWt 

mentioned by Porph. ap Euseb. xiii. sqq. ; Osann. I. c. xxiii. sqq. 

Pr. Ev. X. 3, 1, came somewhat « Cf . PhU. d. Gr. IIL L 620, 

earlier, about 260 A.D. We note. 
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Athenodorus,' we can see from the fragments pre- Chap. 

served, that this treatise regarded its object princip- ;_ 

ally from the standpoint of the grammarian.' It is 
an important divergence from the Stoic tradition, if 
he really taught that the soul dies simultaneously 
with the body;* this, however, is not certain,* though 
it is possible that in his views of the subject he 
allied himself with Pansetius. If, lastly, his ethical 
discourses are praised by Persius * on account of their 
good influence on those who heard them, we can 
hardly venture to ascribe to him in this sphere 
any important individuality, or striking eflFect on 

VSimpl. Categ, 6, a; 16, 5; form of expression is different 

47 f ; 91, a {Schol. in Arut. 30, in the one case from the other. 
h note; 47, J, 22; 67, a, 16; • Iambi, ap. Stoh.Ufil. i. 922. 

80, fl, 22); Porph. m Categ. Does the cause of death lie 

4, h {Schol, in Ariit. 48, J, 12) ; in the withholding of the ani- 

l. 0. 21 ; cf. Brandis, Ueher die mating air, the extinction of 

Chiech.Jutl. d.Arigt.Org. Ahh. the vital power (r6vo$)y or the 

d. Berl. Akad. 1883, Hist. Phil, cessation of vital warmth ? 

Kl. p. 276. In this treatise iXX' €l otrws ylyvvrau 6 Bdvaros, 

was probably to be found the irpoavaipfirai ^ wvavaipurcu ^ 

statement quoted by Syrian in y^vxh ^v <r<&fMri, KaBdrtp Kovp' 

Metwph. Schol. in Ar. 893, a^ 9, vovros ottrcu. 
from Comntus, that he, like * For though it is probably 

Boethus the Peripatetic, re- this Comutus to whom the 

duced the ideas to general con- statement of lamblichus refers, 

captions. it is nevertheless possible that 

* Porph. 4, J, says of him what he said may relate to the 

and Athenodoms : rd Cnro^fi€va animal soul and not to the 

Ttpl rSov Xil^uv KoBh X^|cis, ola rational and human soul. The 

tA Kdpia Kcd rh rpmriKh koX Hffa theories from which lamblichus 

TowOra . , . ri roiavra oZy irpo' derives his assertion agree with 

^ipovns Ktd ToUs itrrl Korrnyopias the doctrine of the Stoic school, 

iiTopovrrts Koi /i^ ^IpiffKovres according to which death en- 

«AXi»^ ^offw €tveu 'Hiv Ziaiptffiv, sues Zrcof 'wcan^XSas yivrtrai fi 

Similarly Simpl. 6, a, cf. 91, a, Ihwis rov alffOririKov m/ti&fiaros 

where Comutus would separate (Plut. Plac. i. 23, 4). 
the place from iroO, and the » Sat. v. 34 tqq., 62 9qq. 
time from wot^, because the 
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VIII. 

Seneca. 



philosophy : had this been the case, he would have 
left stronger traces of it behind him. 

The case is different with Seneca.* This philo- 



* The extensive literature 
concerning Seneca is to be found 
in Bahr, 8ub voos, in Pauly's 
Raalencykl. d. Klois. Alterth. 
vi. a, 1037 sqq. Qi. likewise, 
respecting Seneca's philosophy, 
Ritter, iv. 189 sqq. ; Baur, 
Seneca tmd Paulus (1858, now 
in Drei Ahhandl. &c., p. 377 
sqq.) ; Dorgens, Seneca Disci- 
pliruB Moralis cutn Antoninia/na 
Co7vtentio et Compa/ratio : Leip- 
zig, 1867 ; Holzherr, Der Phi- 
losoph. L. A. Seneca : Bast und 
Tub. 1858, IS59 (C^mn.ffrogr.). 
Concerning Seneca's hfe and 
writings, besides the many 
older works, Biihr, I. c. ; Bern- 
hardy, Ghrvmdrus der Rom.Liter. 
4, a, p. ^llsqq.) Teuflfel, Oesch. 
der Rom. Liter. 2, a, p. 616 sqq. 
Born at Corduba, of the eques- 
trian order, the second son of the 
famous rhetorician, M. Annaeus 
Seneca (Sen. Epigr. 8. Exil. 8, 
9 ; Fr. 88 ; ad Helv. 18, 1 sqq. ; 
Tacit. Ann, xiv. 53 et pasg.)^ 
Lucius Annaeus Seneca came as 
a child with his parents to 
Rome (ad Helv. 19, 2). His 
birth must have occurred, ac- 
cording to the statements in 
Kat. §tt. i. 1, 3 ; Ep. 108, 22, 
in the first years of the Chris- 
tian era. In his early years 
and even afterwards he con- 
stantly suffered from ill health 
{ad Heh. 19, 2; j^. 64, 1 ; 65, 
1 ; 78, 1 sqq. ; 104, 1), and he 
devoted himself with great ar- 
dour to the sciences (Ep. 78, 3 ; 
of. 58, 5), and especially to 
philosophy (Ep, 108, 7), to 



which Sotion, the disciple of 
Sextius (vide supra^ 181, 2), and 
the Stoic Attains (vide svpra, 
195, 1) introduced him. He 
finally embraced the calling of 
an advocate (Ep. 49, 2), attained 
to the oflfice of quaestor (ad 
Helv. 19, 2), married (of. Be 
Ira, iii. 36, 3 ; jB??. 50, 2 ; and 
concerning a child, Marcus, 
Epigr. 3 ; a^ Helv.lSt 4 sqq.; and 
another who had died shortly 
before, I. <j. 2, 5 ; 18, 6), and was 
happy in his external circum- 
stances (I, c. 5, 4; 14, 3). 
Threatened by Caligula (Dio, 
lix. 19), and banished to Cor- 
sica under Claudius in 41 A,D. 
in consequence of the affair of 
Messalina (Dio, Ix. 8 ; Ixi. 10 ; 
Sen. Epigr. S. Emlio ad Polyh. 
13, 2 ; 18, 9 ; ad Helv, 15, 2 sq.), 
he was only recalled after her 
fall by Agrippina in 60 A.D. 
He was immediately made 
praetor, and the education of 
Nero was confided to him (Tao. 
Ann. xii. 8). After Nero's ac- 
cession to the throne, he, to- 
gether with Burrhus, was for 
a long time the g^ide of the 
Roman empire and of the young 
sovereign (Tac. xiii. 2). Further 
details as to Seneca's public life 
and character will be found 
infra, p. 232, 3). With the 
death of Burrhus, however, 
his influence came to an 
end ; Nero discarded the coun- 
sellor who had long become 
burdensome to him (Tac. xiv. 
52 sqq.), and seized the first 
opportunity of ridding himself 
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sopher not only enjoys a high reputation ' with his Chap. 
contemporaries, and with posterity, and possesses for '_ 



us, considering that most of the Stoical writings EUrep^i- 
have been destroyed, an especial importance, but ^^i^^^^^ 
he is in himself a really great representative of his 
school, and one of the most influential leaders of the 
tendency which this school took in the Boman 
world, and especially in the times of the 
Emperors. He is not, indeed, to be regarded as its 
first founder : imperfectly as the history of Boman 
Stoicism is known to us, we can clearly perceive that 
from the time of Panaetius, with the growing re- 
striction to ethics, the tendency also to the soften- 
ing of the Stoic severity and the approximation to 
other systems is on the increase ; and if the moral 
doctrine of Stoicism on the other hand was again 
rendered more stringent in the code of the Sextians, 
and of the revived Cynicism {vide infra)^ the neg- 
lect of school theories and the emphasising of all 

of the man whom he hated many things as an author and 

(cf. XV. 46, 46) and, perhaps, philosopher, but at the same 

also feared. The conspiracy of time testifies to his great merits 

Hso in the year 66 A.D. fur- — ingenivm facile et copiotnm, 

"Bished a pretext for the bloody phtrimum studii, mvlta rerum 

mandate, to which the philo- cognitio — and the extraordinary 

sopher submitted with manly reputation he enjoyed) j Plinius 

fortitude. His second wife {H, Nat. xiv. 6, 61) ; Tacitus 

Paulina {Ep. 104, 1 9qq.), who {Ann. xiii. 3) ; Columella (R. 

wished to die with him, was R. iii. 3) ; Dio Cass. (lix. 19) ; 

hindered in her purpose after and the Christian writers (cf . 

she had already opened her Holzherr, i. 1 sq.'). Others, in- 

arteries (Tac. Ann. xv. 66-64). deed, as Gell. N.A. xii. 2, and 

* Concerning the favourable Fronto, ad Anton. 4, 1 sq., 123 

verdicts of antiquity — of Quin- sqq.y speak of him with very 

tilian (who, indeed, censures little appreciation. 
Seneca, InH. x. 1, 126 sqq., for 
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Chap, that is universally human, based upon immediate 
' consciousness and important for moral life — the 
universalistic development of ethics — the endeavour 
after a system more generally comprehensible and 
more practicably efficient was demanded from this 
side also. These traits, however, are still more 
thoroughly developed in Seneca and his followers, 
and little as they wished to give up the doctrines of 
their school, boldly as they sometimes express the 
Stoical doctrines, on the whole. Stoicism with them 
takes the form more and more of universal moral 
and religious conviction ; and in the matter of their 
doctrines, side by side with the inner freedom of 
the individual, the principles of universal love of 
mankind, forbearance towards human weakness, sub- 
mission to the Divine appointments have a promin- 
ent place. 

In Seneca, the freer position in regard to the 
doctrine of his school which he claimed * for himself, 

^ That Seneca is and professes school, and unreservedly to ap- 

to be a Stoic requires no proof, propriate anything that he finds 

Cf. theuseof no«andn<»«<r£,^. serviceable, even beyond its 

113, 1 ; 117, 6 etptLM. ; and the limits {Ep, 16, 7 ; De Ira, i. 6, 

panegyrics he bestows on Stoic- 5). He very frequently applies 

ism, De Congt. 1 ; Cons, ad ffelv, in this manner sayings of £pi- 

12, i4 ; Clement, ii. 5, 3 ; Ep, 83, 9. curus, whom he judges in reg^ 

He expresses himself, however, to his personal merits with a 

very decidedly on the right of fairness that is most surprising 

independent judgment, and on from a Stoic (vide Phil. d. Or. III. 

the task of augmenting by our 1. 446, 6) ; and if in this he may, 

own enquiries the inheritance perhaps, be influenced, by the 

we have derived from our prede- predilectionof his friendLucilius 

oessors ( F". B.%,2\ De Otio, 3, for Epicurus, it is, nevertheless, 

1 ; Ep, 33, 11; 45, 4 ; 80, 1 ; unmistakable that he wishes to 

64, 7 sqq,). He does not hesi- show his own impartiality by 

tate, as we shall find, to oppose this appreciative treatment of a 

tenets and customs of his much-abused opponent. 
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is shown in his views concerning the end and problem Chap. 

of philosophy. If in the original tendencies of ' , 

Stoicism there already lay a preponderance of the su doc- 
practical interest over the theoretical, with Seneca concerning 
this was so greatly increased that he regarded many tj^pro- 
things considered by the older teachers of the school pUUh 
to be essential constituents of philosophy, as nn- ^^V- 
necessary and superfluous. Though he repeats in a 
general manner the Stoic determinations respecting 
the conception and parts of philosophy,* he lays even 
greater stress than his predecessors on its moral end 
and aim ; the philosopher is a pedagogue of human- 
ity,^ philosophy is the art of life, the doctrine of 
morals, the endeavour after virtue : ' in philosophy 
we are concerned not with a game of quick-witted- 
ness and skill, but with the cure of grave evils ; ^ it 
teaches us not to talk, but to act,* and all that a 
man learns is only useful when he applies it to his 
moral condition.^ According to its relation to this 
ultimate end the value of every scientific activity is 
to be judged : that which does not eflFect our moral 

* Cf . in regard to the latter * Ep. 117, 33: Adice nunc, 
Phil. d. Or. in. i. 61 , 2, and to qnod adni^scit a/nimnt deleotare 
the former, I. o. 61, 1 ; 64, 1 ; te potius qyuxmt $a/na/re et philo' 
67, 2 ; 207 ; and Ep. 94 ; 47 sq. ; sophiam ohleetamentum facere, 
96, 10. cum remedivm tit. 

* Ep. 89, 13. Aristo main- ^ Ep. 20, 2 : Facere docet 
tained that the parsenetic part philosophia, rum dicere, Sec, 24, 
of Ethics is the affair of the 16. 

pedagogue, and not of the philo- « Ep. 89, 18: Qtdcqnid le- 

sopber: Tamquam quicquam geru ad mores statim refera%. 

aliud sit sapiens qvum generis Loo. eit. 23 : Eao aliis die . . . 

hwmani pcedagogus. omnia ad mores et ad sedan" 

' PhU. d. Or. in. 1, pp. 61, 2 ; dam rabiem adfectuum referens. 

64, 1 ; JEp. 117, 12 ; 94, 39. Similarly 117, 33. 
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Chap, condition is useless, and the philosopher cannot find 
1__ adequate words to express his sense of the folly of 



those who meddle with such things ; though even in 
the warmth of his zeal he cannot help showing how 
conversant he himself is with them. What are we 
profited, he asks, by all the enquiries with which 
Uselesiness the antiquarians occupy themselves ? Who has ever 
theoretic ^^^coHie the better and the juster for them ? * How 
enquiries, small appears the value of the so-called liberal arts, 
when we remember that it is virtue alone that is 
important, that it claims our whole soul, and that 
philosophy only leads to virtue ! ^ But how much 
that is superfluous has even philosophy admitted into 
itself, how much trifling word-catching and unprofit- 
able subtlety ! Even in the Stoic School,^ how many 
things of this kind have found entrance ! Seneca 
for his part will have nothing to do with them, even 
in cases where the subtleties of which he complains 

' Brevit. Vit. 13, where after snentia honorum ac maloTiim 

the citation of numerous ex- immntdbiUyquee soli philosophies 

amples of antiquarian and his- eompetit : nihil awtem ulla ar» 

torical enquiries he concludes alia de botiis ac Ttialis qticprit 

thus : Oujus ista errores minv^ (p. 28). Magna et spatiosa res 

entyCUJtLs cupiditates premsnt? est sapientia. Vacuo illi loco 

Quenifortiorem,qiiemjustioremf opvs est: de divinis humanisque 

quern liberaliorem faoient ? discendum est^ de prceteritis, de 

* This is discussed at length fitturiSi de caducis, de €sterniSt 

in Bp. 88. Seneca here shows &c. Sac tarn multa, tam 

that grammar, music, geometry, magna ut habere possmt liberum 

arithmetic, and astronomy are hospitiuMy supervacua ex animo 

at most a preparation for the tollenda swnt, Non dabU se in 

higher instruction, but in them- has angustias virtus : laxum 

selves are of subordinate value spatiwm res magna desiderat. 

(p. 20) : Scis qiue recta sit Unea : ExpeUantwr omnia. Totwn pec- 

quid tibi prodest, si quid in vita tus illi vacet (p. 33-36). 
rectum sit, ignoras ? &c. (p. 13). » Cf. Bp, 88, 42. 
Una re commmmatur animus. 
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are evidently connected with the presuppositions Chap. 

of the Stoic doctrine,* and in the same. way he *_ 

easily disposes of the dialectical objections of their 
opponents : he considers as trifling juggleries not 
worth the trouble of investigating, not only the 
fallacies which so readily occupy the ingenuity of a 
Chrysippus and his followers,^ but also those compre- 
hensive discussions of the sceptics, which gave the 
ancient Stoa so much employment ; and the eclectic 
arguments against the sensible phenomenon are 
simply reckoned by him among the superfluous and Supcrfiu- 
trifling enquiries which merely serve to divert us ^j^^if, 
from the things that are necessary for us to know.' 

* H^, 117, 13 ; Ejf. 113, 1 sqg. ranee of which does not hann, 

In both cases he embarks on nor knowledge of them profit 

the exposition and refutation ns : Quid me detines m eo^ qtiem 

of the Stoic definitions of the tu ipse ^€vi6fi€voy adpellas , . .? 

long and the broad in order to Ecce tota mihi vita mentitnr^ 

accTisetheiraiithors and himself &c. Similarly Ep, 48; 49 

of having wasted their time 6, sqq. 

with such useless questions in- ' Ep. 88, 43 : Atidiy qv4mtum 
stead of employing themselves mali faeiat nimia suhtilitas et 
in something necessary and quam infesta veritati sit. Pro- 
profitable. Similarly in Ep. 106 tagoras says we can dispute for 
et passim ; vide infra, p. 208, 1. and against everything; Nau- 
* Ep. 45, 4 His predeces- siphanes, that everything is 
sors, the great men, have left not, just as much as it is ; Par- 
many problems : Et invenissent menides, that nothing is except 
forsita/nnecessaHa, nisi et super- the universe; Zeno, of Elea, 
vacua quasissent. Mvltum illis nihil esse. Circa eademfere Pyr- 
temporis verborum cavillatio rhonei versantu/r et Megarici et 
eripuUetcaptioseedisputationes, Eretriei et Academici, qui ne- 
qv€B acumsn iwritum . . . exer- vam induxeruntscientiam, nihil 
cent. We should search out scire Juec omnia in iUum svper 
not the meaning of words, but vacwum. studiorwm. liheralivm 
things — the goSd and the evil ; gregem cornice, &c. Non facile 
and not fence with sophisms the dixerim, utris magis irascar, 
acetdbvla prcestigiatorum (ci. iUis qui non nihil scire vohie^ 
the ^i\^<ntaticrai of Arcesilaus, runt, am, ilUs, qui ne hoc quidem 
PhU. d. Or. in. i. 496, 4) igno- n4>his reliquerunt, nihil scire. 
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Chap. Wisdom, he says, is a simple thing and requires no 

L_ great learning : it is only our want of moderation 

which so extends the sphere of philosophy ; for life, 
the School questions are for the most part worthless ; * 
they inj ure, indeed, rather than benefit, for they render 
the mind small and weakly, instead of elevating it.^ 
We certainly cannot, as we have already seen and 
shall see later on, take Seneca exactly at his word in 
regard to such declarations ; but it is undeniable 
that he wishes to limit philosophy in principle to 
moral problems, and only admits other things so far 
as they stand in manifest connection with those 
problems. 

This principle must inevitably separate our phi- 
losopher from that portion of philosophy to which 
the older Stoics had originally paid great attention,' 
but which they had ultimately regarded as a mere 
outwork of their system — ^viz., Logic. If, therefore, 
Seneca includes it under the three chief divisions of 
philosophy,^ the subject is only cursorily and occa- 

> Ep. 106, 11. After a Ep. 47, 4 tq.] 87, 38 sq,\ 88, 

thorough discussion of the pro- 36 : Plm scire veUe qnam fit 

position that the good is a bocly satis, intemperantia genus est. 

(Part III. i. 120, 1, 3 ; 119, 1) : « In Ep. 117, 18, after dis- 

Latrunoulis ludimus, in stiper- cussing the statement that sa- 

vacaneis subtilitcus teritv/r : non pientia, and not sapere, is a good: 

faciunt honos ista, sed dootos, Omniaista circa sapientiam,non 

apertior res est sapere, imnio in ipsa sunt : at nobis in ipsa 

simplicior. Paticis est ad men- commorandum est , . . hcec vera, 

tem honam uti Uteris : sed nos de quibus paulo ante dicebam, 

vt cetera in supervaoaneum minuunt et deprimunt, fiec, lit 

diffundimm, ita philosophiam putatiSfewacuunt,sedeaytenuant. 

ipsam. Quemadmodvm, omnivm Similarly, Ep, 82, 22. 

rervmj sic Uterarvm qnoque * Vide Phil.d.6h'.lU..i.6l,l; 

intemperantia laboramus : non 64, 1 ; 67, 2. Elsewhere, however 

vita sed scholcB discimus. Cf. (^Ep. 95, 10), philosophy is di- 
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sionally touched upon in his writings. He expresses Chap. 

himself at times in agreement with his school re- !_ 

speeting the origin of conceptions, and the demon- 
strative force of general opinion;^ he speaks of 
the highest conception and of the most universal 
conceptions subordinated to it ; ^ he shows generally 
that he is well acquainted with the logical defini- 
tions of his school ; ^ but he himself has no inclin- 
ation to enter into them more deeply, because in 
his opinion this whole region lies too far from that 
which alone occupied him in the last resort— ^the 
moral problem of man. 

Far greater is the value which he ascribes to 
Physics, as in his writings also he has devoted to it 
greater space. He praises Physics for imparting to 
the mind the elevation of the subjects with which 
it occupies itself; ^ in the preface, indeed, to his 
writings on Natural History,* he goes so far as to 

vided, as with the Peripatetics, 3) ; the animate is partly mortal 

into theoretical and practical and partly immortal (cf. Up. 

philosophy ; and in Ujf. 94, 45, 124, 14). 

virtue is similarly divided (as ' Besides the quotations su- 

with Panaetius, vide supra, p. jfra, pp. 207, 1 ; 208, 1 , 2, cf . in 

48). This division was all the regard to this, Up. 113, 4 sq., 

more obvious to a philosopher and Phil. d. Gr.YH. i. 97, 2 ; Ep. 

who ascribed no independent 102, 6 sq. ; Nat. Qu. II. 2, 2, and 

value to logic. Phil. d. Or. III. i. 96, 2 ; 118, 4. 

> PAi?./i.6'r. III. i. 74, 3; 75,2. * Ep. 117, 19: De Deorum 

* Ep. 58, 8 sqq. ; Phil. d. Or. natura qnceramius^ de sidertmi 

ni. i. 92. The highest concep- alimento, de his fam variis gteU 

tion is that of Being ; this is larum discurgihis, &c. Igta 

partly corporeal, partly incor* jam a formatione morvm reces- 

poreal ; the corporeal is partly serunt : sed levant animum et 

living, and partly lifeless ; the ad-ipsarvm quas tractant rerum 

hving is partly animated with a magnitudiiwm adtollunt. 

soul and partly inanimate (^vx^ ^ Nat. Qu. i. Prol. Ct. vi. 

and 4)iJo-is, vide ibid. IIL i. 192, 4, 2 : * Quod; inquis, * erit pre- 
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Chap, maintain that Physics are higher than Ethics, in 
proportion as the Divine with which they are con- 



HiB high cerned is higher than the Human ; they alone lead 

show us the internal part of things, the Author and 
arrangement of the world ; it would not be worth 
while to live, if physical investigations were forbidden 
us. Where would be the greatness of combating 
our passions, of freeing ourselves from evils, if the 
spirit were not prepared by Physics for the know- 
ledge of the heavenly, and brought into communica- 
tion with God — if we were only raised above the 
external, and not also above ourselves, &c. Mean- 
while, we soon perceive that these declamations 
express rather a passing mood than the personal 
opinion of the philosopher. Seneca elsewhere reckons 
physical enquiries, to which we have just heard 
him assign so high a position, among the things 
which go beyond the essential and necessary, and are 
rather an affair of recreation than of philosophical 
work proper; though he does not overlook their 
morally elevating effect on the mind ; ^ he declares 

Hum oper(B ? ' Qiw nullum natura qtupramtat, de siderum 

magis etft, nosse naturam. The alim,entOy &c. Similarly in Ej), 

greatest gain of this enquiry 65, 15, a discussion on ultimate 

is, quod hominem magnijicentia causes is defended as follows : 

mi detineti nee meroede, sed Ego quidem priora ilia ago et 

miraoulo colitwr {lip. 95, 10, tracto, quibus pa^atur animut, 

&a ). etme prius scrutor, deinde hune 

* Ep, 117, 19 (cf. sup, p. 209, mundum. Ne nunc quidem 

4) : Dialectic is only concerned tempusy vt exisHmaSt perdo. 

with the outworks of wisdom. Ista enim omnia, si non eonci' 

Etia/m si quid evagari libet, dantv/r neo in hanc subtilitatem 

amplos habet ilia [sapientia'] inutilem distrahantur, adtollwit 

spatiososque secessus : de Deorum et levant animum. In the con- 
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the essential problem of man to be the moral Chap. 

problem, and only admits natural enquiries as a l_ 

means and help to this ; * and he considers it a duty 
to interrupt from time to time his expositions of 
natural history by moral reflections and practical 
applications, because all things must have reference 
to our welfare.^ The interconnection between the 
theoretical and practical doctrines of the Stoic 
system is not abandoned by him, but it seems to be 
laxer than with Chrysippus and his followers. 

In those of his writings that have come down to 
us, Seneca has treated in detail only that part of 
Physics which the ancients were accustomed to call 
Meteorology. To this in the last years of his life ' 
he devoted seven books of enquiries into natural 

templation of the world and • Cf. Nat. Qu. iii. 18 ; iv. 13; 

its author, man raises himself v. 15, 18 ; vi. 2, 32 ; but espe- 

above the burden of the flesh, cially ii. 59. After he has 

learns to know his high origin treated of lightning at length, 

and destiny, to despise the body he remarks that it is much 

and the corporeal, and to free more necessary to remove the 

himself from it. Lofty as is fear of it, and proceeds to do 

the position here assigned to so in these words : Sequar quo 

speculative enquiries, Seneca vocas : omnibv^ enim rehis omiii' 

in the last resort can only hutqtie sermonilnig aliqnid salu- 

justify them by their moral tare miscendum est. Cvm imus 

effect on men. per occulta 7iatnraf, cvm. divina 

* Nat. Qti. iii. Prisf. 10, 18: traotamuSf vindicandus est a 

Quid preecipuiim in rebus hu- malts suis animus ac subinde 

manisest? . . . Vitia domuisse firm^ndus, &.c. 

. . . erigere a/tiimum supra mitias " This appears from iii. Prepf.y 

etpromissa forturue, &c. Hoc and from the description of the 

nobis proderit inspicere rerum earthquake which in the year 

naturam, because we thereby 63 A.D. destroyed Pompeii and 

loose the spirit from the body Herculaneum,vi.i. 26, 5. Seneca 

and from all that is base and had already composed a treatise 

low, and because the habit of on earthquakes in his earlier 

thought thus engendered is years {Nat. Qu. vi. 4, 2). 
favourable to moral convictions. 

f2 
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history. Meanwhile the contents of the work 
answer very imperfectly * to the lofty promises with 
which it opens ; it contains discussions concerning a 
number of isolated natural phenomena, conducted 
rather in the manner of learned pastime than of 
independent and thorough physical investigation. 
Seneca's philosophical standpoint is little aflFected by 
them, and would suflFer no material alteration if even 
the greater part of their results were totally different 
from what they are. For us they are of the less im- 
portance, since their subject-matter seems mostly to 
have been taken from Posidonius and other prede- 
cessors.^ It is the same with other writings on natural 
history which are attributed to Seneca.^ The meta- 
physical and theological opinions which he occasion- 
ally enunciates, are of more value in regard to philo- 
sophy. But even here, no important deviations from 
the Stoic traditions ai^e to be found. Like the Stoics, 
Seneca presupposes the corporeality of all the Eeal ; ^ 

* In proof of this let anyone ■ According to Plin. H. N. i. 

read the beginning of the trea- 9, 36 ; ix. 63, 167, he consulted 

tise, and he will scarcely be Seneca about his statements on 

able to resist the feeling of an water - animals and stones, 

almost comic disappointment, Pliny, vi. 17, 60, andServiuson 

when the author, after the JUin. ix. 31, mention a treatise, 

above-mentioned declamations De situ Indite ; Serv. ^n. vi. 

on the dignity of natural en- 154, De situ et sacris ^yp- 

quiry, after the concluding sen- torum. Cassiodorus, De Art. 

tence : Si nihil aliiid, hoc certe Lib, c. 7, speaks of another 

sciam, omnia a/ngusta esse, treatise, De forma mundi. 
menms Deum, continues : Nunc * Cf. Ep. 117, 2 ; 106,4 ; 106, 

ad propositum veniam opit^. 5; 113, 1 sqq.; where Seneca, 

Aiidi quid de ignihvs sentiam, indeed, opposes some conclu- 

qiws asr tra/nsversos . . . sions of Stoic materialism, 

2 Cf. on this subject, and the but expressly teaches it him- 

content of Nat. Qu., Phil. d. Or. self. 
lU. i. 191, 2, 3. 
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Hke them he discriminates matter from the force Chap. 

working in it, and the Deity from matter ; * and he 

does this in exactly the same sense as they do : the 
active force is the ajpiritus^ the breath, which forms 
and holds together material substances.^ Even the 
Deity is the Spirit, not as an incorporeal essence, but 
as the TTvavfjLa permeating the whole universe,^ cor- 
poreally and in an extended manner. So also he 
follows the Stoic doctrine of the relation between 
God and the world : God is not merely the reason of 
the world, but the world itself, the whole of the 
visible, as of the invisible things.* Seneca, however, 
brings forward much more emphatically the moral 
and spiritual side of the Stoic idea of God ; and in 
accordance with this he prefers to place the efi&cient 

* Of. PMl.d. Or. III. i. 131, rialistically ; that even visible 

4; 134, 1 ; also 177, 1. Proofs things are described as parts of 

of the existence of God, 134, 3-; the Deity {Phil. d. Gr. III. i. 146, 

161, 2 ; 135, 5. 6) ; that only a corporeal god 

"^ Ibid. III. 1. 118, 4. Seneca's can take back into himself the 

conception of spvritm will be corporeal world by means of 

discussed infra^ p. 219, in con- the world's conflagration (I. c. 

nection with his psychcdogy. 144, 1). If, therefore, Seneca 

' Seneca is not very explicit (ad Helv. 8, 3) places the Pla- 

here, but, from the fact that tonic conception of Deity as 

everything efficient mus-t be a incorporeal reason, and the 

body {Ep. 117, 2), it follows Stoic conception, according to 

that what he says (Ep. 102, which the Deity is the univer- 

7) must hold good even of the sally diffused spiritv^^ side by 

world — viz., that the unity of side vdthout discriminating 

everything depends upon the them, the second only corre- 

sjnritus which holds it to- spends with his own opinion, 
gether ; that the soul which he * Cf. Phil d. Gr. III. i. 146, 6 ; 

represents to be of the same 148, l;alsoJ^. 16(ap.Lact. J/w^. 

substance with Deity — in fact, i.6, 27) : guamvis ipse per totum 

as a part of Deity— is, as we se corpiis(sG.mu7idi)intenderat ; 

shall presently find, conceived and also the Stoic doctrine of 

by Seneca, in agreement with Pneuma and tSpos. 
the whole Stoic school, mate- 
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Chap, activity of God in the world under the idea of Provi- 

VIII. 

L. denee, and the order and arrangement of the world 

under the teleological aspect. God is the highest 
reason, the perfect Spirit, whose wisdom, omni- 
science, holiness, and, above all, His beneficent good- 
ness, are continually extolled.^ He loves us as a 
father, and desires to be loved by us, and not feared ; ' 
and therefore the world, whose Creator and ruler * He 
is, is so perfect and beautiful, and the course of the 
world so blameless ; which Seneca proves in many 
ways/ Since his general theory of the universe has 
its centre in the moral life of man, so in his con- 
ception of God the physical element is less promi- 
nent than the ethical : it is the care of the Deity 
for men, His goodness and wisdom, in which His 
perfection is principally revealed to Seneca; and 
therefore it is inevitable that the personal aspect of 
the Deity, in which, as reason forming and govern- 
ing the world and working according to moral ends. 
He is distinguished from the world itself, should 
preponderate, as compared with the Pantheistic 
aspect, in which the Deity is not only the soul, but 
the substance of the world. It is going too fox, how- 
ever, to say* that Seneca abandoned the Stoic idea, 
and thus gave to ethics a new direction ; that 
whereas in true Stoicism God and matter are in 

* Authorities are given in • Fr, 26 ; b. Lact. Inst, i. 6, 

Phil. d. Or. III. i. 139, 1; 26; F. ^^. 8, 4. 

148, 1. Others may easily be * Cf. PhU. d. Or. IIL I. p. 

found. Cf. Holzherr, i. 99 %q. 171, 3 ; 178, 2 ; 135, 6. 

^ De Prov. 16 iq.] 2, 6; * Holzherr, i. 33 j 36 ; 91 ^ffff. ; 

Bene/, ii. 29, 4-6; iv. 19, 1; ii, b sqq. 
Be Ira, u. 27, 1 ; cf. p. 313, 1. 
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their essential nature one, in Seneca they appear as Chap. 

essentially diflferent ; that God is to him the ineor- L. 

poreal nature, who has formed the world by His free- 
will, and that his god is no longer the god of the 
Stoics, but of the Platonists. Our previous argu- 
ments will rather have shown that the conception of 
God, which according to this exposition is peculiar 
to Seneca, is in no way fwreign to the elder Stoics ; 
that they, too, laid great stress on the goodness and 
wisdom of Crod, and on His benevolence to man; they, 
too, regarded Him as the Spirit that guides all 
things, the reason that has ordered and adapted all 
things for the wisest ends ; by them also the belief 
in Providence is regarded as of the highest value, 
and is most vigorously defended ; and the law of 
the universe and of morality coincides with the will 
of God,* They will also have shown that Seneca, 
on the other hand, is far from abandoning those 
definiticms of his school according to which the 
distinction between efficient force and matter is only 
a derived distinction, and consequently is often an- 
nulled in the course of the world*s development ; ' 
that he^ too, seeks God in the vvsv^La conceived as 

* Cf. Phil d. Gh. III. L ia9, 1 \ tbe doctrine of the Stoic school, 
169, 1; 161; 163, 1; 171 «^; to which Seneca, indeed, ex- 
605 u[^ pressly appeals ; and when in 

* ^.6, 16, where Seneca says ife i^wr. 6, 9 (the mere ques- 
exactly the same as is quoted, tiofls-iai Nat. Qu. i. Prof. 16, can 
from Chrysippus, Phil, d, 6h'. prove nothing) he brings forward 
III. i. 143, 2. Similarly Holz- for-ti^ Theodicee the proposi- 
heir's chief proof for the essen- tioDt that the Divine artist is 
tial difference between Gk>d and dependent on his material, he 
matter (Ep. 66), as will be seen follows herein not only Plato, 
from Phil. d. Qt. III. i. 131, 4 but also Chrysippus, as is shown 
*jff., entirely corresponds with Phil. d. Or. III. i. 177, 1. 
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Chap, corporeal, and not in the incorporeal Spirit ; * declares 

1_ the parts of the world to be parts of the Deity, and 

God and the world to be the same ; ^ identifies 
nature, fate, and God,^ and reduces the will of God 
to the law of the universe, and Providence to the 
unalterable concatenation of natural causes.* If, 
therefore, a certain diflference exists between his 
theology and that of the elder Stoics, this does not 
consist in his giving up any essential definition of 
theirs, or introducing any new definition; it is 
merely that among the constituents of the Stoic 
conception of God he lays greater emphasis on the 
ethical aspects, and therefore brings that conception 
nearer, sometimes to the ordinary presentation, 
sometimes to the Socratic-Platonic doctrine. This 
is primarily a consequence of the relation in which 
the moral and speculative elements stand with him : 
as the latter is subordinate to the former, so the 
metaphysical and physical determinations of the 
Stoic theology are in his exposition less prominent 
than the ethical. But it was all the easier on this 
account for the dualism of the Stoic ethics to react 
upon his theology, and it is undeniable that the 

> Vide supraf 21S, 3. fatum^fortunam^omnia^n^dem 

2 Phil. d. Gr, III. i. 146, 6 ; Dei nomhui sunt varie vtefitis 

1 48, 1 ; 1 40 m ; Ep. 92, 30 : Totum stui potestate. 

hoCf quo continemWy et umim est * Loc. cit. and Phil. d% Gr. 

et Pens: et socii mmm ejus et III. 157, 2; 163, 2; cf. 168, 1, 

membra. 2. The same results from J?en/?/'. 

■ Phil. d. Gr. in. i. 140 m. ; vi. 23, though Seneca at first ex- 

143, 1 ; Ben^f. iv. 8, 2 : Nee na- presses himself as if the will 

twra sine Deo est nee Bens sine of the gods were the author 

natura, sed idem est utmmgue, of the laws of the universe. 
distat officio . , , naturam voca^ 
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opposition of God and matter^ in direct connection Chap. 

with the ethical opposition of sense and reason, is '__ 

more strongly asserted by him than their original 
unity.^ If, however, on this side he has reached the 
limits of the Stoic doctrine, he did not really over- 
step them. 

Nor do we find in Seneca's theory of the world Theorieiof 
and of nature anything that contradicts the prin- *^^^^ 
ciples of the Stoics. His utterances concerning the nature. 
origin, the end, and the new formation of the world ; * 
its form ; ' its unity establishing itself out of contra- 
dictions,* and maintaining itself in the ceaseless 
change of things ; its beauty * asserting itself in the 
multiplicity of its productions ; the perfect adapta- 
tion of means to ends in its arrangement,^ as to 
which even the evil in it should not cause us any 
doubt ; ^ — all these serve to complete and verify the 
accounts we have from other sources respecting the 
doctrines of his school. To the littleness and super- 

* Vide Ep. 66, especially 2 27, 3 sq. ; V. Be. 8, 4 sq. ; E^. 

and 23. 107, 8 ; and Phil. d. Gr. III. i. 

' Phil. d. Gr. in. i. 149, 3 ; 179, 3 ; 183, 1. 

144, 1; 152,2; 164, 1; 156; 156, « Loc.cU.iny^;Benef.rv.2^. 

3. In Seneca these doctrines • Ep. 113, 16 ; 2)^ Provid. i. 1, 

are connected with the theory 2-4 ; JVdt. Qu. i. Procem. 14 sq. 

that mankind and the world in Cf . with these passages Sen. 

general had been nn corrupted Benef. iv. 5 ; ad Ma/ro. 18. The 

in proportion as they were conception of the world as an 

nearer their first beginnings, urhs Bis hominilntsqve com* 

He opposes, however, the ex- muni*, in the latter passage 

aggerated notions of Posido- is eminently Stoic. Vide Phil. 

nins on this subject. Cf . Ep. d. Gr. 111. i. 285, 1 ; 286, 2 : 361 sq. 

90, especially from s. 36, and ' Concerning the Stoic Theo- 

Phil. d. Gr. 111. i. 269, 6. dicee, and Seneca's participa- 

, * Fr. 13, and Phil. d. Gr. III. tion in it (about which much 

1- 146, e; end. might be quoted) vide ibid. III. 

. * ^- Qu. iii. 10, 1, 3 ; vii. i. 173 sqq. 
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Chap, ficiality into which the Stoic teleology had already 

L. fallen at an early period, he opposes the propositions 

that the world was not created merely for men : it 
rather carries its purpose in itself and follows its 
own laws ; Mt is an midue limitation when we place 
it under the aspect of the useful, instead of ad-* 
miring its glory as such.' He does not, however, 
deny that in the arrangement of the world regard 
was paid to the welfare of man, and that the gods 
unceasingly show the greatest benevolence to men.' 
What he says likewise concerning the system of the 
universe and its parts — the elements, their qualities 
and their transition into each other;* on the 
heavenly bodies, their revolution, their divine 
nature,* their influence on earthly things;* the 
earth, and the spirit that animates it ; ^ on the 
regular interconnection of the universe,® interrupted 
by no empty spaces,— all this only deviates from the 
Stoic tradition in regard to certain details which do 
not aflfect his theory of the universe as a whole.' 

> De Ira, 27, 2 ; Nat, Qu.im., Benef. I. c. ; JVat. Qu. ii. 11 ; 

30, 3 ; B&nef. vi. 20. iii. 29, 2), but he couples with 

* Benef. iv. 23 «^. it in the manner of his school 

* Benef. I. o. ; vi. 23, 3 iq. ; i. the theory of a natural pro- 
1, 9 ; ii. 29, 4 iq. ; iv. 6 ; Nat. gnostication through the stars, 
Qu. V. 18 ^ pati. which, as he believes, is as little 

* Phil, d. Or. ni. i. 179, 3 confined to the five planets as 
(^Nat. Qu. iii. 10, 1 ; 3); ibid. HI. the influence above mentioned 
i. 183, 2; 184, 1 {Nat. Qu. ii. (^Nat. Qu.ii.Z2,Q sq,-, ad Ma/rc. 
10); and iUd. 186, 3 (^Nat. Qu. 18, 3). 

vL 16) ; Nat. Qu. ii. 6; Ep. 31, 6. ' Nat. Qu. vi. 16; ii. 5. On 

* Nat. Qu. vi. 16, 2 ; vii. 1, 6 ; the repose of the earth, vide Be 
21, 4 ; Benef, iv. 23, 4 ; vi. 21- iV<wtU i. 1, 2 ; Ep. 93, 9 ; Nat. 
23. ^. i. 4 ; cf. vii. 2, 3. 

« In regard to this influence « Nat. Qu, ii. 2-7 (cf. Phil, 
Seneca alludes first to the natu- d. Or. III. i. 187, 4). 
ral influence of the stars {e.g, * So in regard to the comets, 
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He also adheres to that tradition in the few passages Chap. 

to be found in his works mentioning terrestrial L, 

natures exclusive of man.^ 

In his views of human nature he is farther ^^^^'^op- 

ology. 

removed from the doctrine of the elder Stoics. The 
groundwork of these views is formed by the Stoic 
psychology with its materialism ; but the dualism 
of the Stoic ethics, the reaction of which on his 
theoretical view of the world had already made itself 
felt in his theology, acquires a stronger and more 
direct influence on his anthropology, in which con- 
sequently two tendencies cross one another. On the 
one hand, he wishes to derive, with his school, the 
whole life of the soul from a simple principle con- 
ceived materially ; on the other, the ethical oppo- 
sition of the inner and the outer, which even in the 
Stoic doctrine is so sharply accented, is transferred 
by him to the essential nature of man, and based 
upon it; and thus over against the ancient Stoic 
monism a duaUsm is introduced, which approximates 
to the Platonic anthropology, and depends upon it. 
The soul, says Seneca (in general agreement with 
the Stoics), is a body, for otherwise it could not . 
possibly have any effect upon the body.* It must, 

which he considers to be wan- indeed, ascribes to the animals 
dering stars with very distant a principalSf but denies them 
orbits {Nat. Qu. vii. 22 tqq.). not only reason, but affections 
' Seneca agrees with the dis- (^De Ira^ i. 3). With this coin- 
crimination of c|(j and ^0-15, cides what is remarked con- 
&c. {JPUL d. Gr, III. i. 192, 3) earning the soul life of animals 
by virtue of his classification (J^. 121, 5 %qq. ; 124, 16 sqq.\ 
of essential natures mentioned * He expresses himself quite 
9^a,^. 209, 2 ; like Chrysippus unequivocally on this point in 
{Phil d. Gr. ni. i. 193, 1) he, Up. 106, 4, and it is not true 
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Chap, however, certainly be the finest of all substances, finer 

even than fire and air.* It consists, in a word, of 

warm breath, or TrvsvfiaJ^ This theory had not pre- 
vented the elder Stoics from recognising the divine 
nature and dignity of the human spirit to the fullest 
extent, and Seneca is so completely possessed by it 
that there is no other theorem which he reiterates 
more frequently and more emphatically. Human 
reason is to him an effluence of Deity, a part of the 
Divine Spirit implanted in a human body, a god who 
has taken up his abode there ; and on this our 
relationship to God he bases, on the one hand, his 

N 

(Holzherr, ii. 47) to say that he soul ; for an affection is only 

is arguing from a Stoic premiss the animus qiiodam modo id 

which he did not himself share, hdbem (Phil. d. Or, III. i. 120, 

On the contrary, he is speaking 3) ; and if the corporeal alone 

in his own name; and if he can work upon the body, the 

ultimately declares the investi- soul must be something cor- 

gation of the question whether poreal, as Cleanthes had already 

the good is a body to be worth- shown {ibid. III. i. 194, 1). 
less {mpra^ p. 207, 1), it does not ^ Ep. 67, 8. As the flame or 

follow that he himself does not the air cannot be subjected to 

regard the good as such, still less pressure or a blow, 5i<j a«imi«, 

that he was not in earnest as to qui . ex tenuissimo oonstat, de- 

the proposition which is brought preTiendi non potest . . . animOf 

forward to assist this enquiry, qui adhuo tenuior est igne, per 

but is quite independent of it — omne corpus fuga est. 
viz., that the soul is a body. * Ep. 50, 6. If a man can 

The same holds good of the bend crooked wood, and make 

further proposition (Z. c.) that it straight, qumito famlim 

the affections and the diseases animus acdpitformamyflexiHlis 

of the soul are bodies, and of et omni humore ohsequentior ! 

the reason given for it— that Quid enim est aliud animus 

they cause the changes of ex- qtiam quodam modo se hahens 

pression, blushing and turning spiritus ? Tides autem, tanto 

pale, &c., and that they cannot spiritum esse faeiliorem omni 

be accounted for : Tam mani- aUa mMeria^quanto tenuior est. 

festas notas corpori imprimi Of. Phil. d. Or. III. i. 195, 2, and 

nisi a, corpore. This also Seneca 142, 2, where definitions entirely 

declares to be his own opinion, similar are proved to be uni- 

If, however, the affections are versal among the Stoics, 
something corporeal, so is the 
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demand for the elevation of the soul above the Chap. 
earthly, and for the recognition of the dignity of ' 

mankind in every man; and, on the other, the 
internal freedom of the man who is conscious of his 
high origin and essential nature.^ This thought, 
however, takes a direction with Seneca which makes 
him deviate from the ancient Stoic doctrine on the 
side of Platonism, The Divine in man is his reason, 
and that alone ; but in opposition to reason stand 
the irrational impulses, the affections ; and in com- 
bating the affections Seneca, as we shall find, in 
accordance with the whole Stoic school, finds the 
weightiest moral problem. The elder Stoics had 
not allowed this to confuse them in their belief as to 
the oneness of man's essential nature. But already 
Posidonius had discovered that the affections could not 
be explained, unless, with Plato, irrational powers of 
the soul were admitted as well as the reason.^ Similar 
reflections must have had the more influence on 
Seneca's view of human nature. With all the greater 
force, the more vividly he felt its moral weakness and 
imperfection, the more absolutely he was convinced 
that no human being was without fault; that all vices 
were implanted in all men ; that the superior power 
of evil in human society as a whole would never be 
broken, nor the complaints of the corruption of 
manners cease ; ^ and that even after the renovation 

* Some of his utterances on 12 ; Ep, 41, 5 ; 44, 1 ; 65, 20 sq.\ 

this subject are quoted, Phil. d. 120, 14, &c. 

Gr. III. 1. 200, 2 ; 201, 1 ; and * Cf . supra, p. 64. 

«t?>ra, 216, 2 ; vide ^IsoadHeh, « Cf. Phil, d, Gr, III. i. 253 

6, 7 ; 11, 6 iq. ; Nat, Qu. i. Prcef. sq, ; Bene/, vii. 27 ; Ep. 94, 54 ; 
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Chap. ^^ ^^^ world the ensuing time of innocence would 
^^- be only of short duration.^ Such a universal phe- 
nomenon cannot possibly be regarded as accidental : 
if a few only sustain the conflict with sin, none or 
next to none are free from it ; and therefore in man, 
side by side with the Divine, there must also be an 
element not Divine ; and side by side with reason, 
from which error and sin cannot be derived, an 
element which is irrational and strives against 
reason.* This irrational element of human nature 
Seneca finds primarily in the body, the opposition of 
which to the Spirit he emphasises much more 
strongly than the ancient Stoics appear to have 
done. The body, or, as he also contemptuously calls 
it, the flesh, is something so worthless that we cannot 
think meanly enough of it : ' it is a mere husk of 
the soul : a tenement into which it has entered for 
a short time, and can never feel itself at home : a 
burden by which it is oppressed : a fetter, a prison, 
for the loosing and opening of which it must neces- 

and elsewhere. Expressions like natural destiny and vocation, 

those in Ep. 11, 1-7; 67, 4, are and are not inherent in us; 

of less importance. they develop themselves gradu- 

* Nat. Qic, iii. 30, 8 ; cf . Phil. ally. But that does not exclude 

d. Ch. III. i. p. 156, 3. the theory that they develop 

2 Seneca himself seems freely themselves from natural causes, 
to admit this. ^Erraty he says, ■ Ep. 65, 22 : Nvmquam ms 
in Ep, 94, 65, w exisdimca caro ista compellet ad metvm 
nobiscum vitia nasei : super- . . . ntcmqnam in honorem hvjui 
venerunty ingesta sunt . . . nulli corpusetili mentiar. Cum visvm 
nos vitio natnra coneiliat : ilia erit, distraham cum Hlo socie- 
integros ae liheros genuit. But tat em . . . contemptus corporis 
this utterance must be judged s^d eerta lihertas est. Concern- 
according to the standard of ing the expression cf . ad Mare, 
the Stoic fatalism. Vices stand, 24, 5 ; Ep. 74, 16 ; 92, 10 ; and 
indeed, in opposition to our PM.<f. 6?r. III. i. 443, 3. 
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sarily long;* with its flesh it must do battle, Chap. 

through its body it is exposed to attacks and suffer- 1__ 

ings, but in itself it is pure and invulnerable,* 

exalted above the body, even as God is exalted 

above matter.' The true life of the soul begins, 

therefore, with the departure from the body, and 

though Seneca is averse to exchanging the Platonic 

belief in immortality* for the Stoic theory of a 

Umited continuance of existence after death, he 

closely approximates to the latter * (as has already 

been shown) in his idea of the close relationship 

existing between the present and future life, and 

also in respect to the duration of future existence 

expressions involuntarily escape him which a Stoic 

in the strictest sense of the term would not have 

ventured to employ ; * even the pre-existence of the 

soul, which as personal existence certainly had no 

place in his system, finds countenance in passages 

> Ep. 92, 13, 33 : The body * Ad Marc. 24, 5 : Omne illi 

is a garment, a velamentvm of cum Jiac came gra/ce certamen 

the soul, an onus necessarixim. est, ne abstrahatur et Mat. 

102, 26 : The day of death is Ad Heh. 11, 7 : Corpusculnm 

aiemi natalU. Depone onus : hoc, custodia et vinculum animi, 

quid cunctaris T 120, 14 : Ntc hue atque illtie jactatu/r . . . 

domum esse hoc corpus, sed hoS" animus quidem ipse sacer et 

pitium et quidem breve hospi' cpternus est et cut mm possit 

tiwm. 66, 16 : Corpus hoc animi inici vnanus. 

pondus ac poena est : premente " Up. 66, 24 : Quern in hoc 

iUo wgetur, in vificuUs est, nisi mu/ndo locum Deus obtinet, hmic 

accemt philosophia, &c. Loe. in homine animus. Nat, Qu, 

cvt. 21 : I will not be a slave to Preef. 14. 

my body, quod equidem non * PhU. d, Gr. III. i. 154, 1 ; 

cXiter adspicio quam vinclum 202, 1. 

(diqmd libertati mees circumda- • Ibid. 203 sq. 

<?Mn . . , in hoc obnoxio domi' • Immortalis, epfernus {Ep. 

cilio mimus liber habitat. 67, 9 ; and Phil, d. Or. III. i. 

Ep. 102, 22 ; ad Marc. 2i,6; ad 164, 1 ; 203, 3). 

Polyh. 9, 3 J Part m. i. 203, 3. 
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Chap, where the recollection of its high descent is en- 

. 1_ joined upon the soul, and its elevation to heaven is 

represented as a return to its original home, when it 
leaves the body behind, where the soul found it.^ 
Put as with Plato the psychologically diflferent parts 
of the soul had been combined with the anthropo- 
logical opposition of soul and body, so Seneca cannot 
entirely escape this inference. With Posidonius* 
he follows the Platonic discrimination of a rational 
and irrational element in the soul, the irrational 
element being again divided into courage and 
desire ; ' and though he expressly includes them 
all under the '^ysfiovcKov^ and so far adheres to the 
doctrine of his school against Plato and Aristotle, 
there still remains between his theory and that of 
Chrysippus the important diflference that Seneca 
assumes in the very centre of personality a plurality 
of original faculties, while Chrysippus makes one 
and the same fundamental faculty, reason, generate 
affections and desires through the changes that take 
place in it.* 

Though we cannot help recognising the period of 

» Ad Maro. 24, 5; Ep. 79, derived powers of the soul [PA«7. 

12; 102, 22; 120, 14; Phil, d. d. Or. III. i. 198, 1] or analo- 

Or. III. i. 203, 2 ; 3 ; j^. 65, 16 : gous to them) in Ivoc principali 

The soul will rererti ad ilia est al^quid irrationale, ext et 

qn^yrvm fnit (92, 30 sq.). rationale : illud huic servit, 

2 Supra, p. 64 sqq. Loo. cit. 8 : Irrattonalis pari 

-■ Ep. 94, 1 : Puto inter me animi dtia$ habet partes, aU^- 

teqne conveniet, externa corpori ram animosam, ambitiosam, im- 

adquiri, corpses in honorem potentem, positam in adfecUoni- 

animi coli,in anim^ esse partes bus, alteram hvmilem,Umffuidam 

ministras, per qvas m^oventvr roluptatibus deditam (^Ep. 71, 

alimurque, propter ipsum prin- 27). 

cipale nobis datas (the seven * VidePhU.d,6h'.'ni,i.l99,Z, 
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eclecticism in these deviations from the older Stoic Chap. 
doctrine, yet the sceptical side of this eclecticism L 



is also exhibited by Seneca in the occasional uncer- 
tainty of his language respecting the same subjects of 
which he elsewhere speaks in the tone of full dog- 
matic conviction. We cannot perhaps, argue from 
the fact that in his epistle to his mother concerning 
the comfort afforded by the dependence of all things 
on God, he secures himself against every attack by 
not deciding what God is.* But it has an unde- 
niably sceptical sound when he elsewhere, in dis- Assertion 
cussing the question of the highest causes, declares f^^J^y' 
that a man must be content among conflicting of oM spe- 
views to choose the most probable: to determine 
the truest, exceeds our powers.^ In the same way 
he says of the soul : ^ What and where it is, no 
one can fathom. One sets up this definition and 
another that ; but how can the soul, which is not 
clear about itself, attain to certainty about other 
things?'^ We should not be justified in calling 

* Cf. Z. c. 145, 1. echoes the passage from Plato, 

* Up. 65, 10 (cf. 65, 2, and Tim. 29, c, which Seneca has 
66, 23) : For ergo judex senten- quoted in the preceding con- 
tiam et pronuntiay quis tihi text. 

^oideatwr verisimilUmMm dioere, * Nat. Qu. vii. 26, 1 : MuUa 

non qtds rerissvmtmi dicat. Id swntyqtuBesseooncedimitSyqualia 

^im torn, sfii/pra nos est qna/m strnt, ignoramtis. Habere nos 

ipsa Veritas; and after he has amm/wm . . . omnes fatehuntv/r : 

set forth the objections of the qtiid tamen sit animus ille rector 

Stoics against the Platonic dominusqvs nostril non magis 

theories he proceeds thus : Aut tihi qwisqtiam esppediet, quam 

fer smtentiam autj quodfaciliiis tibi sit: aWus iUv/m, dioet spiri' 

in ejttsmodi rebus esty nega tihi turn esse, alius conoentvm quen- 

liquere et nos revertijube. In damy alius vim di/vinam et Dei 

estimating this passage we partemyaliustenuissimumderemy 

niust remember that it clearly alim incorporaZem potentiam. 

Q 
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Essential 
agreement 
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principles 
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Stoics, 



Seneca a sceptic because of such isolated utterances, 
to which the dogmatism of his whole method is 
otherwise opposed, but they, at any rate, prove that 
he is not free from severe attacks of scepticism, and 
that, as with Cicero and other eclectics, it is, above 
all things, the strife of philosophic theories which 
causes the dogmatism of the Stoic to waver. 

The Stoicism of Seneca is purer in the sphere to 
which he himself attaches the greatest importance — 
namely, ethics. The idealism of the Stoic moral 
doctrine in its grandeur, and also in its asperities, 
finds in him a zealous and eloquent representa- 
tive. He declares with the Stoics that there is no 
good but virtue, because virtue alone is, for man, 
according to nature : he can paint the satisfaction 
which it secures, the independence of all external 
fortrme, the invulnerability of the wise man, with 
glowing and even glaring colours ; he is convinced 
that the virtuous man is in no way inferior to the 
Deity, — in a certain respect, indeed, is even superior ; 
he requires from us not merely moderation in 
our emotions,* but their rmconditional eradication ; 
he reiterates the well-known remarkable state- 
ments about the unity and equaKty of all virtues, 
the perfect completeness of the wise man ; the 

Non deerit, qui sanguinsm dieat^ upon wishes and authority than 

qvi odlorem: adeo ammo non on proofs is named a bellum 

potest liquere de ceteris rebus, somnium ; .hxit this is unimpor- 

ut adhuc ipse se qwerat. De tant. 

Clement, i. 3, 5, would prove » Vide PhU.d. Gr, ni.i. 252, 

little, taken alone, and Ep. 121, 1 sq., and Ep. 63. 11 : j&^ aXi- 

12, still less. In Ep. 102 qmd, quo sapiens antscedat 

(beginning) a belief in immor- Betm, : Ule beneficio naturts non 

tality, which is based rather timet sua sapiens. 
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misery, defectiveness, and madness of the unwise ; Chap. 
in &ct, all the principles on which the peculiar 



character of the Stoics had been most clearly 
stamped — with the full decision of personal convic- 
tion, and all the pathos of the orator.* But even 
here we can perceive that the reasons which must which he 
have recommended the Stoic doctrine to him are ^f^^', 

less softens 

opposed by reflections and inclinations of another andquali- 
kind. The Stoic morality is intended for natures •^*' 
capable of a pure and perfect virtue; how can it be 
applied unaltered to us men, who one and all are so 



* The most definite utterances peace of mind as the chief con- 
of Seneca on aU these qnes- stitnent of happiness, De Cmi- 
tions have been already quoted, stant. 13, 6 ; 76, 18 ; Ep. 29, 12. 
I content myself, therefore. On the nature and reprehensi- 
with referring to these quota- bilityof the emotions, 5^ Jra, ii. 
tions and completing them with 2, 1 ; Ep. 75, 1 1 ; 86, 6 ; 1 16, 1 sqq. 
a few others, though many On the nature and origin of 
might be added, since Seneca virtue, Ep. 113, 2 ; 117, 2 ; De 
declares in innumerable places Otio^ 1, 4 ; Ep. 66, 6 ; Ep. 108, 
the leading thoughts of his 8 ; Ep. 94, 29. On wisdom and 
ethical doctrine. On the prin- the principal virtues, Ep. 89, 5 ; 
ciple of life according to nature, 96, 66; 120, 11; 116, 3 (the 
and its derivation from the division of the virtues. Vita 
impulse of self-preservation, cf . Beat. 26, 6 sq. is of less import- 
Sen. Ep. 121, 6 sqq.\ 10,11; ance)67,6; 10; 88, 29 ; -B^^jf. 
Vita Beat, 3, 3 ; Ep. 118 sqq. : ii. 34, 3. On the disposition 
% 121, 14; 92, 1; 76, 8; 89, and will as the seat of all 
15; Vita Beat. 8, 6; Ep, 120, virtue; on the equality of aU 
22; Benef. iv. 26, 1; Ep, 122, virtues and vices and of all 
6 sq. Concerning the Good goods and evils, BeMf. vi. 11, 
and goods, ^tfjK?/. vii. 2, 1 ; Ep. 3; i. 6, 2; ii.31,1; i^^?. 71, 18; 
66,6; 71,4; 74, 1; 76, 7,11; 66, 5 sqq,\ 66, 32. On wise 
86, 17 ; 120, 3 ; 118, 10. Con- men and fools, B&Mf. iv. 26, 
ceming the autarchy of virtue 27, 2; v. 12, 3; 16, 1; vii. 3, 
and against the admission of ex- 2sq.\ 6, 3 ; 8, 1 ; Ep. 81, \\sq.\ 
temal and corporeal things, 73,11,13; iVor.i. 6; 6, 4<^^.; 
pleasure and pain, among goods Be Congt. S,2;Be Ira, ii. 8-10 ; 
and evils, vide PhU, d. ar, IH. Be Congt. 2, 1 ; 7, 1 ; Ep. 9, 14 et 
i. 216-221 ; Benef. vii. 8 sqq. ; Ep, passim, 
74, 76, 20 sqq. ; 71, 17 sqq. On 

. Q 2 
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vm. 



wicked and weak as Seneca maintains, and have 
. these evils, as he also says, so deeply rooted in our 
nature ? ^ The happiness of the wise man is con- 
ditioned by his wisdom, the antarchy of the virtuous 
by a virtue which corresponds to the Stoic demands. 
What does it profit us if this virtue and wisdom are 
never, or hardly ever, to be found in the actual 
world ? * By these arguments the older teachers of 
the school had already, as we have seen, been in- 
duced to modify their original demands by important 
concessions, and Seneca was still more likely to 
adopt the same procedure. Thus we see him not 
only approving the concessions which his prede- 
cessors had made to human weakness, but in 
many of his utterances deviating still further from 
the original severity of the system. Like the 
older Stoics, he attributes a certain value to other 
things besides virtue ; * and reckons these things 
among goods in the wider sense.* This is unim- 
portant.* On the other hand, he is no longer 

I» PHI, d. €hr. III. i. 252 iqq.^ dence only shows that two 

and iupra, p. 221. The utter- kinds of exposition were pro- 

ances of Seneca there quoted duced from similar circum- 

of ten coincide almost word for stances, experiences, and tem- 

word with those of the Apostle peraments, and that two 

Paul on the universal sinfulness writers need not stand in any 

of man, and this is one of the immediate connection in order 

most striking of the points of to agree, even as to their words, 

contact between them which in many propositions, 

have given rise to the legend of * As Seneca admits, Trofiiqu.. 

their personal intercourse and An. 7, 4 ; Ep. 4, 2 j 90, 44. 

written correspondence; con- ■ E.g.^ prodfucta (rpoiiyM'^a, 

qerning which cf . Baur, Drei concerning which cf . Ep. 74, 17 ; 

Abhandl. p. 377 iqq-, and A. 87, 29; VUa Beat, 22, 4). 

Pleury, Senfeque et St. Paul, Seneca calls them also paHora 

Paris, 1853 ; i. 269 9qq. His- and oommoda, 

torioally regarded, this coinci- * In Benef. v. 13, 1, he agrees 
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quite consistent when he sometimes extravagantly Chap. 

praises the Cynic contempt for the necessaries of '__ 

life and at other times counsels compliance with 
existing customs, and careful avoidance of all that 
can attract notice.* But we hear more of the Peri- 
patetic language thap the Stoic when Seneca, in 
spite of all his declamation about the self-satisfying 
nature of virtue, and indifference to things ex- 
ternal,^ is once more of opinion that Fortune can find 
no better steward for her gifts than the wise man ; 
since riches alone can give opportunity for the un- 
folding of a number of virtues, and external goods 
may add something to the cheerfulness which 
springs from virtue.^ It is the same thing with 
what he says of external evil. It sounds magna- 
nimous enough when the philosopher challenges 
Fortune to an encoimter, when he extols the subli- 
mity of the spectacle which the wise man grap- 
pling with misfortune affords to the gods ; ^ but 
this lofty tone changes only too completely into a 
feeble and querulous sound, when Seneca (to pass 

with the Academy and the Peri- 20, 9 ; 62, 3. And, on the other 

patetics in distinguishing bona hfuid, Cic. Fin, iii. 20, 68 ; Ep, 

animiy corporis, fortuna. Else- 14, 14. 

where, however {Ep, 74, 17; * E.ff,, Ep, 92, 6; Be Vit, 

76, 8 ; 124, 13) he expressly Beat, 22, 5 ; Ep. 62, 2. Bre- 

says that everything except vistima ad dimtias (to the true 

virtue is improperly {preca/rio) riches) per oontemptum divi' 

named a good. The former tia/rvm via est. Further proofe 

yiew is to be found in Chrys- PUl d. 6r, III. i. 216, and 

ippos and others, PhU, d. Or, tvpra, p. 227, 1. 

m. i 262, 3, » Vit, Beat, 21 sq. ; tip. 6. 

* Tnmqu, An, 8, 4 tqq, ; ♦ Provid, 2, 6 $qq. ; Ep. 64, 

-B«n«f. V. 4, 3 ; 6,1; J^. 29, 1; 4; 86, 39; PHI, d, Gr, IH. i. 

90, 14; Benef, vii. 8 sq.\ Ep, 178, 2; 216, 2. 
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Chap, over other unimportant examples),* though elsewhere 
constantly assuring us that banishment is no evil, 
and that every land is a home for the wise man,* 
breaks forth into unmanly lamentations over his 
own exile,' or when he enforces the courtly principle 
that we must put a good face upon the wrong doings 
which those in high places permit themselves;* 
when he argues with much earnestness that there 
are no more peaceable citizens or more obedient sub- 
jects than the philosophers;^ and when even Cato, 
who is elsewhere so idolised, is blamed for sacrificing 
himself uselessly in the political struggles of his 
time.® Though we must allow that his observations 
on this subject are partially true, yet it is another 
question whether they harmonise with his general 
utterances and with the principles of the Stoics. He 
excuses himself in such cases, it is true, by avowing 
that he is not a wise man, nor ever will be ; he only 
regards himself as on the road to wisdom, and is 

* As in Ep. 63, where the man and his master {Dio,^- 
incredible troubles (incredihilia 10). 

mnty qucB ttilerim) of a short * De Ira, ii. 33 ; Ep, 14, 7 ; 

sea voyage are described. cf . also the admonitions to 

* Not only in his later prudence. Ej^. 103, 5 ; 14, 14. 
writings, as in Benef. vi. 27, 2 j Elsewhere, indeed (as in ife 
Ep. 24, 3 ; 85, 4 ; but also and Ira^ iii. 14, 4), Seneca's judg- 
especially during his own exile ment was quite different, 
in his consolatory letter to his * Ep. 73, where among other 
mother, cf . 4, 2 ; 5, 4 ; 6, 1 ; 8, things he assures us that the 
3 sqq. ; 10, 2 ; 12, 6 sqq. rulers (the then ruler was Nero) 

» Ad Polyb. 2, 1 ; 13, 3 ; 18, are honoured as fathers by the 

9 ; and in the Epign^ams from philosophers who are indebted 

exile. The dedication to Poly- to them for their leisure, 

bins Seneca is said to have « Ep. 14, 12 sqq, ; cf. for the 

subsequently tried to sup- sake of the contrast, Ep. 95, 

press on account of the flatter- 69 sqq. ; De Const. 2, 2; Be 

ies it contained of this freed- Provid. 2, 9 sqq. 
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content if things with him are going somewhat ^^' 

better ; * but his concessions to hnman weakness 1- 

expressly relate to the wise, and his avowal leads us 
back to the question as to the real existence of the 
Stoic wise man, which Seneca, as before remarked, 
has scarcely the courage to answer in the affirmative. 
But if he thus substitutes the man who is progress- 
ing for the wise man,^ the requirements of the 
system on man as he is in reality are thereby neces- 
sarily lowered ; and whereas it at first seemed as if 
through perfect wisdom and virtue he would and 
could be like G-od, it ultimately appears that we 
must be satisfied to imitate the gods, so far as 
human weakness allows of it.' In other places, 
again, Seneca speaks as though nothing were easier 
than to lead a life according to nature and reason, 
and as if such a life were solely and entirely a matter 
of will and not of power ; * but this homage which 
the philosopher pays to his school and to himself 
cannot conceal from us his deviation from the spirit 
of the earlier Stoicism. The proud reUance on the 
power of moral will and intelligence, from which the 
Stoics' ethics started, is with Seneca deeply shaken. 
Were it otherwise he could not express himself so 
strongly respecting the weakness and Wickedness of 
men, and the unavoidableness of these defects. We 

* Vvt. Beat. 16 sq. ; cf. Ep. imheoillitat patitur. VU, Beat. 
67, 3; 89, 2 : ad Helm, 5, 2. 18, 1 : Oumpotuero, vwam quo- 

^ Cf. Ep. 72, 6 $qq. ; 75, 8 mode oportet. 

m- ; 42, 1, and p. 268-271. * Ep. 41, 9 ; 116, 8 ; Be Ira, 

* Bentf. i. 1, 9 : Hoi tequa- ii. 13, 1 sqq. 
mvT ditceif quantvm hunuma 
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Chap, perceive a similar deviation when Seneca, in spite of 

1_ his sublime utterances about the blessedness of the 

wise man and Divine Providence, is forced by the 
consideration of human sufferings to complain' that 
all life is a torment, and that amidst its storms death 
is the only place of refuge. It would assuredly be 
wrong to conclude from this that he is not in earnest 
with the principles which he so frequently and so 
emphatically expresses ; but as in his life he did not 
keep suflSciently free from the influence of his 
position and from the &ults of a period (to the best 
men of which he nevertheless belongs) to preserve 
his character from vacillations and contradictions * — 

1 Ad Polyh. 9, 6 $q. : Omnyt Seneca's life as altogether 

vita mppUcivm ett , . , in hoc blameless. He himself made 

tam proceUoso . . . ma/ri navi- no such claim ; he speaks of 

gawtihut nullus portu$ nisi the anni inter vana ilMdia eon- 

Tnortii est. Zoo, cit. 4, 2 sq, stimpti {Nat, Qu. iii. Prof. 1) ; 

The rhetorical nature of this he acknowledges plainly that 

consolatory treatise makes this he was still far from the per- 

testimony the less valuable, f ection of the wise man, and 

But we find the same else- was clogged with many faults ; 

where. Thus in the epistle o^ that his words were stricter than 

Ma/rc. 11,1: Teta flehilis vita his life; that his possessions were 

est. Sec. Ep. 108, 37 ; 102, 22 : greater, and his household and 

Chram terrenoque detineor car- manner of life much more luzu- 

cere. . rious than were properly com- 

^ Seneca's character, as is patible with his principles (Fi^* 

well known, has been fre- Beat. 17 ; Ep. 6, 1 «< iWJW- ; 

quently defamed in the m^ p. 23 1,2), and though much 

strongest manner, both in an- may be invented or exaggerated 

cient and modem times ; and, in that which his deadly enemy 

on the other hand, it has been Suilius, ap. Tac. Jn/n. xiii. 42, 

often extravagantly glorified, and Dio Cass, (if he is speaking 

This is not the place for a com- in his own name) Ixi. 10, ioV 

plete examination of this vexed lowing the same or an eqnally 

question, or for the enumera- hostile authority, says of bis 

tion of its literature ; but I wiU colossal income (supposed to 

shortly mention the most de- be 300 millions of sesterces)* 

cisive points. It would cer- his avarice, and his luxury, we 

tainly be a mistake to regard must, nevertheless, suppose that 
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BO, as a philosopher, he was not so alive to the ten- Chap. 
dencies of his people and of his age, that we can ^ 



the * over-rich and over-power- unworthier part is ascribed to 
ful ' minister of Nero, ascribed them by Dio, Ixi. 2. Meanwhile 
to external possessions a far Seneca is censured by Tacitus, 
greater veilue, and perhaps xiv. 62, for precisely the oppo- 
beyond what was unavoidable site conduct.) Whether they 
in his position made a more were accessory to the plan for 
luxurious use of it, than might Agrippina's murder (as Dio 
have been expected from a maintains, IxL 12) Tacitus can- 
Stoic. Concerning his riches not say. When their counsel 
and the splendour of his was asked, little seems to have 
country houses and gardens, been left to them except silent 
cf. Nat. Qu, iii Prof. 2 ; ^. acquiescence ; for the saving of 
77, 3 ; but especially Tacit, xiv. Agrippina, even if it had been 
52 $qq. According to Dio, Ixii. effected, would seem to have 
2, the severity with which he been synonymous with their 
demanded repayment of a loan own certain destruction. Be- 
of ten millions of sesterces was fore his death 8eneca speaks 
one of the causes of the insur- .(Tac. xv. 62) as if he had had 
rection under Nero in f avoux' of no complicity with the crime 
Britannicus. Similarly, it may wherewith to reproach himself ; 
be that he, as a courtier and but that he did not mean ex- 
official of the empire, may have pressly to oppose it, and even 
been silent, or lent his aid in defended it (Tac. xiv. 11) re- 
regard to many a wrong. When mains a dark spot on his life, 
he had once committed himself So also his unworthy flattery 
to this position it was hardly of Claudius and his freedman 
possible to avoid it ; to aban- Polybius (in the Consolatio ad 
don his post, even if Seneca PolyhiwnC) by which he sought 
had had the moral strength for to effect Ids return from banish- 
such a course, might have ment, and the deq>ondency he 
seemed like a £Edlure of duty displays under this misfortune, 
towards the commonwealth, are justly considered blame- 
Meanwhile it is difficult to able, especially when they are 
form a judgment. If, for in- contrasted with his equally 
stance, Seneca and Burrhus unworthy mockery of the de- 
favoured Nero's inclination for ceased despot (in the ludMt 
acting (Tac. xiii. 12 tq. ; cf. c. de morte CUvudU) and his 
2 ; xiv. 2), Tacitus avers that valiant protestations to Helvia 
this was the best thing they (i sqq.et pats.; imp. 290,2). On 
could do according to the posi- the other hand, the reproach of 
tion of things. When they immoral conduct cast upon him 
acquiesced in Nero's achnission by Suilius and Dio (I. c.) are 
into the circus, Tacitus (xiv. not onl^ without proof, but to 
14) tells us that they had not all appearance gratuitous inven- 
the power to hinder it. (An tions. Tacitus describes the 
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Chap, expect from him perfect logical consistency in 

l_i his views. If in addition to this we consider how 

easily the endeavour after rhetorical eflfect led him 
into exaggerations on the one side or the other, we 
may well understand that even in questions as to 
which he had a clear opinion he is not always con- 
sistent in his utterances. 

In the further development of his ethics, as we 

inflaence of Seneca and Bur- moral principles and endeavotirs 
Thus on Nero (Tac. ziii. 2) as are matters of earnest convic- 
very salijitary. Seneca himself tion, but likewise displays par- 
appeals (1. c. XT. 61) to his ticular traits which tlm)w a 
independent bearing towards favourable light on his charac- 
Nero, of which Tacitus gives ter. We know that in the 
an example (Tac. xv. 23), and school of Sextius he adopted 
likewise Plutarch, Coh. Ira, 13^ the habit of daily minute self- 
p. 461. Dio, Ixi. 18, also re- examination (De Ira, iii. 36 
lates an instance in which he sq.) ; that in his youth, from 
restrained Nero's cruelty by a enthusiasm for pMlosophy, he 
bold word. The same author abstained from meat during 
says of him (notwithstanding many years, according to So- 
all his hatred elsewhere), lix. tion's precept ; and in many 
19 : trdyras fikv kuB* iavrhv *P«- respects carried out the simple 
fjLaiovsiroX\obsShKai&Wovsa'o<f>la mode of life enjoined on liim 
{nrtp^pas ; and the judgment of by the Stoic Attains, even at a 
Tacitus far outweighs even this, ripe age {Ep. 108, 13-23). Taci- 
Tacitus (xv. 23) calls him a rir tus (xv. 63) bears witness to 
egregiiis ; in xiii. 2, praises his his moderation (corpus senile et 
oomitas honesta ; in xv. 62, he parvo tfietu tentatum) ; the 
saYs he bequeathed to his passage I, c, xv. 45, where he 
fnends before his death quod follows prudential considera- 
unwm jam et pvloherrimwn tions, as in the contemplated 
habebat, imagvnem vita sua ; transfer of his property to Nero 
and in c. 65 he relates that (xiv. 63 sq. ; Sueton. iVJjro, 35) 
many in the conspiracy of Piso cannot be adduced as contra- 
had destined him for the dictory evidence. One of the 
throne, qtuisi m sontibus clari- most pleasing features of his 
tudine virtutvm ad swmmvm life is finally his beautiful re- 
fastigivm deleoto. Seneca him- lation with his admirable wife 
self, in his writings, despite Paulina, cf . Ep, 104, 2, 4 #^. ; 
much that is declamatory, Tac. xv. 68 sq. 
not only gives us the impres- 
sion of a man to whom his 
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should expect, the same principles are prominent Chap. 
which characterise Stoicism as a whole. It has, ' 



however, been already pointed out that Seneca and jgj^^fand 
the younger Stoics generally, diflfer somewhat from a^lica- 
the older in their closer acceptation of these prin- moral doc- 
ciples. Without abandoning or altering the ethics t^nes, 
of their school in any important point, they yet lay 
greater stress on such determinations as chiefly 
correspond with the conditions and necessities of 
their times. The most important of these deter- 
minations are three. In a period of such terrible 
moral corruption and despotic tyranny, it must have 
been of the first consequence for the earnest 
thinker to gain a fixed basis in himself, and to 
found for himself in his own mind an impregnable 
refoge against the corruption of his surroundings 
and the power of Fate. If he turned his atten- 
tion to others, all external distinctions among men 
must have lost their significance, when each day 
beheld the most abrupt vicissitudes of fortune,* 
when all national and historical oppositions dis- 
appeared in the general degradation, when the most 
abject were often endowed with the highest favours 
of fortune, and the best succumbed to wrong ; and 
thus &r the principle that all men as such are to be 
held equal, and worth is only to be attached to their 
moral inequality, must have gained fresh support. 
But on the other hand the moral as well as the 

' Seneca from this experience cially in regard to each man's 

{Trtmqu. An. 11, 8 sqq. ; 16, 1 ; own conduct, that he dares not 

^. 74, 4, et passim) deduces attach anj Talne to things ex- 

the moral application, espe- temal. 
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Chap. 
VIII. 



Indepen- 
dence of 
things eW' 
temal. 



social conditions of the time must have evoked a 
lively feeling of human weakness and need of help ; 
Stoic severity must have given place in some degree 
to sympathy with the failures of humanity, and 
Stoic self-sufficiency to the claims of philanthropic 
sympathy and assistance; the cosmopolitanism of 
the school must chiefly have been developed on the 
side of feeling, in the form of universal love of 
mankind. Finally, the less that circumstances 
afforded opportunity to individuals in the way of 
effectual interference with the course of the world, 
the more heavily the common &te pressed upon all, 
and the more relentlessly it fulfilled itself — the 
more must the inclination for public life have been 
lost, and the predilection for the repose of private 
life have gained ground, but the more strongly also 
must the necessity for submission to fate, and for 
the interdependence of moral conduct with religious 
conviction, which the Stoics had never denied, have 
made itself felt. 

All this may be perceived in Seneca's moral 
writings. The independence of external things, 
which is assured to us by wisdom and virtue, is by 
no one more energetically commended than by him. 
No one requires us more pressingly to seek our 
happiness purely and entirely in ourselves,* and to 



1 Nmneroas authorities for 
this ^l\\ be found in Ep. S2, 2 ; 
30, 4 sqq. ; 77, 11 iq,\ 8 sqq. ; 
Com, ad Ma/re. 19, 3 tqq, ; Vita 
Beat. i,3; J^, 66, 14 ; 71, 18, 
21; 85,18; 39; 87; llsq.; 44; 
120, 3 ; 92, 14 tqq. ; 72, 7 ; 



Benef. iv. 2, 2, 4; Vita Beat. 
11, 2 ; 13, 6 ; 14, 1 ; Be Ira, 1, 
9,2 gq.; cf. I^. 86, 10; Phil d. 
Or. m. i. 234, 252, mpra 226, 1. 
To the more decided declara- 
tions on this subject beloog : De 
Provid, 2, 9 iqq, ; Be Const. 3, 
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encounter bravely what fate may send us. But since Chap, 

VIII 

it is his moral constitution alone which gives to man 1_ 

this freedom, he insists most emphatically on the 
conscientious fulfilment of the conditions to which 
it is attached, and he becomes the more earnest on 
the subject the more he is convinced that the 
victory is only to be won over man's inclination to 
evil by the most severe conflict.' All are, as he 
beUeves, sick and in need of healing; the com- Strwtn^ 
bating of our faults is the chief problem of philo- mortU^ 
sophy ; the recognition of this, the first condition of ^^f^^^- 
improvement ; ^ and even in his old age he says of 
himself that he is visibly another man, as he now 
sees what his defects are.' He, therefore, cannot 

5 ; 4, 2 ; 6, 4 ; S, 2 sq.; 19, 4 ; tive of Christian conceptions, 

VUa Beat. 4, 2 sq. ; Brevit, v. Ep, 6, 1 : Intellego, Lucili, non 

2 ; ad HeVu. 6 ; Benef. iii. 20, emendoH ine tantum, sed trans- 

1; Ep. /^3, 11; 59, 8: 64, 4; figurari. Much, indeed, is al- 

74, 19 ; 75, 18 ; 86, 39. ways in need of improvement : 

^ Cf . Baur, Brei Abhandl. p. Et hoc ipsvm a/rgvmentwm ett in 

40 $qq. melius trcmslaU a/nimi, quod 

^ Besides the quotations in vitia sua, qua adhuc ignorahat, 

PUl, d. Or, m. i. p. 253 sq., videt. Quibusdam eegris gratu- 

and supra, cf . Ep. 60, 4 : Quid latio Jit, cum ipsi cegros se esse 

nos decipimus ? Non est ewtrin- senserunt. Concerning the ex- 

ieovLS malum nostrum: intra pression transfiguraH (/ucra- 

not est, in visceribus ipis sedet, fiop<f>ov(r6ai) cf . Ep. 94, 48, where 

et ideo d\ffi.cuUer ad sanitatem these words are quoted from 

pervenimus, quia nos cegrcfta/re Aristo : Qui didicit et facienda 

neseimus. Ep, 28, 9 : Initium ae vitanda percepit, nondum 

fst salutis natitia peccati (ac- sapiens est, nisi in ea qua didicit 

aording to Epicurus) . . . ideo animus ejus tra/nsfigwratus est. 

quantvm potes te ipse coargue, The expression therefore signi- 

inquvre in te, &c. Vita Beat. 1, fies the inner transformation of 

4 : One infects another : Sana- the whole will and disposition, 

UmWfSimodoseparemwaecBtu. as distinguished from the 

Similarly, ^. 49, 9 ; 7, 1 ; 94, merely theoretical conviction 

52 gqq. ; 95, 29 sq. on the one hand, and merely 

'^the remarkable passage temporary and occasional im- 

which is so strikingly sugges- provement on the otbex. 
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Chap, too strongly impress upon us the necessity of a 
' severe self-examination and a ceaseless labour within 
ourselves ; * he recommends to us what he himself 
made a duty, to take precise account every evening 
of the day past;^ he refers us to our conscience, 
from which nothing that we do can remain hidden ; ^ 
he reminds us of the gods, the ever present 
witnesses of our words and deeds,* of the day of 
death, that great judgment day when it will be 
shown how much in man is genuine or false ; * in 
a word, he desires that we should regard the happi- 
ness of the wise as the reward of the most unceasing 
moral activity, and he consequently finds necessary,^ 
side by side with the universal principles of virtue, 
all those enquiries into individual circumstances of 
life, and those counsels designed for special cases, 
to which he himself has devoted so great a part of 
his writings.^ 

But the more completely the individual corre- 

» Cf. also Ep. 60, 6 sqq.y 51, * Ep. 26, 4 sqq, ; PhU. d. Of. 

6, 13 {nohU quoque miUtandum III. i. 204, 3. 

est . . » proice quaounque cor • He ^?oes very minutely 

- tuum 1-a/niant). into this in his 94th and 95th 

* De Ira, iii. 36 ; cf. p. 186, 5. letters, in the former proving 
» Ep. 28, 9 ; 41, 2 ; sup. p. 237, the indispensability of special 

2 ; J^. 43, 4 : Men live in precepts for practical life, and 

such a manner that scarcely in the latter that of universal 

anyone could bear his whole ethical principles (deereta). In 

conduct to be made public, both he maintains that, con- 

Quid autem prodest reoondere sidering the greatness of human 

$e et oofUos hominum auresqtie corruption, and the overwhelm- 

vitare ? Bona oonsoientia twr- ing influence of society, no 

ham advooat, mala etiam in soli- counteracting means should be 

tudme anxia atque soUicita egt left unemployed ; 94, 52 tq- ; 

. . . te mi^serum^ H contemnis 68 sgq. ; 96, 14 sqq. ; 29 tqq. 

htmc te$Um ! ' Especially in the treatise 

* VitaBeat.^^yh\ ^^.83,1. 2>tf ^cTUj/f^i* and in the letters. 
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sponds to his moral destination, the more closely Chap. 
will he find himself connected with others, the more ^"^- 
purely will he apprehend this relationship, and the 
more entirely will he extend it to all men. The Uhivwtal 
Stoic principles respecting the natmal kinship of ffianHnd. 
mankind, and the disinterested help which we owe 
to all without exception, have found in Seneca one 
of their most eloquent assertors ; ' in his conception 
of this relation, however, the political element 
throughout recedes before the universally human 
element, and the severity of the moral judge before 
a loving gentleness which bears witness not only to 
the benevolent disposition of the philosopher but 
also to his accurate knowledge and impartial judg- 
ment of human nature. In political life Seneca 
can feel no confidence, which is not surprising con- 
sidering the age in which he lived, and his personal 
experiences : he finds the mass of mankind so evil 
that we cannot without moral injury make ourselves 
dependent on their favours, and the condition of the 
Commonwealth too hopeless for us to waste our 
strength upon it ; the individual state seems to him 
too small beside the great polity of mankind and of 
the world, and the activity of the statesman beside 
that of a teacher of the human race to allow of his con- 
fining himself to them. Those connections have for 
him a far greater charm * which are based upon firee 

' As is shown in PhU. d. Qt, Clement, i. 3, 4 9qt[.^ where we 

ni. L 286, 1 ; 287, 2; 299, 3. cannot suppose that what 

* Cf. MiA, III. i. 296 »qgi. ; Seneca says of the importance 

Bp. 14, 4 %qq, (cf . mpra^ 230, 7), of the ruler of the common- 

and, concerning politics also, 2>d wealth, apart from some ex- 
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Chap, choice and are regulated according to the needs and 

'__ peculiar character of the individual. To marriage 

he has devoted an entire treatise,* and we have every 
reason to suppose, from what we are told on the 
subject that Seneca held married life, of which he 
himself had full experience, in the highest estima- 
tion. A taste for friendship also appears in him in 
a very marked degree, and we have already seen 
that he has diflSculty in reconciling his need of 
friendship and his noble conception of this relation 
with the wise man's suflSciency for himself.^ But 
the real crown of his moral doctrine lies in the 
universal love of man, the purely human interest 
which bestows itself on all without distinction, even 
the meanest and most despised, which even in the 
slave does not forget the man ; ' in that gentleness of 
disposition which is so especially antagonistic to 
anger and hatred, tyranny and cruelty,* and which 

travagances of expression, is must have lost its charm for 

merely the language of a cour- the best of them, 

tier ; it was not only quite true * For the fragments of this 

according to the existing state treatise which, however, consist 

of things, but doubtless his for the most part of quotations 

own personal conviction that in from other authors and exam- 

the Roman empire as it was then pies of good and wicked women, 

constituted, the emperor (as cf. Haase, iii. 428 tqq. On the 

he says in o. 4) was the uniting view of marriage there enun- 

bond of the state ; and that the dated, cf . Phil. d. Chr. in. i. 293, 

pax Bomana^ the doniinatio 4 ; concerning Seneca's second 

i/rW«, was linked with his pre- wife (of the first we do not 

servation : OUm enim ita se know even her name) vid^ sv>p. 

induU reipubliccB Casar, ut se- p. 234, n. 

dud aUerum non posnt, sine * Vide Phil, d, €hr. HI. i 289 

vtrituque pemioie ; nam ut Uli itqq. 

viribus opus egt, ita et hide ' Ample authority for this is 

capxU. But if the republic quoted, T&u^. in. L299«fl'. 286,1. 

was abandoned, public service * A mode of thought which 
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considers nothing worthier of man and more accord- Chap. 

ing to nature, than forgiving mercy, and benevolence ' _ „ 

that is imselfish and disseminates happiness in secret, 
imitating the divine goodness towards the evil and 
the good; which, mindful of human weakness, would 
rather spare than punish, does not exclude even 
enemies from its goodwill, and will not return even 
injury with injury.* Seneca's dissertations on these 
subjects are among the most beautiful testimonies 
to the purity of moral conceptions arrived at by 
classical antiquity. In their content, as has already 
been shown, they entirely harmonise with the Stoic 
principles ; but they have manifestly arisen from a 
somewhat different idea of life and a milder temper 

also expresses itself in the de- punish where it ought, the 

cided repudiation of the in- other in punishing has regard 

human gladiatorial shows and to all really available grounds 

in censure of the Roman lust of extenuation ; it desires only 

for war. For the same reason, to carry out complete justice, 

and also on account of his De Clem. i. 6 ; De Ira^ ii. 9, 4 ; 

passionate disposition and want 10, 1 it[. 28 ; iii. 27, 3 (on the 

of self-control, those severe weakness of man — we should 

sentences were passed upon not be angry with error, but 

Alexander the Great which fur- pardon it) ; Bene/, iv. 26 sqq. 

nished such welcome material (how far, according to the 

for Seneca's rhetoric, Benef, i. example of the Gods, should 

13, 3 ; Clement, i. 25 ; De Iray favours be bestowed on the 

iii. 17, 1, 23, 1; Nat, Qu. vi. ungrateful ?); vii. 31 *$'. (wn^^ 

23, 2, etpasgim. malos pertinax honitas). As the 

* Cf . ^ 96, 62 ; Vit Beat, gods, in spite of all unthank- 

24,3; De ClemAAfS; Delra, fulness, continue unweariedly 

i. 6 ; De Otio. i. 4 ; De Ira, ii. to send rain upon the worthy 

32, 1; Benef. iii. 18-28; De and the unworthy, and patiently 

Clem. i. 18, 2 ; ii. 4; Ep. 31, bear with the error of those 

11; Vit. Beat. 24, 3. In De who misconceive them, so also 

Clem. ii. 4, he speaks of the should we act, and conquer in- 

possibihty of uniting mildness gratitude by benefits, as the 

with justice and the distinc- husbandman conquers unfruit- 

tion between this and culpable ful ground by tillage ; I, c. ii. 

neglect ; the one does not 9 $q, (hidden benefits). 
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Chap, than were found among the elder Stoics. The need 
^^^^' of community is stronger with Seneca than with 
them, and though the social nature and vocation of 
man is in both cases recognised with equal decision, 
in the older Stoics it appears more as the fulfilment 
of a duty, in Seneca more as an affair of inclination, 
of human affection, and of benevolence ; and hence 
he lays the chief stress on the virtues of the philan- 
thropic disposition. How closely this softening of 
the Stoic severity is connected with Seneca's deeper 
sense of human imperfection has already been in- 
dicated. 

From the same source we must also derive the 
His reli- relififious cast of his ethics. Here, too, he follows 

gitms tern- ° jni. iii 

perament. throughout the common tendency of his school. 
The will of Grod is to him the highest law ; to obey 
and to imitate that will, is the most universal com- 
mand,^ synonymous ' with the claim of life accord- 
ing to nature ; he perceives in reason and conscience 
the divine spirit dwelling in us ; * he bases the 
equality of all men on the proposition that God can 
take up his abode as well in the soul of a slave as 
in that of a nobleman ; and the union of the in- 
dividual with humanity on the thought of the gods 
who, with us, belong to the universe and govern it ; * 

* PhiLd. Or. III. i. p. 130. emplum sequi. L. c. vii. 31, 2 ; 
« The Deity here coincides F. Be. 15, 4-7 ; Ep. 16, 5 ; cf. 

with Nature, and, therefore, Bensf. vi. 23, 1 ; Provid. 5, 8. 
also the wiU of God with the ♦ Phil d. Or, IH. i. p. 319, 2 ; 

laws of nature. 320, 1. 

• Berief, iv. 25, 1 : Propod- » Ep, 31, 11 ; Y. Be. 20, 6 ; 
turn est nobis geotmdvm rerum Be OtiOy 4, 1 ; Phil. d. Or. HI. 
naturam vivere et Deorvm ex- i. p. 302, 2 j 296, 3. 
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he pressingly insists on a willing and joyfal ac- Chap. 

quiescence in the decrees of Providence, and sees in ^ ;_ 

this disposition the most secure foundation for the 
freedom and peace of mind of the wise man ; * but, 
at the same time, he would leave open to us as a 
last refuge the voluntary departure from life,^ and 
would have us accustom ourselves above all to a 
contempt for death, without which, he says, no 
happiness is possible.' In all these utterances there 
is nothing which does not flow from the true spirit 
of the Stoic doctrine. Even the proposition that 
no one can be good without the assistance of the 
deity is to be understood with Seneca wholly in the 
sense of that system ; the divine assistance which 
he claims is no supernatural aid, but coincides with 
the use of our reason and its natural powers.* If, 

* Ct.ibid. m. i. p. 304,1; test aliquis snpra fortnnam niH 
305, 1. ab illo adjtitus exswrgere ? Ule 

* Ibid. in. i. p. 306, 1. dot consilia magnifica et erecta, 

* Nat, Qu. vi. 32, 5 : Sivo- In unoquoque vi/rorvm horwrvm 
lumus esse felices, si nee ho- {qvis Detu inoertvm est) habitat 
nrnwrn nee Deortim nee rervm Deus, Similarly, Ep, 73, 15 : 
tifiwre vexaHf si despicere for' Non sunt Di fastidiosi non in- 
tummsnpervacuajfromittentemf vidi : admitttmt et adsoendent- 
levia minitantem, si volumus ibus manum porrigunt. Miraris 
tranquiUe degere et ipsis Dts de homineni ad Decs ire (through 
felicitate eontroversiam agere, the elevation of the mind and 
am,iina in expedite est habenda, will) ? Deiis ad homines venit, 
&c. immoy quod est propius, in ho* 

* This plainly results from a mines venit : nulla, sine Deo 
comparison of the passages in msns bona est. SemiTva in ootp 
which this proposition is ad- poribus hvmanis divina dispersa 
vanced. In Ep. 41, 2, after he sunt, qua si bonus cuU^ ex- 
bas said that there dwells in Hpit, sipiiUa origini prodetmt 
ns a divine spirit (by which et paria his^ ex qwibus orta switt 
nothing else is meant but su/rgimt, &c. The help of God 
reason and man's conscience), must, therefore, consist in this : 
he thus proceeds : Bonus vero that an effluence of the Deity 
vir sine Deo nerno est : cm po- as x6yos airfpfuiTiKhs is combined 

B 2 
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Chap, therefore, Seneca's doctrine is distingaished from 
^^' the elder Stoicism by its religious character, this must 
on no account be understood to mean that he was 
thereby carried into radical deviations from the Stoic 
system, but only that the importance assumed by 
the religious element in relation to the philosophical 
is peculiarly characteristic of him ; his distinction 
from the earlier Stoics is merely quantitative. That 
the religious point of view, however, acquired with 
him such great preponderance, we must attribute 
partly to the practical and popular cast of his philo- 
sophy and partly to his lively sense of human weak- 
ness and imperfection, which must naturally have 
disposed him to point more frequently and more 
emphatically to the support which the moral life of 
man finds in the belief in Grod and his guiding 
pow^r in the world, and in the human spirit. How 
pure, moreover, is Seneca's conception of religion ; 
how he keeps clear, not only of the belief of the 
people, but of the fallacies of Stoic orthodoxy ; how 
the plurality of gods is cancelled in the unity 
of the divine nature, and external worship in the 
spiritual cultus of the knowledge of God, and the 
imitation of his moral perfection, have already been 
shown.^ Here also Seneca appears as a worthy re- 
presentative of Soman Stoicism, in which a purer 



with a human body in the the power of atonements are 

spiritual nature of man. only defended very condition- 

^ Phil.d.Gr.JIIS.'g,^12gqq.\ ally; and Seneca elsewhere 

316, 5 ; 324, 1 ; 326, 1 ; 337, 3 ; treats such things simply as 

340 2. Even in the passages absurdities {Nat. Qu. iv. 4, 6). 
last quoted, soothsaying and 
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and freer view of religion had been implanted by Chap. 

Pansetius in its very commencement, and which it '. — 

had constantly maintained, as is seen by the example 
of a Scaevola, a Varro, and a Cicero.* To Panaetius, 
Seneca bears great resemblance in his whole mode 
of thought. Both postpone the theoretical doc- 
trines of their school to the practical, and seek to 
make the latter as fruitful as possible by a treat- 
ment generally comprehensible and an application 
to individual details: and in this endeavour they 
have no scruple about recurring to other than Stoic 
predecessors, or departing from the Stoic tradition 
on certain points. But these departures are far 
more considerable with Panaetius than with Seneca ; 
and on the other hand, with Seneca the ethical 
base of the earlier Stoicism, confidence in the 
moral power of man, is much more deeply shaken, 
and the feeling of hiunan weakness and defec- 
tiveness more vivid than seems to have been 
the case with Panaetius ; and while the healing 
of the morally diseased human race is regarded as 
the chief task of philosophy, there arises the fusion 
of philosophy with religion and the reaction of 
ethical dualism on metaphysics, by which the later 
Stoicism approximated more and more to Platonism. 

> * Cf. Phil, d, Gr, HI. i. p. 340, partly by his exposition of the 

1, and *wp. p. 49, 2 ; 170 9q. ; 176 Stoic theology in the second 

iqq. If in tne above sentences I book of the treatise De Natwra 

name Cicero beside Scaevola and Deorum^ from which some strik- 

Varro, this is justified partly ing passages are quoted, Phil, 

l>y his particular connection d, Gr. III. i. 311, 1; 314, 2. 
with the Stoic school, and 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE STOICS CONTINUED : MUSONIUS, EPICTETUS, MARCUS 

AURELIUS. 

Stoicism maintained on the whole the same charac- 
ter during the entire course of its further history, 
except that the traits by which Seneca had ahready 
diverged from the original direction of his school, 
ultimately asserted themselves more strongly. The 
rest of the Stoic philosophy known to us may there- 
fore, be discussed more concisely. 

A younger contemporary of Seneca's, Musonius 
Eufus,* who resided in Eome in the reigns of Nero 
and Vespasian,* was a distinguished teacher of philo- 
sophy,^ and was held in the highest estimation on 



* C, Mmonii Rufi ReUquice 
etApophthegmata cAnnot, Edid. 
J. Venhuizen Peerlkamp (Har- 
lem, 1822) ; the first 137 pages 
are taken from Petri Nieuw- 
landii Dissertatio de Musonio 
Rufo(yr\Ach. appeared in 1783) ; 
also, Moser, in Studien von 
BoAib nnd Creuzer^ vi. 74 sqq. 

« Tac. Ann, xiv. 59 ; xv. 71, 
and elsewhere. Vide the fol- 
lowing note. 

* Musonius Rufus, son of 
Capito (Suidas), is apparently 
identical with the Cajus Mu- 



sonius of whom Pliny (^Ep, iii. 
11, 6, 7) makes honourable 
mention. He was of good 
family, originally from Etruria 
(Tac. Ann, xiv. 69; Hiit, iii. 
81 ; Philostr. Apollon. vii 16), 
and more especially Volsinii 
(Suid. cf. the epigram Anthol. 
Lot, i. 79 ; vol i. 67, Burm). 
The year of his birth is un- 
known, but as he had already 
in 66 A.D. aroused the jealousy 
of Nero by his fame as a 
teacher of philosophy (T&c. 
Ann, XV. 71) and according to 
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account of his personal character. This philosopher Chap. 

TV 

confined himself even more decidedly than Seneca '___ 



Julian, ap. Said, then filled a letters which Mosonias is said 

public office, it can hardly be to have exchanged with Apol- 

supposed later than 20-30 A.D. lonius. How the * Tyrian ' Mn- 

An adherent of the Stoic school, soniosis related io our philo- 

the friend of Rubellius Plautus, sopher cannot be clearly ascer- 

with whom we find him in Asia tained, as we have seen (jni_p. 

Minor in the year 63 A.D. p. 199); but they seem to be 

Thrasea Psetus and Soranus, identical. He was probably 

whose death he afterwards recalled from exile by Galba 

revenged by the judicial prose- (cf . Epict. DitM, iii. 15, 14 ; Tac. 

cution of his accuser, the Higt. iii. 81); and when the 

miserable Egnatius Celer (Tac. philosophers were ordered to 

Ann. xiv. 69 ; HUt* iii. 81 ; iv* leave Rome by Vespasian he 

10, 40 ; Epict. Diss. i. 1, 26) alone was excepted (Dio Cass, 

was banished by Nero, 65 (Tac. Ixvi. 16) ; according to Themist. 

Aim. XV. 71 ; Bio Cass. bdi. 27; {Or. xiii. 173 c.) he had per- 

Muson.2i;p Stob. Floril. 40, 9, sonal relations with Titus. How 

p. 75 ; Themist. Or. vi. 72, d. ; long he lived we do not know ; 

vii. 94, a ; Suid., Movtr^v and but if he is really the person 

KopyovroSf instead of this, re- mentioned by Pliny he must 

presents him as put to death, have survived the reign of 

but this is a palpable error, Trajan. Nothing is related as 

arising perhaps tcom Justin, to any writings by him ; that 

{Apol ii. 8); according to which Stobaeus communicates 

Pmlostratus, I, c, his place of from him seems like an account 

banishment was Gyara, which given of his lectures by a dis- 

was visited from ^1 sides on ciple, and indicates the exLs- 

his account. The same author tence of Memorabilia, such as 

{Apol. V. 19) and the pseudo- those of Xenophon, or Arrian 

Lucian in his yiero, mention concerning Epictetus. Suidas 

that one Musonius was em- (UooKiuv) ascribes such i,TOfiyri' 

ployed in penal labour in the novtvfiara Mov<roovlov to Asi- 

proposed cutting of the isthmus, nius PoUio, a contemporary of 

Philostratus also (I c, iv. 35, Pompey. Ridiculous as this is, 

46) mentions a Babylonian it is probable that one Pollio 

Musonius, a wonderful phUo- had composed them ; but he is 

sopher, whom Nero threw into not to be identified (as has 

prison. But whether our Mu- been done by ancient and mo- 

sonius is here meant, and dem writers) with Claudius 

the 'RofijXj&vios of Philostratus Pollio, who according to Pliny 

should be altered to Bov\<rlvios, {3p, vii. 31, 5) had written a 

or discarded (vide Nieuwland, Liber de Vita Anm (older read- 

p. 30 iqq.) seems the more im- ing Musonii) Bassi, but rather 

material since these statements with the grammarian Valerius 

are as valueless as the absurd Pollio, who (Suid. I. c.) lived 
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Chap, to moral problems. He too starts from the general 
' bases of the Stoic system, and even its theoretic por- 



Practical tions were not neglected by him. Epictetus relates 
^^^P<^} that he practised bis scholars in the use of logical 
loiophy. forms, and demanded scrupulous accuracy with 
regard to them ; * a remark as to the origin of moral 
conceptions points to the Stoic theory of knowledge 
and its empiricism.^ He mentions in a similar 
manner certain physical doctrines; speaks of the 
unchangeable necessity of the universe, of the 
ceaseless change of all things to which everything, 
both in heaven and earth, is subject ; of the regular 
transition of the four elements one into another,' 
fulfilling itself through the same stages upward and 
downward ; of the divine nature of the heavenly 

under Hadrian, and was called tanohs Beiovs koI BeottStTs mv6- 

a philosopher. According to tiadav. There is a similar de- 

the description of the younger claration of Seneca, Ep, 120, 4 ; 

Pliny {Ep. iii. II) his son-in- cf. Ep. 120, 11. 

law, the Artemidoms whom * Stob. Floril, 108, 60. This 

Pliny so enthusiastically praises, fragment bears with some others 

is to be considered his disciple. {Floril. 19, 13 ; 20, 60, 61 ; 

* Diss. i. 7, 32. When Rufus Eel. ii. 366) the inscription : 
blamed him for not knowing "Poxupov ix rmv 'Eirucrfirov wtpl 
how to find what was wanting <f>i\las. That nothing more, 
in a syllogism, he excused him- however, is meant by this than 
self thus : fi^ yiip rh Kairirc^Xiov an account taken from Epic- 
iv4irfyri<r(if to which the other tetus (i. e. from a lost portion 
replied, iw^pdwo^ovy ivddBe rh of Arrian's dissertations) con- 
vapa\€iiF6fi€yov KaiFir(&\i6v iarip cerning an utterance of Mu- 
(* here is what you have over- sonius (cf . Schweighauser on 
looked, the chief thing ')• Epictet. iii. 196) is the less 

* Ap. Stob. Floril. 117, 8, 89 open to doubt, since Musonius 
(Mein.) : Man can attain to is always Rufus in Epictetus ; 
virtue : oh yhp MpwQh icoBfv and a comparison of Diss, iii. 
TotJros iinvo^ffai rks i^p^rks Ix®- 23, 29, with GeU. N. A. v. 1, 
/tt€i/ (etx.), ^ iir* avT^s rris ap- shows that he is the person 
Bponrelas ^iffeuSf ivrvx'^vr^s kif- intended. 

Bpdovois roiotffH rtffiv, olovs 6yTas 
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bodies ; ^ and as these are nourished by vapours, so Chap. 
(in agreement with the Stoics and Heracleitus) the ' 

soul, he says, is nourished by the evaporation of the 
blood ; the lighter and purer, therefore, our food is, 
the drier and purer wQl be the soul.^ Some other 
definitions, standing in close connection with ethics 
— such as those respecting the goodness and moral 
perfection of God, the natural kinship of man with 
God,^ the divine omniscience,* the divine law, the 
effluence of which is moral duty,* or virtue as an 
imitation of God ® — we should necessarily have pre- 
supposed to belong to him, even had no decided 
utterances on these subjects been handed down 
to us. To the popular religion he also accorded 
the * recognition allowed by the Stoic principles, 

* These are the gods for such as we conceive Him {Phil. 
whose nourishment the evapo- d. Chr. III. i. p. 140), so also for 
ration from the earth and from man, virtuous conduct alone is 
the waters is sufficient. according to nature. 

* Stob. I. c. Concerning the * Stob. FlorU. Exc. Jo. Dam. 
corresponding Stoic doctrines ii. 13, 126 ; Bd. iv. 218 (Mein). 
vide Phil. d. &r. III. i. 189. 4 and Musonius here infers from the 
196, 2. The observation {Floril. omniscience of the gods that 
79, 51, p. 94) that God has as- they require no demonstrative 
signed the faculty of thought to proof; and he applies this in 
the best protected place in the the manner discussed infra^ 
body, is of little importance; this p. 262; but the thought of 
may mean either the header the the omniscience of God admits 
breast (cf . ihid. m. i. p. 197, 2). of very forcible application in 

' Floril. 117, 8, p. 88. Man the way of ethical admonition, 
alone is a fil/ivfM $€ov upon the * Zoo. oit. 79, 51, p. 94. 
earth(similarlyl7,43,p.286);as • Cf. note 1 and Plut. Be 

there is nothing higher inGod Aere Alieno, 7, 1, p. 830, where 

than virtue (Musonius expressly a capitalist says to Musonius> 

enumerates the four fundar who wishes to borrow money : 

mental virtues) as virtue alone 6 Zebs 6 irorr^p^ %v ffb fnfjt.^ hoX 

makes him the perfect being, Cri\o7s, oh Zav^iierai, and the 

beneficent,friendly toman,and other laughingly replied, oii^^ 

exalted above all weaknesses, $ay6i^€i. 
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IX. 



Chap, without apparently troubling himself with any 
speculative justification or interpretation of it.^ But 
with scientific enquiry as such, with a knowledge 
that carries its end and purpose in itself, Musonius 
has no concern. We see this already from the fact 
that among the many sayings and discussions of his 
that have been preserved to us,^ the theoretical doc- 
trines of his school are only mentioned in a casual 
and superficial manner. But he has himself spoken 
most definitely on this subject. Men are to be 
regarded as sick, from a moral point of view ; in 
order to be cured they require continual medical 
treatment.^ Philosophy must supply this need. 

* In this respect, however, the same way Musonius (^Floril. 

there is little to be quoted 85, 20, end) argues against 

from these fragments. The luxury that it hinders the ful- 

deity is called Zeus, and the lilment of our duties ; among 

divine law the law of Zeus others, the duties connected 

(FlorU. 79, 51, p. 94); the with service to the gods, 

stars are treated as gods (sii^. * There are in all, more than 

p. 249, 1) ; and asChrysippus had fifty of them and among these 

blamed the unmarried state as many of considerable length ; 

an offence against Zeus Game- inVenhuizen Peerlkamp's work 

lios (Phil. d. Or. III. i. 293, 2) so they occupy 135 pages. 

Musonius urges, among other ' Plut. Coh, Ira, 2, p. 453 : 

things, against the exposure of icol u^v ^v ye fiefiviificBa Movtros- 

children, that it is a crime vlov koXwv %v i<rriv, & 2ti;AAa, rh 

against the varp^oi deol and Seiv kel Bepavevofiivovs $iovu rohs 

Zevs tfiAyvios (Floril. 75, 15) ; <r(&(€<rdai /i^AAovras. Gell. N, 

and in favour of marriage he A. v. 1, 2, and infra p. 252, 3. 

says that Hera, Eros, and This point of view, under which 

Aphrodite have it under their the Cynics first represented 

protection ; while the observa- philosophy (vide Phil. d. Or. II. 

tion : QeoX ykp ivirpoireiovffiv av- i. 285, 3) becomes strikingly 

rhv, Kadh vofii(ovrai vap* kvBpd- prominent everywhere after the 

irois, fi€yd\oi, even if we sub- beginning of the first century 

stitute vofil(€rai and thus render A.D. ; examples have already 

the assertion less startling, still come before us (sti^jp. p. 77, 3 ; 237, 

points the distinction between 2) and we shaU meet with others 

the popular and the philoso- among Stoics, Platonists, and 

phical notion of the gods. In Neo-Pythagoreans. 
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Philosophy is the only way to virtue,* and there- Chap. 
fore occupation with it is necessary for every one, ' 

^ven for women;* but conversely virtue is the 
only end and content of philosophy; to philo- 
sophise means to learn and to practise the principles 
of conduct according to duty.* A philosopher and 
a righteous man are therefore synonymous ; * virtue 
and philosophy are only diflferent designations for 
the same thing. But whereas Socrates and Plato 
understood this proposition in the sense that virtue 
is merely the fruit of a real and fundamental know- 
ledge, Musonius, on the contrary, agrees with the 
Cynics that true wisdom can be attained without 
nauch knowledge by means of moral endeavour. 
Philosophy requires few doctrines, and may dispense 
with theorems in which the Sophists take such de- 
light ; what is necessary m^y well be learned even in 
the occupations of the spade and the plough.^ Virtue 
is far more a thing of custom than of instruction, for 
the vicious habits of men are only to be overcome by 

* Stob. FloHL 48, 67, where ireiv 5ir«y fiu&<rovrai koXms, threp 
we read : ^Uaios 8i »«* ttv ^ri rh<t>i\o<ro<f>€7vi<m; Floril,Q7, 20j 
Tis fi^ iirKrrdfitvos 9iKaio<r{nnriv end : ov yhp 8i) ^iKoffotpeiv ere- 
&Kot6v rl icri ; but this is im- pov ri <f>alv€rcu hv fj rh k irptwei 
possible without philosophy, icol & irpo(HiKti \iy<p fiky kifa(rrruv 
Likewise in regard to <rv^po<Hnfri Ipytp 5i irpdrruv. 

and the other virtues. There- * Floril. 79, 51 : rh Z4 yt ehai 

4Eore : iras koI rlva rp6icov ^{>- iLyaBhv r^ <piK6ffo<pov c7vai rahr6v 

pairo &v ris ficuriAevtrai ^ fii&pcu 4<rri. Similarly 48, 67 : the 

KoK&Sf cl fi^ <pi\o&o<lyfiff€ify, good prince is necessarily a 

* Floril, Jo, Banuutc, ii. 13, philosopher, and the philoso- 
123, 126 (iv. 212 sqq. 220 sqq, pher is necessarily fit to be a 
Mein). prince (?), (cf. snp, note 1). 

* Loc, cit, ii. 13, 123, end, « Loo, cit, 56, 18, p. 338 sq. 
p. 216: tpiXoffoipia KoKoKiuyaOias Musonius here shows that the 
4(rrlv hriT'fiSevffis iceti ov^kv trtpov calling of a husbandman is 
(thus Floril. 48, 67) ; I, o, ii. best fitted for a philosopher. 
13, 126, p. 221 : inruv icol ffno* 
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Chap, opposite habits.* The disposition to virtue, the germ 
• of virtue, is implanted in all men by nature ; * if we 
have before us an unspoiled pupil of a good dispo- 
sition, it needs no lengthy argument to convey to 
him right moral principles and the right estimation 
of goods and evils ; a few convincing proofs, indeed, 
are better than many ; the main point is that the 
conduct of the teacher should correspond with his 
principles, and that similarly the disciple should live 
according to his conviction.* To this practical end, 
then, according to Musonius, all instruction should 
work. The teacher of philosophy should not pro- 
duce applause but improvement; he should ad- 
minister to his hearers the moral medicine that they 
require ; if he does this in the right way, they will 
not have time to admire his discourse, they will be 
completely occupied with themselves and their con- 
science, with feelings of shame, repentance, and 
exaltation.* In this manner Musonius himself tried 
to work upon his disciples ; he spoke so forcibly to 
their hearts that each individual felt as if per- 
sonally struck ; * he made the entrance to his school 

> Loc, cit. 29, 78, with which from all, and all lay claim to 

the statement of Lucius (sup. the honour of it (cf . PhU. d. Or. 

p. 199) in the Exo. e. Jo, Dam. UI. i. 224, 2). 

i. 7, 46 (vol. iv. 169 sq. Mein.) » Stob. Floril. Exc. e Jo. 

entirely agrees. Dam. ii. 13, 126 (iv. 217 sqq- 

^ Udvrts 4>^<r€i 'K€<piKafi€v o0- M.) 

T«$ fi<rT€ (pv ivdfiapr'firus icol * Gell. N. A, v. 1 ; Epict. 

Ka\us . . . (ttvciK^v clvai inco^o- Disi. iii. 23, 29. 

\^v Tp rov kpOpcbirov ^vxv *P^5 * Epict. I. e. : roiyapovp otkus 

KakoKiLyadiav Koi <rir4pfjLa iptrris (\tytVf &<rff %Kaarov rifiMv fca- 

iKdffrtfi rifjuov iv^lvau, where this 04ifi€vov oUffOai 5ri ris Tort a^hp 

is proved (ap. Stob. Eol. ii. 426 9M$4fi\riKcv' ofhws <J»t€to T«r 

sq.)hj the argument that the yiyofi4vay, oSrof vph i^aXfutP 

laws demand moral conduct irlOet rk iKdorov Kcucd. 
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more difficult, in order to separate the stronger chap. 
natures from the weaker and more efiFeminate ; ^ he IX. 
sought to brace their force of will by the thought of 
the difficulties life would bring to them ; ' and we 
may well believe that the influence of such instruc- 
tion must have been very important and lasting on 
the character of those who enjoyed it. But we cannot 
expect that a philosopher who so decidedly subor- 
dinated scientific problems to practical influence, 
should distinguish himself by originating new 
thoughts or even by the firmer establishment and 
logical development of a doctrine already existing. 
If, therefore, in most of the fragments of Musonius 
we must acknowledge the purity of mind and cor- 
rectness of moral judgment which they exhibit, we 
cannot estimate their scientific value very highly. 
What we mostly find in them is merely an application 
of the recognised Stoical principles which sometimes 
becomes so minute that the philosopher, after the 
example of Chrysippus, does not even disdain to 
give precepts on the growth of the hair and beard.^ 
On certain points the Stoic principles are exaggerated ; 
Musonius exceeds the bounds of Stoicism and ap- 
proximates partly to the simplicity of the Cynics and 
partly to the asceticism of the Neo-Pythagoreans; at 
other times he deduces, even from thence, such pure 

* Loc. cit. iii. 6, 10. koXw (to treat this better) trapit 

' Loc. cit. i. 9, 29 : ofhu icol croG ainh Xafiuv Zvvdutvos. 
^Vov^oi iF€ipd(<ioy fit eUdei \4yeiv' » Floril. 6, 62, where Muso- 

avfi^trtrai <rot rovro icol rovro nius, like Chrysippus before him 

{rwh rov Seo-iTi^rov. KiifAov vphs (Athen. xiii. 665, a), expresses 

aifrhv kiroKpwafihov, Sri Mpd^- himself strongly against the 

vipw rl oivf 1^, iK€ivov vapa- cutting of the hair and beard. 
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Chap, and yet humane precepts as were not universal in 
' the Stoic school itself. His leading thought is the 
inner freedom of man. But this is linked to two con- 
ditions, (1) the right treatment of that which is in 
our power, and (2) submission to that which is not 
in our power. In our power is the use we make 
of our ideas, and on this depends all virtue and 
happiness. All the rest is out of our power ; that we 
must, therefore, leave to the course of the universe, 
and must be satisfied and happy with whatever it 
brings us.^ From this standpoint Musonius judges 
the value of things ; in harmony with his school he 
declares virtue to be the only good, and wickedness 
the only evil ; everything else, riches and poverty, 
pleasure and pain, life and death, are indifiFerent ; ' 
he requires that we should defend ourselves against 
the troubles of life, not by external means but by 
elevation above the external, and indifiFerence towards 
it; ^ that, for example, we should regard exile as no 
evil, but should feel ourselves at home in the whole 

* Stob. Eel. ii. 356 : rS»v tv- ivirpi^ai ry K6<rfi<fi, koI cTtc 

ruv rh fihv i<l>* rin7v $d€ro 6 Oehs rwv irax^oav Z4oiro ^rc r^s va- 

Tck 8' oH. i<p* rifiTv fi^v rh iccUAkt- rplhos rfr« rod trdafxaros cfrc 

rov KoU <rirov9ai6TaroVf f h^ Koi drovovVf &(rfi4vov5 vapax^p^^V' 

ahrhs €d8of/i«v i<rrl, r^v XPV<Fiv Cf. Flat'il. 7, 23 (/i^ dvo-x^paivc 

r&v (fHunaffiay, rovro ykp opd&s rats tr^purriffeffiv) ; h c, 108, 60, 

yiyvifitvov i\fv$€pia iarrlv eijpoia where from the thought of the 

ehOvfila thffrdO^ia, rovro 8^ icol necessity of the course of the 

Hicri iffrl Koi v6fios K(d ffw^po- world and of the change of all 

0-^ KoX ^{ffivaffa i.per'fi. ri, 8' things, is deduced the moral 

&Wa iriina oitK ^4>' rifuv ^irot^- application that the condition 

(raro. oIkovv koI rffias (rvfulffi- of a harmonious life is the 

<l>ovs xp^ T^ ^^V y€v4(r0ai icol ^KBvra S^x^'''^^ rivayKcua, 
ra{njt Zi€\6vras rk irpdyuara ruv ^ Eloril. 29, 78, p. 16; cf. 

/A^v i<f>^ ^fiiv irdvra rpiirov im-i- QeU. N", A, xvi. 1. 
»o<€«r6cu, rh 8i /i^ i<p* rifuv » Sup. p. 263, 2. 
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world,* that we should neither seek death nor shun Chap. 

IX 

it.* In order to attain this strength of mind, how- 



ever, man needs not only the most continual moral -^^ ethia. 
practice and the most unremitting attention to 
himself,^ but also bodily hardening/ Musonius, 
therefore, admonishes us to learn to endure bodily 
exertions, deprivations, and hardships ; ^ he desires 
to lead us back as much as possible, in regard to 
food, clothing, and domestic arrangements, to a 
state of nature ; * he goes further, and with Sextius 
and the Neo-Pythagoreans, counsels us to avoid the 
eating of flesh, because this is not according to 
nature for man, and because, as he thinks, it en- 
genders thick and cloudy evaporations which darken 
the soul and weaken the power of thought.^ On 
the other hand he cannot agree with many of the 

* Cf . the lengthy discussion runt ' is also quite in accord- 

ap. Stob. FIotU, 40, 9, which ance with his spirit — that he 

finally comes to the conclusion prevented Rubellius Plautus 

that as banishment robs a man from escaping, by means of an 

of neither of the four principal insurrection, the death with 

virtues, it robs him of no real which Nero threatened him. 
good; it cannot injure the good « Cf . Stob. Floril. 29, 78, and 

man, and the bad man is in- the expression (ap. Gell. N, A. 

jured by his wickedness and xviii. 2, 1), remittere animiim 

not by banishment. q^uisi amittere egt. 

« Cf. Phil. d. Gr.ni. i. 306,4, * For the body, he says (ap. 

5. It is in entire agreement with Stob. I. «.), must be maide the 

this that Musonius (ap. Epict. serviceable tool of the mind. 

Dim. i. 26 »q.) blames Thrasea and with it the soul also will 

because he desired death rather be strengthened. 
thMi exile ; for we should nei- * Stob. I, o. ; Pliny, Ep. iii. 

ther, he says, choose the harder 11, 6, praises in Artemidorus 

instead of the easier, nor the («t^.p.246,3,end),besidesother 

easier instead of the harder, excellences, his hardiness, mo- 

but regard it as a duty kpKn'iff' deration, and abstemiousness. 
9ai T^ Mofi4ytp, The story • Stob. Floril. 1, 84 ; 18, 38 ; 

which Tacitus (Ann. xiv. 69) 8, 20 ; 94, 23. 
relates with a qualifying * f e- ^ Zoc, cit, 17, 43, mp. 249, 2. 
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Chap. Stoics who carry the self-dependence of the wise 
' man to the point of dissuading even from marriage ; 
he is himself a warm advocate of a connection so 
natmral, and, in a moral point of view, so beneficial ; 
and gives very good and wholesome precepts on the 
subject.^ He sets himself still more decidedly 
against the immoral courses which the elder Stoics 
had not unconditionally excluded, for he condemned 
all unchastity in or out of marriage,^ as also the 
custom of the. repudiation and exposure of children,' 
so common in antiquity, and justified even by Plato 
and Aristotle, The gentle disposition which guides 
him in all this is also shown in the proposition that 
it is unworthy of man to revenge injuries, partly 
because such faults as a rule arise from ignorance, 
partly because the wise man cannot really be injured, 
and not the sufiFering but the doing of wrong is to 
be regarded as an evil and a disgrace/ When, how- 
ever, he condemns on this principle the judicial 
indictment of offences, we recognise the onesided- 
ness of a standpoint where elevation above external 
things has become indifiFerence to them, and has 
degenerated into a denial of their interconnection 
with things within. 
Epictetits. With Musonius is connected his famous disciple 

» Loc, cvt. 67, 20 ; 69, 23 ; 70, himself Mmoni soboJes, lare 

14 ; cf . Phil. d. Gr. III. i. 293, 2, cretus Volsinienn. 
and sup. p. 246, 3. He himself ' Zoe. cit. 6, 61. 
was married, for Artemidoros » Loc, dt. 75, 15; 84, 21; 

was his son-in-law (sup, p. 246, cf. 9up. p. 250, 1. 
3, end), and in the Program, * Loc. dt. 19, 16 ; 40, 9; Schl. 

Anfhol. Lot. i. 79 (vol. i. 57, 20, 61. 
Burm.) Testus Avienus calls 
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Epictetus, a Phrygian who Kved in Borne under Chap. 

Nero and his successors, went in the reign of ' 
Domitian to Nicopolis, and seems to have died in 
that of Trajan.^ In the discourses * of this philo- 

* Bpictetus* native city was sible. Even Spartian's state- 

Hierapolis in Phrygia (Snid. ment {Hadr. 16), that Hadrian 

'Et^.). He himself was a associated with him in summa 

slave of Epaphroditus, the familicmtate is somewhat sos- 

fieedman of Nero (Said., Epict. picioos, as Hadrian's accession 

J!>iM. i. 19, 19 ; cf . i. 1, 20 ; to the throne (117 A.D.) is more 

1 26, 11 ; Gellius, N, A. ii. 18, than 50 years removed from 

10; Macrob. Sat, i. 11, 45; the time when Epictetns seems 

Simpl. in Epict. Enchirid. c. 9, to have heard Musonius in 

p. 102, Heins.), weak in body Rome ; but the last years of 

and lame (Simpl. I. o, ; cf. his life may nevertheless have 

Epict. Enchir. 9; Celsus, ap. extended to the reign of Ha- 

Orig. c. CeU. vii. 7 ; Suid. and drian, or this emperor may have 

others : according to Simplicius become acquainted with him 

he was lame from his youth ; before he came to the throne, 

according to Suidas he became He himself makes mention of 

so through sickness ; according Trajan (i?m. iv. 5, 17 ; cf. iii. 

to Celsus, through the iU- 13, 9). The consideration in 

treatment of his master, who which Epictetus was held by 

may indeed have used him his contemporaries and later 

harshly, judging from the quo- authorities is attested, among 

tation s^ip. p. 253, 2), and lived others, by Gellius, who calls 

in great poverty (Simpl. Z.c. and him (ii. 18, 10) philosophus 

on c. 33, 7, p. 272 ; Macrob. Lc). noHlis^ and (in xviii. 194) Tnaxi- 

While he was yet a slave he m'usphilo80p?iomm;a}sohj'M.SLr' 

heard Musonius (Epict. Diss, cus Aurelius (trp. laur. i. 7), who 

i. 7, 32 ; 9, 29 ; iii. 6, 10 ; 23, thanks his teacher, Rusticus, 

29). In the sequel he mus"^ even in mature age, for having 

have become free. Under Do- made him acquainted with 

mitian he must have left Rome the MemoraMlia of Epictetus ; 

{sup. p. 190, 1, end) with the cf . likewise Lucian, Adv. Ind. 

other philosophers (Grell. N. A, 13 (who relates that an ad- 

XV. 11, 5 ; Lucian, Peregr. 18) : mirer of Epictetus bought his 

he betook himself to Nicopolis earthenware candlestick for 

in Epirus (Gell. I. c. Suidas), 3,000 drachmas) ; Simpl. in 

where Arrian heard him (Epict. Enchir, Prof. p. 6 sq. and many 

-Oiw. ii. 6, 20 ; 1, Praf. ; cf . iii. others. 

22, 62). According to Suidas * These are the AtarptjSal and 

and Themistocles {Or. v. 63, the *E7X€ip(8toF. Arrian wrote 

he lived until the reign of down the former, as he says in 

Marcus Aurelius : this, how- the preface, after Epictetus as 

ever, is chronologically impos- f wthfully as possible, in the 

8 
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Chap, gopher, recorded by his admirer Arrian,* the problem 
' of philosophy is likewise restricted to its moral 
HU dis' operation. According to Epictetus, to philosophise 
t7^ed is t« learn what t« desire and what to avoid.^ The 
byArrian. beginning of philosophy is the consciousness of a 
Moral man's own weakness and need of help : he who is to 

practice ^ 

the end ^| become good must first be convinced that he is evil.* 

first instance for his own use, diian, in 133 A.D., as prefect of 
and only published them when Cappadocia, he held the hostile 
copies of them had began to Albanians in check (Dio Cass, 
be taken without his co-opera- I. c.). He afterwards rose to 
tion. The * Handbook * he com- the consulate fPhot. Cod. 68, 
piled later, partly from the Suid. ; &H)p Tufiodav iy roh irpc^- 
Dissertations (Simpl. in Epict. rots, he is called by Lucian, 
Man, Prcef., according to a Alex, 2). From this we see 
letter of Arrian to Mas»alenus). that, though belonf^ng to a Ni- 
He also wrote about the life comedian family(Phot.<7o<?. 58), 
and end of Epictetus (Simpl. he possessed the right of Roman 
I. c). The latter work is pro- citizenship, whether he himself 
bably identical with the twelve had received it or one of his 
books 'O/itA^at *EirticT^Tou men- ancestors (probably from one 
tioned by Photius (Cod. 68) ; of of the Flavian emperors). He 
the eight books of Aiarpi^ai, to was also an Athenian citizen, 
which the same writer alludes, and was named after the man 
we have still four, and of the whom he imitated as author 
other numerous fragments most and general, U€vo<t>up or p4os 
are in Stobaeus. I quote Ar- Uevoip&v (Arrian. I)fi Venat. 1, 
nan's writings on Epictetus 4, 6, 6 ; Phot. I. c, Suid.). Ac- 
simply under Epictetus' name, cording to Phot. I. c. and Said. 
That Epictetus himself wrote he lived till the reign of Mar- 
much (Suid.) is manifestly cus Aurelius. Concerning his 
false. writings, cf. Fabric. Bibliath, 
> Flavins Arrianus (Dio Cass, v. 91 sqq, Harl. ; Miiller, FrcLgm, 
Ixix. 16, attests the name Fla- HUt. Or, iii. 686. The Arrian 
vius) was bom and grew up in whose meteorology is often 
the Bithynian town of Nico- quoted is not the Stoic; cf. 
media, where he was also priest Ideler, ArUt, Meteor, i. 138. 
of Demeter and Eore (Arrian. ' Diss. iii. 14, 10 : K<d trx^^hv 
ap. Phot. Cod, 93). Under rh ipiKocixptTv rovr* ^cm, CnT^^^ 
l^jan we find him with Epic- ir&s iv^^x^rai i.irapairo^iirrws 
tetus at Nicopolis (see the two 6f>4^u xpV(rBcu koX iKKkiaei, 
last notes and Lucian, Alex. 2, ' Diss. ii. 11, 1 : iipx^ ^iXo- 
and elsewhere); under Ha- <ro<t>la5 'KapitrijvB^pw (not B^pw) 
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The philosopher is a physician to whom the sick come, Chap 
and not the healthy ; * he must not only instruct 



his scholars, but help and cure them ; of what use and pro- 
is it to display his learning before them, to develop ^^/^ 
dogmas, however true they may be, or to provoke sophy, 
their applause by proofs of his cleverness ? The 
most necessary and important thing is rather that 
he should speak to their consciences, that he should 
bring them to the feeling of their wretchedness and 
ignorance ; that he should call forth in them the 
first resolve of amendment ; that he should make 
them philosophers, not in their opinions, but in 
their behaviour ; ^ in a word, that he should produce 



airrofxivois ain^s avvatffOr\ffts r^s only in order to applaud thy 

o^ov iL<T0€vclas K<d iiZvptmlas fine oratory ? (Similarly iii. 21, 

v€p\ rh, kvayKoia, Fr. 3 (Stob. 8.) rovro ^uKpdrris iiroUi ; rovro 

Floril, I, iS) : el fioiXci iyadhs Ziivuv; rovro KXedydris. And also 

fTvoi, irhrevffov tri. Kouchs el, Cf . (passing over other utterances), 

Seneca, sup. p. 273, 2. ii. 19. Bpictetus is here asked 

* IHss.m,23t30:iarpu6vi<rriv, what he thinks of the Kvpieiup 
h^pes, rh rod <l>i\oa'6<f>ov <rxo' (PW. /f. 6^. 11.1.230,4), and he 
\€ioir oh 8€i TiffBivras i^eXOeiv^ replies that he has as yet come 
iAX* kXyfiffavras. ^px^cOe ykp to no opinion thereupon ; but he 
ohx hyieiSy &c. Cf . Fr. 17 (Stob. knows that very much has been 
Flor. iv. 94), and Mtisonius, written about it. Has he read 
svp. p. 733, 2; 734, 6 sq. the treatise of Antipater on 

* IHss. iii. 23, 31, Bpictetus the subject? No ; and he does 
continues : You come, not as not wish to do so : what does 
healthy people, iAA.* 6 fxkv Zfioy the reader gain from it 7 <^A.va- 
^Kfi€$\7jK^Sy d 8* i.7r6<rr7ifia ^X'^^f p6repos ^(rrat K(d &Kaip6r€poSf 
& 5i <ripiyya ^x^"* ^ ^^ icc^aXoA.- fj vvv iari. Such things are 
ywv. elr* iyif KoBiffos hfuv \4yw worth just as much as the 
voriixdrut Koi hri<f>covri/jLdria, Xv* learning of the grammarians 
d/(67s lKaiv4(raan4s fie i^4\07jr€^ 6 about Helen and the island of 
li^y rhv Zfiop iK<l>4p<ov oTov eitrfi- Calypso. But even with ethical 
veyK€Vy 6 9k r^v K€<J>a\^v &(ra6ras doctrines it is generally the 
^Xova-av, &c. And shall the same thing. Men relate to one 
young men make long journeys, another the principles of a 
leave their parents and belong- Chrysippus and a Cleanthes, as 
ings, and spend their property, they relate a history from Hel- 

8 2 
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Chap, on them the deep moral impression which Epictetus 
himself had received from Musonius, and his 
scholars in like manner received from Epictetus.* 
Inferior From this point of view Epictetus could of 

Ihec^^ioal ^^^^"^^ ascribe to theoretical knowledge, as such, only 
kTwrc' a very subordinate value ; and this must especially 
^^' hold good of that part of philosophy which mani- 
festly stood in the most distant connection with 
ethics, namely logic. The chief thing in philosophy is 
the application of its doctrines ; next to this stands 
the proof of them; only in the third rank comes 

lanicus ; but if somebody were tous, i\€vd4pov5, cvpoovmaSt et- 
to remind one of these disciples Baifiovovvras, els rhy Behy d^o- 
of the philosophers during a p&vras iv irainX fiiKp^ koL fieyikif. 
shipwreck or a trial before the Your purpose is to learn this, 
emperor, that death and ban- Ztk rl oZv oIk iiv^erar, ^vari 
ishment are not evils, he would fxoi r^v alrlav. It can only lie 
regard it as an outrageous in you, or in me, or in both, 
mockery. Of what use, then, is ri oZv ; OiXere i,p^<&n€0d rote 
such a philosophy ? Deeds must roiainriv ivifioX^v KOfd(fiv iw- 
show to what school a man ravOa- tA /t^XP' ^^^ iupajier 
belongs. But most of those hp^dafxeda fiSvov, irurr€{><rar4 /aoi 
who call themselves Stoics km 6ilf€<r0€. A furfher example 
prove themselves to be rather of the manner in which Epic- 
Epicureans, or, at the most, tetus admonished his pupils is 
Peripatetics of the laxest sort, given in Di^s, i. 9, 10-21. 
^rwiKhv 8i iel^are fioi^ et riva * Concerning Musonius, wi^ 
^X^TC . . . 8€t|oT^ fioi Tivh, yo' sup. p. 252 ; concerning Epic- 
ffovyra koL ^hrvxovyra, kivZv' tetus, Arrian, Diss, Prcrf. 8 iQ. : 
vtioyra K<d ehrvxovyraf &c. iirfl Kotl \4yay avrhs obieyhs ftX- 
^vxh^ 8€i|(iTfi0 ris ifiay kyQpdyirov \ov ZriKos ^v i^icficyoSf trt ji^i 
d4\oyros 6ixoyywfioy^<rai r^ d€^ Kiyija'ai rks yvt&fws ray h.Kov6vr»v 
. . . fiil ipyurO^yaiy fi^ <f>dov7i(rcu irphs tA fi4\ri<Tra. If his dis- 
. . . B^hv 41 Mp^ov iviBv' courses, as reported by Arrian, 
fkovyra y€y4<r0cu . . . 8e(^oT€. did not accomplish this, iAX* 
iXX' obK ^X*^*' '^^ **^^ abrois 4K€iyo tffTwcray ot iyrvyxdyovrts, 
ifiTraiCere ; &;c. Kcd yvy 4yit /xky 5x1, aOrhs dirSrc ^Xeyey avrobs, 
irat^cvr^s cl/ti 6fi4r€pos' ifieis 8^ kydyieri ^y rovro Trdax^iy rhy 
trap* 4fio\ iraiBeieffBe. My pur- iucpo^fityoy airov^ Ihrep iKetyos 
pose is, &7ror€\4(rai tfias &/c«Ai5- aitrhy ira0€ty iifioiXtro. 
rovSf i.yayayKdffrovSf kvapajro^la"' 
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the doctrine of proof, the scientific method, for that Chap. 
is only necessary on account of the proof, and proofs , 
are only necessary on account of their application.* 
However useful and indispensable, therefore, logic 
may be in order to protect us from fallacies, and 
though accuracy and thoroughness are undoubtedly 
necessary in its pursuit,* yet logic cannot be an end 
in itself ; the question is not that we should be able 
to explain Chrysippus and solve dialectic difficulties, 
but that we should know and follow the will of 
nature, that we should attain the right in what we 
do and avoid;' the only unconditioned end is 
virtue ; dialectic is a tool in its service,^ the art of 
speech is merely a subordinate help, which has 
nothing to do with philosophy as such.* In accord- 
ance with these principles, Epictetus seems to have 
occupied himself very little with dialectic questions ; 
at any rate the written records of his doctrine con- 
tain not a single logical or dialectical discussion. 
Even the refutation of scepticism gives him little 
concern ; he declares it to be the greatest stubborn- 
ness to deny self-evident things ; he says he has not 



' Man, c. 62. Epictetus else- trouble ourselves about this last 

where {DUi. iii. 2 ; ii. 17 ; 15 point unless we are dear about 

H' 29 gq.) distinguishes three the two first, 

problems of philosophy: the * JOiss. i. 7; c. 17; ii 26; 

first and most necessary is that vide swp. p. 248, 1. 

it should set us free from • Diss, i. 4, 6 tqq. ; ii. 17, 27 

OTir passions ; the second, that sqq. ; iii. 2 ; c. 21, 1 sqqr^ ii. 19 

it should make us acquainted sqq, (vide previous note) \ c. 18, 

with our duties ; the third that 17 sq. ; Man, 46. 

it should strengthen ourconvic- * JHss, i. 7, 1 ; Man. 62. 

tions with irrefragable proofs ; > IHss, L 8, 4 sqq. ; ii 23. 
and he insists that we should not 
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Chap, time to contend with such objectij|ns; for his 
' part he has never taken hold of a broom when he 
wished to take up a loaf of bread ; he finds that 
the sceptics themselves act in the same way, 
and put food into the mouth and not into the eye ; ^ 
finally he encounters them with the old reproach 
that they cannot deny the possibility of know- 
ledge without maintaining its impossibility.^ Of 
the proper signification of scepticism and of the 
necessity of its scientific refutation he has no idea. 
He is just as little concerned about the investiga- 
tions of natural philosophy; indeed, he expressly 
agrees with the saying of Socrates, that enquiry 
into the ultimate constituents and causes of thisgs 
passes our understanding, and could have no value 
in any case.* If, therefore, he generally presup- 
poses the Stoic theory of the universe, he not only 
institutes no independent inquiries in that sphere, 
but even in the doctrines of his school there are 
very few points — only the universal bases of the 
Stoic conception of the world, and especially the 
theological definitions — ^which attract his attention. 
He is full of the thought of Grod, who knows our 

* Diss. i. 6 ; 27, 15 sqq, ; ii. Opcnrlyji yviJ^fiy d 8i Koi rh (d- 
20, 28. Kurra dciri ris €hai JcoToXiprr^ 

* Diss. ii. 20, 1 sqq. &XA.' oZv rl 6<l>€\os icaToXij^cK- 
» Fr. 75 (Stob. Mor. 80, 14) : rav, &c. This discussioa pro- 

rl fJkoi fJL4\€if ifnicrl, irSrepov i^ fesses to be a commentary on 

irSfiuv, fj i^ 6fioiofi€pwv, fj ix the Socratic theoiy, as we see 

TTvphs Koi yjjs <rvv4ffrr\K€ rh 6yra ; by the word ^<ri, which is 

oh yhp iipKeT fxaBtiv r^v ob<rlay afterwards repeated ; but it is 

rod iyaQov koI kokov, &c. rk 5' nevertheless unmistakable that 

forip '^fjuis x^h^^^ ^i^f ^'^'•voL Epictetus adopts the same 

rvxhv fjkkv lucardXrtKrd i<rriv dv- standpoint himself. 
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words and intentions, from whom comes all good. Chap. 
in whose service the philosopher stands, without '■ 

whose commission he may not go to his work, whom jteligums 
he should have always before his eyes.^ He proves *^*^/*^ 
the guidance of Providence by the unity, order, and 
interconnection of the universe;^ he praises the 
paternal care of God for men, the moral perfection 
which makes Him a pattern for us.' He recognises 
in the world the work of God, who has ordered all 
for the best : has made the whole perfect and fault- 
less and formed all its parts to correspond with the 
necessity of the whole, has destined all men to happi- 
ness and furnished them with the conditions of it ; ^ 
he extols, in the spirit of his school, the adaptation 
of means to ends in the universe, which he says 
meets us so clearly at every step that our whole life 
should be an unceasing song of praise to the Deity ; ^ 
and, like his school, he condescends to point out 
this adaptation even in the smallest and most ex- 
ternal things ; ^ he does not allow himself to be dis- 
turbed in his faith even by the apparent evils and 
injustices in the world, having learned from the 
Stoa to reconcile these also with the perfection of 
God and his worksJ This belief in Providence, 
however, Epictetus, in the true fashion of the 
Stoics, always refers primarily to the imiverse, 

* I shall recur to this later * Diss, iv. 7, 6 ; iii. 24, 2 sq. 
on. Meanwhile, cf. Diss, 22, » Diss. i. 16. 

2 ; 23, 63 ; 21, 18 ; ii. 14, 11, « Cf . Diss. i. 16, 9 sqq, and 

18, 19; 19, 29 ; i. 16. Phil, d, Gr. HI. i. 172, end. 

* Diss. i. 14, 16;Ma/fi. 31, 1. » IMd. HI. i. 176, 4; 178, 2; 

* Diss. i. 6, 40 ; 9, 7 ; ii. 14, and ir^ra, p. 271, 1. 
11 sqq. 
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IX. 



Crap, and to the individual only so far as is detennined 
_ by the interdependence of the whole ; when he 
counsels submission to the will of Grod, this coin- 
cides, in his sense with the demand that man 
should conform to the order of nature.^ Things, he 
says, with Musonius, cannot happen otherwise than 
as they do happen ; we cannot withdraw ourselves 
from under the law of change to which the heavenly 
bodies and the elements are subject ; ^ against the 
universal order which all things serve and obey we 
ought not to rebel.* So also he expressly mentions 
the doctrine which most strongly asserts that 
nothing individual is more than a transient moment 
in the flux of the whole — the doctrine of the con- 
flagration of the world/ And as the religious 
conviction of Epictetus allies itself on this side 
to physics, so on the other side it alHes itself, 
like Stoicism, to the popular religion. Stoic 
pantheism with him also includes polytheism; 
the derived divine natures are to be distinguished 
from the primal divine nature ; * and if all things 

* Diss, i. 12, 16 sg[, 28 sq.\ Ktd ifiewoy irhp Tifi&v fiffio^Kw- 
ii. 6, 24 sqq. ; 6, 9 sqq, rai, /uer^ r&v HXwv Kcd ri/ias trw- 

* In the fragment mentioned iioucQv, With Epictetus also, 
svp. p. 248, 3, which begins thus : as with his whole school, God 
5ti roia^rn ^ tow Kdfffiov ipiiris coincides with the universe. 
Koi tori K(d icTTW Koi ohx ol6v * Diss, iii. 13, 4 sqq,, where, 
fe $XK<as ylyytcrOcu rh, yiyvifieva, as in Sen. Ep. 9, 16, the con- 
^ &s vvv Ix^t. dition of Zeus after the 

* Ihr. 136 (Stob. Floril, 108, universal conflagration is de- 
66 : iri.vra hirtucoiu r^ icSfffjup scribed. 

Kol 6irTjp€T€i-— earth, sea, stars, ' Hence he says in Diss. iv. 

plants, animals, our own bodies. 12, 11 : iyit 8' ^x« '»'^»'* M« ^« 

Our judgment alone cannot ^iffKuv^ rlvi irorerdxOcu, rlpt 

be set up in opposition to it. irc<0cir9ai* r^ 0€^ koX roh fitr* 

Ktd yhp i<rxvp6s iari koX Kptlffcwv, iKcivoy (ii. 17, 25) : r^ Ait . • , 
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are fall of divine powers, so are they full of gods Chap. 

1 V 

and daemons.^ The beneficence of these gods we con- 
tinually enjoy in all that we receive from nature and 
from other men ; to deny them is the more unjusti- 
fiable, the greater is the injury that we thereby 
cause to so many.^ Yet the relation of Epictetus 
to the popular religion is, on the whole, very in- 
dependent ; accordingly he seldom mentions the 
popular gods, and then only casually, without further 
committing himself to the allegorical interpretations 
of his school, but prefers to speak in a general 
manner of the gods or the deity, or even of Zeus ; 
he retains indeed, with Socrates, the principle of 
honouring the gods according to our power, after 
the manner of antiquity,* but he also knows very 
well that the true service of God consists in know- 
ledge and virtue ; ^ the &bles about the underworld, 
the worship of hostile beings he blames ; ^ and if 
he does not attack the belief in soothsaying, he 
demands that men should be able to dispense with 
prophecy, that they should make use of it without 
fear and desire, being previously in harmony 
with the result, and should not first enquire of the 

Tois IStKKoli 0€o7s, and iii. 13, 4 Pluto are named ; but the Stoic 
sq,)thea.de8 Zens, "Reie, Athene, unmistakably reserves to him- 
Apollo, and, generally speaking, self the traditional interpreta- 
the godsjt who do not survive tion of these gods in the ^ti- 
the conflagration of the world, cruchs \6yQs. 

> JHss, iii. 13, 15 : vdyra B^v « Man. 31, 6. 
H€<rrh KoL haifUvtav, * Mam,, 31, 1 ; cf . Diss, ii. 18, 

2 Loo. eit, ii. 20, 32 sqq,, 19 ; PhU. d, Gr, HI. i. 311, 1. 
where, as examples of gods the ^ Diss, iii. 13, 15 ; i. 19, 6 ; 

denial of whom is censured by 22, 16. 
Euripides, Demeter, Kore, and 
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Chap soothsayer, where the fulfilment of a duty is in 
question.^ 



Mem cm To Epictetus the belief in the kinship of the 

fr^^&od, l^^i^^ii spirit to Grod is of the highest value ; man 
should be aware of his higher nature ; he should 
regard himself as a son of God, as a part and 
emanation of the deity, in order to gain from this 
thought the feeling of his dignity, of his moral 
responsibility, his independence of all things ex- 
ternal, brotherly love to his fellow men, and the 
consciousness of his citizenship in the imiverse;^ 
and in the same sense Epictetus, after the manner 
of his school, elso employs the conception of daemons, 
understanding by them merely the divine in man.* 
On the other hand we vainly seek in him for more 
minute anthropological enquiries ; even the question 
of immortality is only mentioned casually, and if 
from his utterances on the subject we gather that 
(departing from the Stoic dogma) he disbelieved 
in a personal existence after death, utterances of 
his are also to be found which logically lead to 
the opposite theory.* Nor is the question of the 

» Di88. ii. 7 ; Man. 32. from the commencement, alien 

« IHss, i. 3 ; c. 9 ; c. 12, 26 to the body, longs to leave it 

tqq. ; c. 13, 3 ; c 14, 5 sqq. ; ii. and to return to its original 

8, 11 gqq. ; iv. 7, 7 8q. ; cf. Phil, state. Thus in Fr. 176 (ap M. 

d. Or. in. i. p. 200, 2. Aurel. iv. 41) : ^vx^^ov cI, jBo- 

» Biii. i. 14, 12 sqq, ; cf . Phil. <rrd(ov v€Kp6v ; cf . Diss. ii. 19, 

d. Gr. III. i. p. 319, 2. 27 : Iv r^ ffwfjMrUp ro<ntf r^ 

* Epictetus' view of the des- veKp^, I. o. i. 19, 9 ; but espe- 

tiny of the soul after death is cially Diss. i. 9, 10 sqq. He 

not easy to state. On the one thought that they (he here says 

hand he treats the soul (this to his disciples) iiriyv6vT€s t^v 

aspect will be spoken of again vphs rovs 0€ovs avyy4y€iay, leal 5ti 

later on) as an essence which is, htfffjLd rtva ravra wpoffripr^ififBa 
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freedom of the will discussed with any exactitude ; Chap, 
it seems, however, probable that Epictetus did not ' 

depart from the fatalism of his school* since he 
constantly insists that all friults are involuntary 
and merely a consequence of incorrect notions, for 
it is impossible not to desire what a man holds 

T^ ffSofMit, KoX r^v KTrjiriy aitrov Itdrioy. What becomes of the 

. . . would wish to shake oS. soul we do not learn ; but as, on 

this burden, jcol i.v€\$€7y vphs the supposition of its personal 

robs ffvyyty^is, that they would continuance, this was to be 

say to Mm, o^ic^Ti i,y€x6fifda fi€rh said before all things, we can 

Tov cwfiarlov roinov deBcfi^yoi only conclude that Epictetus 

oifK . . . ovyyeyeTs riyes rod made the soul also pass into 



• • 



Oeov iiffity KaK€i$€y iKriK^Otmey, the elements, fire and air; 
i^s rifias iLtreXdcTy ZBey 4\ri\{f' among the Stoics the soul was 
ffafi€y &*l>€s XvOiiyal 7roT€ ray Jccr- universally described as Pneu- 
fuip Toinmyy that he, for his ma or as fire, and Epictetus 
part, would have to remind would not herein have ^verged 
them that they must await the from his school ; the faculty of 
call of Gk>d, and when that sight, according to the Stoic 
came to them, he should have doctrine an emanation of the 
to say, t(Jt* &iroAi;€(r0€ irp^s ainSy, riyefioyuchy, is expressly de- 
According to these utterances scribed in Diss, ii. 23, 3, as a 
we should have supposed that Pneuma inherent in the eye. 
Epictetus believed with Plato The same theory results from 
and the majority of the Stoics, Diss. iii. 24, 93 : rovro ddyaros, 
that the soul after death was fierafioK^ fi^iCwy, oIk iK rov yvy 
transferred to a better life 6vtos tis rh fi^ ty, iAA* €« t^ 
with God. Other passages, how- yvy fi^i 6y, ovk4ti oZy ^<rofiai; 
ever, render it doubtful whether oHk ^(Tji, i,\\* &\\o Ti, o5 yvy 6 
he meant by this a personal K6<r/jLos xp^iay ^x^i. Here the 
existence. He says {Diss. iii. continued existence of man is 
13, 14), when God no longer certainly asserted, but it is 
grants to a man his subsistence not a personal existence ; it is 
in life, we should regard this merely a continuance of his 
as if He opened the door and substance ; he becomes fkKKo rt, 
called to hirn to come ; and to another individual, 
the question * whither ? ' this is * It is also plain from this 
the answer : ct$ ohZh' Zeiy6y, &AA' that Epictetus places the su- 
tB^v ^4yov,€l5rk^l\aKaLirvYY^' periority of man over the 
y^f ctsr^ ffToix^M. Ztroy ^y iy <rol animals not in free will but in 
mffihs, tls wvp &ir€i(riy Zffoy ^y yri' consciousness (the 9^ytmis irapa- 
8fow, €15 yfiHtoy tffoy vycvfiarlovy Ko\ovdr}Tucfi) j Diss, i. 6, 12 sqq,; 
€is itywfjuirioy ^ffov idarlov, cts ii. 8, 4 sqq. 
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CiiAP, to be a good.^ How this fatalism is to be combined 
rx. 

' with moral precepts and exigencies is nowhere 

indicated by our philosopher. 

But even in ethics we must not expect from 
Epictetus any more searching investigation. He 
who confines himself in philosophy to the practically 
hosed on useful, and carries on theoretic enquiry only as an 
^^^^^^ accessory and means to this, is necessarily, even in 
nesi. his moral doctrine, devoid of any proper scientific 

foundation and mode of treatment ; it only remains 
for him, therefore, to found that doctrine, in the 
last resort, upon immediate consciousness. Thus 
Epictetus, like his teacher Musonius, assures us that 
the universal moral conceptions and principles are 
innate in all men, and that all are agreed about them; 
the strife relates merely to their application in 
given cases. Philosophy has only to develop 
these natural conceptions and teach us to include 
the individual rightly under them: for instance, 
under the idea of good we are not to place pleasure 
or riches, and so forth. Here it is indeed acknow- 
ledged that the innate ideas do not suffice for 
themselves alone ; and that in their application 
deceptive opinion is intermingled;^ but since, as 
Epictetus believes, there is no strife concerning 
the universal conceptions, he hopes to put an end 

> Diss. i. 18, 1-7 ; 28, 1-10 ; of our free wiU ; for the Stoics, 

ii. 26 ; iii. 3, 2 ; iii. 7, 16. It notwithstanding their fatalifim, 

forms no contradiction to the maintained the same, 

above when Epictetus says * DUs, i. 22, 1 «^. 9 ; ii. 11 ; 

again (^Fr. 180 ; ap. Gell. xix. o. 17, 1-13. 
] ) that acquiescence is an afiEair 
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to the discord of moral presentations in the simple Chap. 
Socratic manner, starting from that which is ^' 
universally acknowledged, by means of short dia- 
lectic discussions;* the scholastic argumentations, 
the systematic treatment of ethics, seem to him, 
Eot, indeed, worthless, so far as they serve to 
confirm our conviction, but at the same time not 
Indispensable. 

If we would enter somewhat more closely into l^^- 
the content of Epictetus' ethical doctrine, we may qf things 
point out, as its fundamental feature, the endeavour «^»^^^^'^^- 
to make man free and happy by restriction to his 
moral nature; from which proceeds the double 
demand to bear all external events with unconditional 
submission, and to renounce all appetites and wishes 
directed towards the external. This, according to 
Epictetus, is the commencement and sum of all 
wisdom — that we should know how to discriminate 
what is in our power and what is not in our 
power ; ^ he is a bom philosopher who desires 
absolutely nothing but to live free and not to be 
afraid of any event that may happen.* Only one 
thing is in our power — namely,' our will, or what 
is the same, the employment of our notions and 
ideas ; everything else, whatever it may be called, 
is for us an external, a thing that is not in our 
power.* Only this should have, therefore, any 

* Loo. cit. especially ii. 11, quoted by Musonius from the 

and ii. 12, 5 »q. mouth of Epictetus, sup. p. 

« Of. sup. p. 261, 1. 254, 1. 

» Mm. i. 1 ; 48, 1 ; IHss. i. * Diss. u. 17, 29; cf. 1, 4, 18. 

1 ; 21, 22, 9 sq. ; cf . what is Of. sup, note 3, and if cm. 
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Chap, value for us, only in it should we seek goods and 
• evils, happiness and unhappiness ; ^ and this we can 
do, for things external do not concern ourselves ; * our 
will, our proper essential nature, nothing in the 
world, not even the deity, can coerce ; ' only on the 
will depends our happiness ; it is not external things 
as such that make us happy, but only our concep- 
tions of things ; and the question is not how our 
external circumstances are shaped, but whether we 
know how to govern and employ our notions/ So 
long as we desire or avoid anything external to our- 
selves we depend upon fortune ; if we have per- 
ceived what is ours and what is not, we restrict 
ourselves with our wishes to our own rational nature, 
we direct our eflforts and counter eflforts,* to nothing 
which does not depend on ourselves: then we are 
free and happy, and no fate can have any hold upon 
us; happen what will, it can never affect us and 
that on which our well-being depends.^ And the 
more completely we have made ourselves thus 
independent in our minds of the external, the 

6 ; Diss. i. 25, 1 ; 12, 34 ; iL 6, • JIfow. 1, 2, 19 ; Diss, i. 1, 7 

sq, ; iii. 3, 1 ; 14 sqq. ; iv. 1, sqq. ; 21 sqq. ; c. 18, 17 ; 19, 7 

100, &c. 22, 10 sqq. ; 25, 1 sqq, ; ii. 1, 4 

» Vide preceding note and 6, 4; 23, 16 sqq.] lii. 22, 38 

Mm. 19 ; Diss. iii. 22, 38 sqq. ; iv. 4, 23 et pass. ; GeU. N. A. 

ii. 1, 4; i. 20, 7 &c. xvii. 19, 5, where there is a 

* Diss. i. 1, 21 sqq. ; c. 18, 17 ; quotation from Bpictetus to the 
29, 24 ; ii. 6, 4 ; Man. c. 9, and effect that the worst vices are 
elsewhere. impatience towards the jbnlts 

» Diss. i. 1, 23 ; 17, 27 ; ii. of others, and intemperance in 

23, 19 ; iii. 8, 10. enjoyments and in aU things ; 

* Mem. 6, 16, 20 ; Diss. i. 1, the art of living happily and 
7 sqq. ; ii. 1, 4 ; c. 16, 24 : iii. without faults is contained in 
8, 18 ; 26, 34 sq. and elsewhere, two words, Mxov and hxivov. 
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clearer it will become that all that happens is Chap. 
necessary in the interdependence of things, and so 
far according to nature we shall acknowledge that 
to each event a moral activity may be linked, 
and that even misfortune may be used as a means 
of training; we shall for this reason submit un- 
conditionally to our destiny and hold what Grod 
wills to be better than what we will, and feel 
ourselves free precisely herein, that we are satisfied 
with all as it is and happens ; the course of the 
universe will correspond with our wishes, because we 
have received it imaltered into our wills.^ Even 
the hardest experiences will not disturb the wise 
man in this temper; not only his property, his 
person, his health, and life, but even his friends, his 
belongings, his fatherland, he will consider as some- 
thing that is merely lent, and not given, to him, 
and the loss of which does not aflfect his inner 
nature ; ^ and as little will he permit himself to be 
troubled by the faults of others in his peace of 
mind ; he will not expect that those belonging to 
him should be free from faults ; ' he will not require 

> PUl. d. Gr. ni. i. p. 303, 1 ; ii. 16, 4 sqq. ; 6, 22 ; iii. 24, 95 

304, 1 ; M(m, 8, 10, 63 ; Diss. i. 6, sqq. 

37 sqq.'i 12, 4 sqq. ; 24, 1 ; ii. 6, * Man. i. 1 ; c. 3; c. 11 ; tJ. 
24 gqq. ; 6, 10 ; 10, 4 sq. ; 16, 42 14 ; Diss. i. 16 ; 22, 10 ; iii. 3, 
sqq. ; iii. 20 ; IV. i. 99, 131 ; 7, 20, 5, and elsewhere, 
and elsewhere. It is consistent • Mim. 12; 1, 14. Still less 
with this principle that Epic- can natural compassion as to the 
tetns, who with his school re- external misfortnnes of other 
garded soicide as the refage men be permitted, though Epic- 
kept open in the last resort, tetns is human and incon- 
only allows it when circum- sistent enough to allow the ex- 
stances unequivocally demand pression of sympathy (^Man. 
it (vide Diss. i. 24, 20 ; 9, 16 ; 16). 
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Chap. 
IX. 



Inclino' 
tion of 
Epietetui 
to Cyni' 
eUm, 



that no wrong should be committed against himself: 
he holds the greatest criminal to be merely an 
unhappy and deluded man with whom he dares not 
be angry,^ for he finds that all about which most men 
excite themselves, is grounded in the nature of things. 
Thus does man win freedom here by withdrawing 
with his will and endeavour absolutely into himself, 
while he accepts on the contrary all external events 
with perfect resignation as an imavoidable destiny. 
We cannot deny that these principles on thie 
whole are Stoic, but at the same time we cannot 
help feeUng that the spirit which pervades the 
morality of Epictetus is not quite the same as that 
of the earlier Stoicism. On the one hand our 
philosopher inclines to Cynicism, when, as we have 
seen, he speaks disparagingly of theoretic science ; 
when he carries his indifference to the external and 
submission to the course of the world so far that 
the distinction of that which is according to nature 
and contrary to it, that which is desirable and ob- 
jectionable — which was the doctrine chiefly dis- 
tinguishing the Stoic morality from the Cynic — ^for 
him almost entirely loses its meaning ; ^ when he 



» Diss. i. 18 ; c. 28. 

' That distinction, he says in 
Diss. ii. 5, 24 sq., only holds 
good so far as man is regarded 
for himself irrespective of his 
place in the interconnection of 
nature ; rl tl; AyOpwiros. et fihy 
&s i.T6\vrQy (TKOireTSt Kork ^{htiv 
iffrX ^<rai fJi^XP^ yhp^h TcXovreivy 
^iaiv€w cl 8' &s &y$p»woy tnco^ 
»€i$ KoU fidpos ZXov Tiyhs, BC 



^jcccvo rh Z\ov yvv fi4v aoi vo(n\<rax 
KoB^Kei, vvv Z\ irKevffai iccu KirBv- 
vevffai^ vvv 8* iirop7i0Tjvai, vpb 
&pas 8* %(mv 8t€ kiroBavetv. rl 
oiv iryavcucTcis ; . . . &B6v<vrov 
yhp iv roio^(p fff&ixari, ir rointf 
ry vfpUxovriy robots rois ev- 
(u<ri, fi^ ovfiirlirr€tv &AAot5 &XXa 
Toiavra. crhv odv ^pyov, iX- 
66vTa €hr€Lv & Bei, BiaBiaBai ravrvk 
its 4ifi$dxxei, What falls to a 
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finds it dignified to disdain even those external chap. 
goods which fate offers us without our co-operation ; ^ ^- 
when in his exaltation above mental emotions he 
advances to insensibility ; ^ when he forbids us to 
feel compassion and sympathy for our fellow-crea- 
tures, at any rate in regard to their outward con- 
dition ; ' when he believes that the perfected wise 
man will keep himself from marriage and the 
begetting of children in the ordinary condition of 
human society, because they withdraw him from 
his higher vocation, make him dependent on other 
men and their necessities, and have no value for 
a teacher of humanity, as compared with his 

man as his lot (aa was said in not deterred from action by 

c. 3 ; cf . c. 6, 1) is immaterial : their fatalism, neither did they 

Ty iFt<r6vTi 5* iirififXas ical r€x- allow it to interfere with their 

vuc&s xpV(f^O'h rovro ffSrj ijjibv conviction of the different rela- 

<^pyoviffrly. In such observations tive values of things ; without 

Epictetus to a certain extent is which no choice among them, 

anticipated by Chrysippus, from and consequently no action, 

whom he quotes these words would be possible (Cic. Mn. iii. 

(Diss. ii. 6, 9) : fi^xP^s ttv HBtiXA 15, 50). If that conclusion is 

ixoi^rh i^rjs, i.€l rav €v(l>v€<rr4- more prominent in Epictetus, SO 

puv ^x^/xai trpibs rh rvyxdvfiv that he approximates to the 

r&v Kark ^{ktiv ainhs ydp fi* 6 complete indifference of Aristo 

Behs rSov roio6rcov iK\€icriKhv and the Cynics, this only shows 

ivoirifffy. «! 94 y€ f}9€iv 5ti w- the whole character of his ethi- 

(TeTy fwi Kodelfiaprai vvvy koUl cal theory of life, in which the 

&PfjLuv hv itr* atn6. Koi yh.p 6 Stoic withdrawal from the ex- 

irohs, cl <l>p4vas elx^^t &pfia hy ternal world becomes total in- 

^l rh miXova-dtu. In a system difference to that world, and 

so strictly fatalistic as that of submission to destiny becomes 

the Stoics, only a relative value inactive sufferance, or tends to it. 
could be allowed to the oppo- * Man. 15. 
sition of * contrary to nature * * Diss. iii. 12, 10. Accustom 

and 'according to nature*; from thyself to bear injuries: cT^ 

the standpoint of the whole, all oSru irpofi^irpf %va khv ir\^^]7 cr4 

that happens appears according ti$ cTinyj axnhs irpbs a6r6v tin* 

to nature, because necessary. 96^ov h.v9pidvras ir€pi€i\7i<l>4yau 
But as the ancient Stoics were • Vide mp, p. 271, 3. 
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Chap, spiritual pofif^ty;' when be dissuades us firom 
taking part in political life, because for bim every 



HUgentU buman community in comparison with the great 
^J**** state of the universe is too small ;* when, finally, he 
develc^ his philosophic ideal under the name and 
in the form of Cynicism.' But, on the other hand, 
there unquestionably reigns in Epictetus a milder 
and gentler temper than in the older Stoa: the 
philosopher does not oppose himself to the unphilo- 
sophical world with that hanghty self-<x>nfidence 
which challenges it to battle ; resignation to the un- 
avoidable is his first principle. He comes forward 
not as the angry preacher of morals who reproves 
the perversity of men in the bitter tone of the 
well-known Stoic propositions about fools, but as 
the loving physician who desires indeed to heal 
their diseases, but rather sympathises with than 

* Dim. iii 22, 67 iqq, ; cf . PkU. of life according to nature and 

d. (7r.III.i.296. Epctetiis him- the necessity of human society 

self was unmarried (Lucian, demand lamily life ; the inde- 

DefMn, 55; cf. Shnpl. in 3p%et. pendence and self-sufflcingness 

.^Fu;Air.c.33,7,p.272). In iii. 7, of the wise man forbid it. 

19 ; 1. 23, 4 $q. he reproaches the With Epictetus, however, the 

Bpicnreans that their repudia- latter point of view manifestly 

tion of marriage and of po- predominates, and thus there 

litical life undermines human results a doctrine similar to 

society, and in Luczan (I. e.) he that which prevailed at this 

admonishes Demonaz the Cynic time, and subsquently in the 

to found a family, vphniv yiip Catholic Church : marriage is 

ical Tovro ^iKoffS^^ Mpl %T€pov recommended, but celibacy is 

&i/^ adrov icaraXiirc?y t$ ^^<r«< considered better and higher, 

(to which Demonaz replied : and is advised for all those who 

* Very good I Give me then one profess to be teachers in the 

of your daughters ! *)• But this service of Gh)d. 

is only the same contradiction « PhU. d. Or. HI. i. 296, 3. 

which we might everywhere • Vide Bin. iii. 22 ; iv. 8, 30; 

find in the Stoic treatment of i. 24, 6. 
these questions. The principle 
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accuses them, who is not irritated even by the Chap. 

. IX. 

greatest wrong, but prefers to excuse it as an invo- 



luntary error.* When our connection with other Universal 
men and the duties arising from it is in question, ^^^^^^ 
Epictetus represents these relations chiefly from 
the emotional side, as an aflfair of the affectionate 
temperament: we should fulfil our duties to the 
gods, to those beloujging to us, and to our fellow- 
citizens, for we ought not to be without feeling, 
as if we were made of stone ; * we should treat all 
men, even if they are our slaves, as brothers, for 
they all descend equally from Grod ; * even to those 
who ill-treat us we ought not to refuse the love of 



^ Vide, besides the passages dav/iACiis, fftavr^ x*'^^^^^ /xaX- 

quoted tup* p. 259, 1, the quota- Xov ff iKtlyois, 

tions p. 268, 1 ; for example ' Dm. iii. 2, 4. The first is 

(i. 18, 3) : ri ^t iroWots x«^*- being without passions or affec- 

ircdvoftfy ; KXewrai, ^c2v, €l<rl Koi tions ; the second is the fulfil- 

Xonrofi^oi. ri %tm rh K\4nrai ment of duty : oh 8ei ydp ft€ 

K€lL Xoto^^ou ; wevXdvffrrai irepl elvoi &ira^ &s kvdpidyroif &c. 

ayaB&y koX Kouc&y. x^*^a^>'^<'' * Diss. i. 13, where Epictetus 

otp fici aifTois ^ iKetip aino^s ; exclaims to the master who is 

There is no greater unhappiness violent towards his slaves: &v- 

than to be in error concerning 8p«Cxo8ov, obK AW|]7 rov iScX^ov 

the most important questions, rod &abTov hs ^x^' "^^^ ^^ '"'P^' 

and not to have a rightly con- yovov, &<nr€p vtbs iK ruv ahrSiv 

stituted will ; why be angry ampfidrvu yiyove ical r^y odr^y 

with those who have this un- HvtiQw KurafioXris ; , . . oh fjLCfi- 

happiness ? We should rather ir^<r]7 rls «! Koi rlywv iLpx^is ; JJri 

compassionate them. And (rvyy^v&v, tin iZ€\<l>&p i^6(r€ij thu. 

finaUy, we are only angry with rod Aihs kiroy6pv¥ ; . . . dp^s 

them because we cannot free iroi; fi\4iMis ; irt •!$ rods roKai- 

ourselves from dependence ir^povs rohrovs v6fjLOvs rohs ruv 

on the things of which they weKp&v ; tls 9k robs r&v Bc&v ov 

deprive us : fi^ 0€ihfjM(9 trov rh fi\4ireu ; cf . Sen. Bene/, iii. 18- 

ifniruL Kok r^ Kkiwrjf oh xoXcira* 28 ; De Clement, i. 18, 2 ; I/p, 

ytis' fiii ea^ie rh ndWof rris 31, 11 ; VU. Beat. 24, 3 ; Mu- 

yvpaiKh!s ical ry fiotx^ oh x«^«- sonius ap. Stob. Floril. 40, 9 ; 

wcufut . . . /i^xP* ^ ^ '»■«««» -^. **; Di$s. iii. 22, 83 ; i. 9. 

t 2 
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a fether or a brother.* How this disposition is con- 
nected with the religious temperament of Epictetus 
and how from this starting-point a divergence from 
the older Stoicism is inevitable, even in the theo- 
retical part of philosophy, will be discussed further 
on. 
Marcui The greatest admirer of Epictetus was Marcus 

Antoninui Aurelius Antoninus,^ and in his apprehension of 



1 Diii, lii. 22, 64: laip^vQai 
Sciavrbv (the Cynic, the truly 
wise man) . &s tvov koX Zaip6' 
fifvov <pi\uv avrohs robs Balpov' 
ras, &s Tar4pa TdyrhVj &s iZtXtpSv ; 
ctFr. 70; ap. Stob. Floril 20, 
61 ; and concerning other Cy- 
nics who express themselves in 
the same manner, PMl. d. Or. 
111. i. 299, 4. 

2 M. Annius Verus (for so le 
was originally called) was bom 
on the 25th of April, 121 A.D., 
in Rome (Capitolin. Ant. Phihs. 
1), where his family, which had 
emigrated with his great grand- 
father out of Spain, had at- 
tained a high rank (l. o.)» 
His careful education was for- 
warded by his own anxiety to 
learn ; philosophy very early 
attracted him, and already in 
his twelth year he assumed the 
garb of a philosopher and pre- 
scribed to himself abstinences 
which he only curtailed at the 
entreaties of his mother {I. c. 
c. 2). His teachers he loaded 
with proofs of his gratitude 
and respect, even when he 
became Emperor (I. 0. c. 3 ; cf. 
Ant. Pi. 10; Philostr. F. Soph, 
ii. 9 ; and Dio Cass. Ixxi. 1, 
who relate the same of Sextus 
as Capitolinus relates of Apol- 



lonius; cf. sup. p. 197, not«). 
The philosophers whose in- 
structions he attended were, 
besides the above mentioned. 
Stoics (/. c.) ; Sextus, the Pla- 
tonist, of Chaeronea, nephew of 
Plutarch (M.Aurel.i. 9; Capitol. 
3 ; Dio and Philostr. I. c. ; Eu- 
trop. viii. 12; Suid. McJpic.); 
Alexander (M. Aurel. i. 12 ; 
Philostr. V. Soph. ii. 6, 2 gq.), 
but this last only at a later 
period; and Claudius Severn?, 
the Peripatetic (Capitol. 3). 
Among the earlier philosophers 
none made a deeper impression 
upon him than Epictetus, as 
we have already seen (^gup. p. 
738, 1 ; according to M. Aur. i. 
7. Adopted by oMer of Hadrian 
(concerning his predilection for 
him, vide Capitol, i. 4; Dio 
Cass. Ixix. 16) by Antoninus 
Pius, he took the name of Mar- 
cus Aurelius after he had borne 
that of his maternal grand- 
father Catilius for a while. On 
his accession to the throne the 
surname of Antoninus was also 
added (Capitol, i. ' 6, 7 ; Dio 
Cass. I. c). His later life be- 
longs to Roman imperial his- 
tory, which exhibits to us on 
the throne of the Caesars many 
more powerful princes, but 
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Stoicism, as well as in his whole mode of thought, Chap. 
he approximates very closely to him. Like Epic- '__ 



tetus he generally presupposes the Stoic doctrine, resembles 
but only those determinations of it which stand in ^J^f^^^^* 

close relation to the moral and religious life possess practiaU 

any interest for him. He does not feel called upon !J^^ 
to be a dialectician or a physicist ; ^ and though he sophy. 

admits the value of these sciences in general,^ he is 

none of nobler and purer cba- 180 A.D. Marcos Anrelius died 
racter, no man of gentler dis- at Vienna during the expedi- 
position, stricter conscientious- tion against the Marcomanni ; 
ness, and faithfulness to duty, according to Dio Cass. c. 33. of 
I refer, therefore, to Dio Cassius poison, which his son had 
(B. l£2d.), Capitolinus {Ant, caused to be administered to 
Philos. ; Ant. Pius. Ver, Imp.), him. A monument of his cha- 
Vulcatiu8(Avid. Cass.), and the racter and his philosophy re- 
well-known authorities for that mains in the aphoristic memo- 
part of Roman history ; and in randa, chiefly written in his 
this place will only shortly later years, which in the MSS. 
mention the rare and peculiar bear the title els iavrhv or ica9* 
relation in which >Marcus AurcJ- iavrhv, but are also quoted 
lius as Csesar and actual co- underother designations (Bach, 
regent stood to his equally p. 6). More recent monographs 
excellent father-in law and concerning him are the foUow- 
adopted father (136-161), to ing : N. Bach, J)e Mare. Aur. 
whom he himself (i. 16 ; vi. 30) Anton. Leipzig, 1826; Dorgens, 
in his meditations has raised so vide svp. p. 202, 1 ; Zeller, Vortr. 
beautiful a monument. His nnd Abhandl. i. Sd sqq. ;Clesa 
own reign was disturbed by M. Aurelius JSelbstgesprdcJie 
great public misfortunes (fa- iibers. und erlaut. 8tuttgard, 
mine and plague in Rome, 165, 1866. And others in Ueberweg, 
6 A.D.), difficult wars (with the Grundr. i. 223. 
Parthians in 162 A.D., the Mar- * vii. 67 : icol fi^, St* itr^Airt- 
comanni, 166 sqq. and 178 sqq.), kus StoXeicriicbs xiii ^virixhs ^<rc(r- 
dangerous insurrections (the Oai, 8i& rovro iiiroyv^s, koX i\c{t- 
BucoliinEgyptin 170; Avidius Oepos Koi cdi^fMop kcU xoivtoviKhs 
Cassius in Syria, 176) ; and em- ical €&ir€id^s 0€^. 
bittered by the indolence of his * So he says in viii. 13, in 
colleague Verus(died 172 A.D.), agreement with the Stoic triple 
the immorality of his wife division of philosophy : iiri- 
Faustina, and the wickedness p€k&s koI hrl irdcrriSt ti oUv re, 
and excesses of his son Com- (pcanaffias fva-ioKoytiPy ira6o\o- 
modus. On the 17th of March yclv, 8iaA,(/cr(ic€t^€<r0a(. 
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Chap, nevertheless of opinion that a man may attain his 
' proper destination without much knowledge.* The 
important thing is not that he should search out all 
things above and beneath the earth, but that he 
should commune with the d^mon within him and 
serve him in sincerity ;^ the greater are the diflS- 
culties which oppose themselves to the investigation 
of the Beal, the more should a man hold to that 
which in the changefulness of things and of opinions 
can alone give us calm — to the conviction that 
nothing can happen to us which is not according to 
the nature of the universe, and that none can oblige 
us to act against our conscience.' It is only with 
these practical convictions, therefore, that he is 
concerned in his study of philosophy. Philosophy 
must give us a fixed support in the flux of pheno- 



* Vide 277, 1; cf.i. 17, where ZvcKarrdKinirra SoKe? Ktd iraaa rf 
he reckons among the bene- rifitrdpairvyKaTdBeins fi^rcarr^fHi' 
lits of the gods that he did xov yi^ 6 iificrdarrcaTos ; If we 
not make greater progress in go further with external things/ 
oratory and poetry and such they «re all transitory and 
studies which otherwise might worthj^ess; if we consider men, 
have exclusively occupied him, even the best are scarcely en- 
and that when he applied him- durable : 4v rowW^ oiw {64t^ 
self to philosophy he refrained koI phn^ kcX roiTairr^ p^cu . . . 
from inroKc^icai M rohs avy- rl kov^ lm\ ri itcrtfiridfipai, ^ rh 
ypwp€7sy fj ffvWoyio'iJLohs &va- ti\as ^^ovBaaBrivcu 9vvdfi€vow iitt- 
Xt^iv, ij ir€pl rh fitr^wpoXoyuc^ po^. It only remains to await 
KaraylvtffBat. in peace his natural dissoiu- 

* ii. 13 ; cf. ii. 2, 3 : itpts tA tion, but until then rovrots 
$i$\ia . . . r^v Bh rSov fii$\i<»v ii6vots Tpo^avcnrad^cBcw M fihr 

■ V. 10 : rh fi^v irpdry/JMra iv oifxl Kork r^p r&p t\w (ft^ip 

TotatJr]; rp^xop riph iyKaK^nptt i<rrip' Mptp Se, Zri 4^€<rri fioi 

i<rr\p, &<prc <l>iKo(r6^ois oin 6\i- firfdkp irpdffireip Taph rhp ifthp 

yois, oiZk To7s rvxovfftp, ^8o|c Oehv k^ BaifMPa. ohiels ykp i 

iravT<£irariv &icaT(iXt}irra cIpm. &payKd<r(ifP rovrop Ttipafi^ptu, 
ir\^p avraits ye rots ^tooXkois 
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mena, and supply a defence against the vanity of Chap. 
all finite things. * What is human life ? * he asks. ^ ' 
A dre€un and an exhalation, a strife and a wandering 
in a strange land. Only one thing can guide us 
through it — namely, philosophy. This consists in 
our keeping the daemon within us pure and clear, 
exalted above pleasure and pain, independent of the 
conduct of others ; in our receiving all that happens 
to us as sent by God, and awaiting the natural end 
of our existence with cheerfulness and courage.* 
The problem of philosophy lies, therefore, in the 
forming of a man's character and the calming of 
his mind ; only according to their relation to thii 
problem is the value of scientific enquiries and 
dogmas to be estimated. 

For this purpose there are three points in the eis theo- 
theoretical portion of the Stoic system which are ^?^ ^^" 
chiefly important in the eyes of our philosopher. Fiuxof 
First, the doctrine of the flux of all things, of the 0,11 tUngi. 
decay of all existence, of the rotation of becoming 
and passing away, in which nothing individual has 



* ii. 17 : rov kvBpoiirivov filov &s iK(i04v iro0cv iox^H-^vctf tidev 

6 fi^v Xp6vos ffTiryfi'fi' ^ 8i oMa ainhs ^\$^v iirl Katn 8i rhv 0<£- 

^tovffOt ^0* <rvvf\6vri 9h tiirtTv, varov T\€^ r^ yv<&fn[i Ttpiiiivovray 

irdvra, r& fihp rod <r^fiaros iro- &$ oi^hv &\Ko ij XitHrtv rS»v 

ra/ibs, r^ 'Hh r^s <t>vxv* ^yttpos aroix^luv, 4^ &p iicaarop Cv^^ 

Ka\ rv^os, 6 ih fiios irSXtfios trvyKplptrcu. Similar utterances 

Kol ^4pov iin^ri/Ala' ^i itrTtpoifyrifJ^^ concerning the vanity and 

hh \'fi0ri. ri olp rh irapairifi^tu transitoriness of life and 

dvvdfitpop ; tp Koi iui6poPf ^tXoffO' the worthlessness of evety- 

^la, rovTo dh ip r^ rtipfTp rhv thing external are to found in 

ipiop Zedfiopa Mfipi&rop Koi ii. 12, 15 ; iv. 3 (^ KSfffios &X- 

ifftpri, Sue. In 8^ rk avfifiaU Koiao'is' 6 fiios (nrdkri^ts^; iy. 

yopra Kol iiirop€iui6fifpa Z€^6fi€P0Pf 48 ; Y. 33 ; vi. 36 et j^tMi, 
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CHAP, permanence,* but all returns in course of time ; ^ of 
' the ceaseless transmutation to which even the ele- 
ments are subject ; * of the change which conducts 
even the universe to its future dissolution.* With 
these doctrines he couples these reflections : what an 
unimportant part of the whole, what a transitory 
phenomenon in the stream of universal life, is each 
individual ; ^ how wrong it is to set our hearts upon 
the perishable, to desire it as a good, or to fear it 
as an evil ; ^ how little we ought to disturb ourselves 
if we form no exception to the law which holds 
good, and must hold good, for all parts of the 
world, if we too are hastening to our dissolution.^ 
But the more lively is his consciousness of the 
changeableness of all the finite, the greater is 
the importance he attaches to the conviction that 
this change is governed by a higher law and sub- 
serves the end of the highest reason ; and this is 
the conclusion of those propositions on the deity 
and providence, and on the unity and perfection of 
the world, to which Marcus Aurelius so often recurs. 
The belief in the gods is so indispensable to man 
that it would not be worth while to live in a world 
without gods ; ® and just as little can we doubt that 

> iv. 36, 43 ;^y. 13, 23 ; viii. know of the existence of the 

6 ; ix. 19, 28 et pass. gods whom we do not see, 

* ii. 14 ; viii. 6. Marcus Aurelius answers (xii. 

* ii. 17, end ; iv. 46. 28) : We believe in them be- 

* v. 13, 32. cause we experience the effects 

* V. 23 ; ix. 32. of their power ; but that we 
" iv. 42 ; V. 23 J vi. 15 ; ix. 28. do not see them is not quite 
' ii. 17, end; viii. 18; x. 7, true, for they (i.e. a portion 

31 ; xii. 21. of them, the stars) are visible ; 

* ii. 11. If we ask how we and we believe in our souls 
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the Divine Providence embraces all things and has Chap. 
ordered all things in the most perfect and beneficent ' 



manner ; * whether this care extends to the indi- Belief in 
vidual immediately as snch, or is related to him by ^^' 
means of the general interdependence of nature.^ ^^^ ^^ 
The same divine spirit permeates all things ; as the ^^ *^*- 
substance of the world is one, so is its soul ; ' it is 
one rational and efficient force which goes through all 
things, bears in itself the germs of all things, and 
brings forth all things in fixed and regular succes- 
sion/ The world, therefore, forms a well-ordered 
living whole, the parts of which are maintained in 
harmony and interconnection by an internal bond,* 
and all in it is regulated for the best, the fairest 
and the most appropriate ends ; the worse is made 
for the sake of the better, and the irrational for the 



without seeing them (cf. ^iraKo>j>^<nv . . . rb 8^ ZKov, 

Xenoph. Mem. 3, 14). eXre 0cbs, tZ ^x** irdma rfrc ri 

* ii. 3 : tA r&v Otar irpovolas ctic^, fi^ kou trh ctic^. Therefore, 
fifffrd (xii. 5); vdyra koX&s koI iii. 11, ith dci iip* kKiirrov \c- 
^iKcafBpdixws SiarcCfaKTCf oi Otoi ytiv rovro likv iraph dtov I^kci. 
(ii. 4,11 ; vi. 44, &c.). rovro 8i Karh. r^v ff6KKi\liv Koi 

* Marcus Aurelius allows us r^v crufifiripvofjLtvrip ffiryKXaffiv, 
to choose between these two &c. The same distinction be- 
theories, whereas he repudiates tween indirect and direct di- 
the third — that the gods do vine causation, between Grod 
not trouble themselves about and destiny, we find PAii.<f, 6^. 
anything — as wicked and sub- III. i. 143, 2 ; 339, 1. 

versive of all religion ; though ■ xii. 30 \ ix. 8 ; iv. 40 ; Phil, 

even were it the case he holds d. Ghr. III. i. 200, 2 ; 140. 

that man could still take care * Ibid. III. i. 159, 2, 3 ; v. 32 : 

of himself and his true welfare r'hv 8(A r^i olcias Si^icovra \6yov 

(vi. 44 ; ride Phil. d. Chr. III. i. icai 8t& irorrbs tow cdavos xarit 

163,3. Similarly ix. 28: lirot ir^pi6hovs rtrayiiivas oiKovoikovvra 

i^ ^KUffrov SpfjL^ fi rod ZXov Bid- rh iray. 

rota, then be satisfied with it : * iv. 40 ; Phil. d. Ghr, III. i. 

^ 4x0^ Bpfiri<r€, tA 8i \o«rA Kar* p. 140 j 169, 1, 2. 
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Chap, sake of the rational.* Even that which seems to us 
^^- burdensome and purposeless has its good end for 
the economy of the whole ; even the evils which 
seem to conflict with the divine goodness and 
wisdom are in part merely the inevitable reverse side 
of the good, and in part things by which the inner 
nature and true happiness of man are untouched.^ 
And not content with recognising in the usual 
course of things the traces of Divine Providence, An- 
toninus, in the spirit of his school, does not deny 
even the extraordinary revelations of Grod in dreams 
and auguries,^ of which he believes himself to have 
had experience ; ^ on the relation of these revela- 
tions to the course and connection of nature * he 
says, however, little as concerning the relation of 
his gods to the popular deities ; ® and in other pas- 

1 Loe. eit. 170, 1 ; v. 16, 30 old Stoics so greatly (PhU, d. 

and elsewhere. Ghr. III. i. 339 «^.)- 

* Phil.d, Cfr.IUA, p. 174, 2; • Marcus Aorelius always 
175, 2 ; 176, 3; 177, 1 ; 178, 1, 2 ; speaks in a general manner of 
ii. 11 : Tois fikv Kor* &X^6ciav the Bfol or the Bchs, for whom 
KaKo7s Tvo fiii ircpwdTTp 6 HuOpM' he often substitutes * Zeus * ; 
iros, iie* odry rh irav %Bevro' rSov in regard to the popular deities 
Zh XoLxSov elf ri Kakbp ^v Koi he doubtless followed, as Epic- 
rovro &v icpoihovro, Xva iim tetus did, the universal theories 
itivrii rh fi^ T€piirlirT€iv abr^' o of his school, but held to the 
S^ X^V^ A^^ xotci tkvBpwKoVy trm existing public worship the 
ftv Tovro fiiov kvBpdoTTov x^^P" more steadily, since for him as 
iroi4i<r€iw ; zii. 5, and elsewhere, head of the Roman state it was 

* ix. 27. Even to the wicked a political necessity ; and thus 
we must be friendly : icol ol we can imderstand how Chris- 
Bnoi 8^ xavroius ahroh fioriBovo'i, tianity appeared to him as re- 
8i* hveipuv, 8i& fxavreiMy. bellion against the laws of the 

* i. 17, where the fiori,B^fiara State, and the constancy of 
Zi* ivtlpvyare mentioned which the Christian martyrs as a 
were imparted to himself, wanton defiance (^tX^ irofkC- 
among other things, against ra|ts, xi. 3), which must be 
blood-spitting and giddiness. crushed by severity. Under his 

* Wluch had occupied the reign, as is well known, great 
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sages he altogether repudiates the superstition of Chap. 
his age.* The primal revelation of God he con- ' 

siders to be the human spirit itself, as a part and 
emanation of the Deity, — the daemon within us, 
on which alone our happiness and unhappiness 
depends ; and this doctrine of the kinship of man 
to Grod is the third of the points which determine 
his view of the universe.^ He diverges, however, KintUp 
from the Stoic doctrine of man's existence after death q^'*' ^^ 
by the theory that the souls, some time after the se- 
paration from the body, return into the world soul or 
the Deity, as the body returns intx) the elements.^ 
The central point, however, of the philosophy of 

peisecntions of the Christians referred to in iv. 14 : ivvw4orris 

took place (Zeller, Vortr. vmd ( = ivr^ 8Xy ^4arris) &s ixipos. 

Ahkamdl, i. 106 tqq>) ip<upapiffBiio"p r^ yeyy^icarri' 

^ In i. 6, he says in praise of fiaXXoy Zi iufa\ri^<rp eis rhv 

Diognetus that he owes to him K6rfov abrov rhv <nr(pfiaruc6v 

rh Airi<m|Tiicbv roTs ^h tS>v T€- Kcerk firrafimKiiP ; v, 13 : ^| ol- 

par€vofi4po»v Ktd yoitrmv ircpl ric^ovi ical bXutov cvp^arriica' 

iitipZSov Koi irepl 9aifi6vwv &iro- o6i4r€pov Zh ro^tov tls rh fiij %w 

irofur^s fC9ii ruv roiQ^tow Ktyofid' (pBoftiivtrai &<nrep M\ ix rov /u^ 

vois, 6vros 6w4(rrrit kc. Cf. farther 

* Cf. on this subject, to- xii. 5 ; how is it consistent 

which he often recurs, the with the divine justice that 

quotations, Phil. d. Or, HL i. even the most pious persons 

p. 200, 2 ; 319, 2. die, in order not to return 

» Maro.Aur.ii. 17;iii.3;iv.l4, {hculhv 4ira^ kifoBhfwn firiK4ri 

21 ; V. 4, 13 ; vii. 32 ; viii. 25, 58. al0is yly€ar0ai, i\X' th rh irav- 

The most striking of these pas- reXh iT€fffiriK4vai) ? to which 

sages is iv. 21. As bodies which the answer is not that the pre- 

are buried last for a time, but supposition is false, but rather 

then decay, o1h»s at els rhv rovro 9k cfircp icai o^tts ^x**> «^ 

€uB4pa fiedurrdfievai ^vxctt^ M ladi Srt, €1 &s (this is to be 

Toffhv (rvfifJLtivaffait fierafidwovat omitted, or else to be replaced 

KcH x'**^"* **^ i^dirroyrai, els by vus) Mptas fx**'' ^*h 4woiri~ 

rhv rwv tXtov (TwepfiartKhv x6yov <rav itof. Also ii. 17, end ; v, 33 ; 

it,va^Afifiav6fi9vai, Koti rovrov rhv viii. 18 ; ix. 32 ; x. 7, 31 ; xi. 

rpSvov x^P^ '*'*** irpo(r<rvvoiKi(o- 3 ; xii. 1, 21, 31. 
Iul4v<us irap4xovo'i. The same is 
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Mart's 

rvith- 

drawal 

into 

himself. 



Antoninus lies, as has been said, in the moral life of 
man, and here his likeness to Epictetus comes out most 
strongly ; but the dififerenee of their nationality and 
social position made it inevitable that the Eoman 
emperor should display in his theory of the world a 
stronger character and maintain the duties of the 
individual towards society more emphatically than 
the Phrygian freedman. For the rest, we find with 
him also that the fundamental determinations of 
his ethics are the dependence of man upon himself, 
resignation to the will of God, and the warmest and 
most boundless love of man.* * Why dost thou dis- 
turb thyself about others ? ' he says to man ; retire 
into thyself ; only within dost thou find rest and 
wellbeing; reflect upon thyself; be careful of the 
daemon within thee; loose thy true self from all 
that clings to it in a merely external fashion ; con- 
sider that nothing external can aflfect thy soul, 
that it is merely thy presentations which trouble 
thee, that nothing can injure thee if thou dost 
not think it injures thpe; consider that all is 
changeable and futile, that only within thee streams 



^ Marcus Aurelius himself 
often brings forward these 
virtues, sometimes aU three, 
sometimes only two of them, as 
the chief point. So in the pas- 
sage quoted s^ij?. p. 278, 3 ; '279, 1 , 
he mentions purity and freedom 
of the inner life, and submis- 
sion to the course of the uni- 
verse, iii. 4 ; and together with 
these a recollection of the kin- 
ship of all men and the duty 
of oaring for all. The same is 



in effect asserted in v. 33 ; the 
essential thing is dtobs fikv <r4- 
fieiv K(d €Vifnifie7vj kvBpdncovs 84 
eZ iroiuvy KoX &v^;^€<r0at ahr&v 
KoX iirexco-eot (cf. p. 270, 6). 
Bffa 84 ixrhs tpoov rov KpeaZiov 
Kal rov xycvfiaTioVf ravra ficfi- 
vrj<r0ai fi-fire trk ^vra^ /*^€ ^i 
ffoi. But as he does not at- 
tempt any systematic enume- 
ration, we cannot expect any 
consistency from him in this 
respect. 
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an inexhaustible fountain of happiness, that the Chap. 
passionless reason is the only citadel in which man 



must take refuge if he would be invincible.* His 
rational activity is the only thing in which a being 
endowed with reason has to seek his happiness and 
his goods ; ^ everything else, all that does not stand 
in connection with the moral constitution of man, 
is neither a good nor an evil.' He who confines 
himself to his internal nature, and has freed him- 
self from all things external, in him every wish and 
every appetite is extinguished, he is every moment 
satisfied with the present, he accommodates himself 
with unconditional submission to the course of the Resigna- 
universe ; he believes that nothing happens except ^ii J 
the will of God ; that that which advantages the ^'o^?. 
whole and lies in its nature must be the best for 
him also; that nothing can happen to a man 
which he cannot make into material for a rational 
activity.* For himself he knows no higher task 
than to follow the law of the whole, to honour the 
god in his bosom by strict morality, to fill his place ^ 
at every moment as a man (and as a Boman, adds 
the imperial philosopher), and to look forward to the 
end of his life, be it sooner or later, with the serene 

' iL 13 ; iii. 4, 12 ; iv. 3, 7, i. p. 177, 2 ; 178, 1. Hence the 

8, 18 ; V. 19, 34 ; vii. 28, 59 ; principle (x. 40 ; cf. v. 7) that 

viii. 48 ; xii. 3 et passim, men should not ask external 

* Phil. d. Chr. III. i. p. 210, prosperity from Gtod, hut only 
2, 3 ; 212, 4. the disposition which neither 

* lb, HL i. 216, 1 ; 218, 1 ; desires nor fears what is ex- 
viii. 10 ; iv. 39. ternal. 

* X. 1 ; iu. 12 ; u. 3, 16 ; iv, » ii. 5, 6, 13, 16, 17 ; iii. 5, 
23, 49 : vl. 46 ; X. 6 ; viii. 7. 36 16, &c. 

etjsauim. Ct PhU. d, 6r, III. 
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Chap. 
IX. 



Love to 
all men. 



cheerfulness which is simply content with the 
thought of that which is according to nature,^ But 
how can man feel himself part of the world, and 
subordinate himself to the law of the universe 
without at the same time regarding himself as a 
member of humanity and finding in work for hu- 
manity his worthiest task ? ^ and how can he do this 
if he does not bestow upon his more immediate 
fatherland all the attention which his position 
demands of him ? ' Not even the unworthy mem- 
bers of human society are excluded by Antoninus 
from his love. He reminds us that it befits man to 
love even the weak and erring, to take interest even 
in the ungrateful and hostile ; he bids us consider 
that all men are our kindred, that in all the same 
divine spirit dwells ; that we cannot expect to find 
no wickedness in the world, but that even the 
sinning sin only involuntarily and because they do 
not perceive what is really best for them ; that he 
who does wrong harms only himself; our own 
essential nature can be harmed by no action of 
another's wrongdoing; he requires, therefore, that 
we should be hindered by nothing in doing good, 
that we should either teach men or bear with them, 
and instead of being angry or surprised at their 
faults, should only compassionate and forgive them.* 
We know how consistently Antoninus himself acted 



> For further details of. PAt7. 
d. Or. III. i. p. 286, p. 301 sq. 
« lb. p. 297, 2, 3. 
» Ih. in. i. 297, 2, 3. 
* vii. 22: lliov itvBpt&irov rh 



^iXciV Ko) T^hs m-alovras, &C. ; 
I. c. c. 26; ii. 1, 16; iii. 11, 
&c. ; iv. 3 ; v. 25 ; viii. 8, 14, 
69; ix. 4, 42; xi. 18; xii. 12, 
et pasHiH. 
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up to these precepts.* From his life, as from his 
words, there comes to us a nobility of soul, a purity 
of mind, a conscientiousness, a loyalty to duty,^ a 
mildness, a piety, and love of man which in that cen- 
tury, and on the Boman imperial throne, we must 
doubly admire. That the Stoic philosophy in times 
of the deepest degradation of morals could form a 
Musonius, an Epictetus, a Marcus Aurelius, will 
always redound to its imperishable gloiy. But it 
made no scientific progress through these men ; atid 
though the severity of the Stoic moral doctrine was 
modified by them, though the feelings of benevo- 
lence and self-sacrificing love to man attained with 
them a strength and reality which we do not find in 
the ancient Stoicism, yet this gain, great as it is in 
itself, cannot compensate for the want of a more 
methodical and exhaustive philosophic enquiry.' 



Chap. 
IX. 



* Zeller, Vortr. imd AbhandL 
i. 96 sq. ; 98 ^. ; 101 sq. 

* As is seen, for example, in 
Ws repeated expressions of dis- 
satisfaction with himself (iv. 
37 ; V. 5 ; X. 8) and in his de- 



mand for strict self-examina- 
tion. 

■ In regard to the anthropo- 
logy and theology of Marcus 
Aurelius, something further 
will be said later on. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE CYNICS OF THE IMPERIAL ERA. 

C^p. From this later Stoicism the contemporary Cynicism 

is only distinguished by the onesidedness and 

B. The thorouffhness with which it followed the same 
ynxci, direction. Stoicism had originally formed itself out 
of Cynicism, for the Cynic doctrine of the independ- 
ence of the virtuous will had furnished the basis 
of a more comprehensive and scientific view of 
the world, and in consequence of this was itself 
placed in a truer relation with the claims of 
nature and of human life. If this theoretic basis 
of morality were neglected. Stoicism reverted to 
the standpoint of Cynicism, the individual was 
restricted for his moral activity to himself and his 
personal endeavour after virtue : instead of creating 
the rules of his conduct from his knowledge of the 
nature of things and of men, he was obliged to resort 
to his immediate consciousness, his personal tact 
and moral impulse ; philosophy, instead of a science, 
and a rule of life founded upon science, became a 
mere determination of character, if not an entirely 
external form, and it was inevitable that in this one- 
sided subjective acceptation it should not seldom be 
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at strife with general custom and even with legiti- Chap. 
mate moral claims. We may observe this tendency 



of Stoicism towards Cynicism in the later Stoics, 
especially in Musonius and Epictetus ; indeed, the 
latter expressly designates and describes the true 
philosopher as a Cynic. On the same road we also 
encounter the school of the Sextii, though these, 
so far as we know, did not call themselves Cynics ; 
and it is undeniable that the conditions which dis- 
tinguish the last century of the Boman Eepublic 
and the first of the Imperial Government — the 
universal immorality and luxury, and the pressure 
weighing upon all — ^gave a sufficient opening for 
meeting the distress and corruption of the time in 
the same way as had been done under analogous but 
much more mitigated circumstances by Diogenes 
and Crates.^ Soon after the beginning of the Revival of 
Christian era we again hear of the Cynics, and 2^^^ 
under that name is united a numerous host, partly the he- 
of genuine, partly of merely nominal philosophers, ^the^^cliZ' 
who, with open contempt for all purely scientific tianera. 
activity, set before them as their only task the 
liberation of man from unnecessary wants, idle 
endeavours, and disturbing mental emotions; who 
herein far more than the Stoics set themselves 
definitely in opposition, even by their dress and 
mode of life, to the mass of men and their customs, 
and came forward as professed preachers of morals 
and moral overseers over the rest. That under this 
mask a number of impure elements were hidden, 

* Cf . Bemays, Lucian und Me Kyniker^ 27 sq. 

U 
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X. 



Its adhe' 
rents. 



that a great part, perhaps the greater part, of these 
ancient mendicant monks, through their obtrusive- 
ness, shamelessness, and charlatanism, through their 
coarse and rude behaviour, through their extortions 
and impositions, and, despite their beggarly life, even 
through their covetousness, brought the name of 
philosophy into contempt, is undeniable, and may be 
proved from Lucian alone ; ^ but we shall find that the 
new Cynical school, like its predecessor, had never- 
theless a nucleus worthy of esteem. But even the 
better Cynics are of little importance in a scientific 
point of view. 



* E.g. Be morte Peregrini; 
Pisoat, 44 sq, 48 ; 8ymp. l\8q.\ 
FtLgU. 16 ; also Nigr. 24. Simi- 
lar complaints had been raised 
by others. Seneca warns his 
Lucilius (^Ep, 6» 1) against the 
strange manner of life of those 
qui n4m proficere ted conspici 
cupimnti against the euUus as- 
pert the intonsum caputs the 
negligentiar hc^rha, the indictv/m 
a/rgento oMwrriy the ouhile hvmi 
positwn, et qtdoqmd alivd am- 
hitio perversa via sequitttr, all 
traits of the new Cynicism; 
and there is also reference to 
it, no doubt, in Ep. 14, 14 (cf. 
103, 5) : Tion oontwhahit sapiens 
pubUoos mores nee populvm in 
se vitae novitate oon/vertet, Epic- 
tetos also (iii. 22, 60) sharply 
discriminates between the in- 
ner freedom and the oater 
moral qualities of the true 
Cynic; and that which many 
substitute for these: mipliiov 
ifal ^6\ov KflU yydSoi fi€yd\ai' 
KarcufMyciv irov t 4hf H^s, ^ &to- 
Oriffavpiiraiy ^ ro7s iLwavrwiri A.ot- 



hopeiv hcaipots, ^ icoA.^i' rdy &fJMy 
B€iKy^€ip, &c. ; and about the 
same period Dio Chrysost. (^. 
34, p. 33 R.) says, with refe- 
rence to the philosophic dress, 
he knows well that those who 
are seen in it caU themselves 
Cynics and regard themselves 
as ixaivofi4vovs rivits kvBp<loirovs 
KctX roKaxicdpovs. The com- 
plaints of Lucian are echoed 
by his contemporary Aristides, 
the rhetorician (^De Quatuorv. 
p. 397 sqq, ; Dind. cf . Bernays, 
Lucian v/nd die Kyn. p. 38, 
100 sqq^. From these passages, 
to which may be added Lucian, 
Dial. Mart, 1, 1, 2; Galen, 
Bign. An. Peoo. 3, vol. v. 71, 
we see also wherein the external 
tokens of the Cynic life con- 
sisted : in the mantle, often very 
ragged, worn by these philoso- 
phers, the uncut beard and 
hair, the staff and wallet, and 
the whole rough mendicant 
life, the ideals of which were 
a Crates and a Diogenes. 
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The first philosophers who assumed the Cynics' Chap. 
name and mode of life are to be met with about the ' 



middle, and before the middle, of the first Christian Deme- 
century,^ and the most prominent man of the school ^^"** 
at this date appears to have been Demetrius, the friend 
of Seneca and of Thrasea Psetus.* Grreatly, how- 



* Cicero always treats Cynic- 
ism as a phenomenon belonging 
to the past ; yet the passage in 
Off. i. 41, 148 (^Cynioorwn vero 
ratio tota est ^ioienda ; est 
enim vnimica verecv/ndits) seems 
to be aimed against panegy- 
rists of the Cynic life. Some- 
what later Brutus (Plut. Brut. 
34) names M. Favonius (who 
is mentioned, iup. p. 74, foot, 
among the Stoics) with expres- 
sions descriptive of the Cynics 
(arKoKiwv and ^evUoK^av^ but 
we cannot certainly infer from 
this that there was a Cynic 
school. Under Augustus is said 
to have lived that Menippus 
who plays so great a part in 
Lucian (SeM. in .Luc, Pisoat. 
26; iv. 97 Jac.), and he is also 
said to have been identical 
with Menippus the Lycian, 
whose adventures with a Lamia 
are related by Philostratus 
{Apoll. iv. 25), while at the 
same time he caUs him a dis- 
ciple of Demetrius the Cynic 
{Ibid, iv. 39 ; v. 43). Of these 
statements not only is the 
second manifestly false (irre- 
spective of the Lamia); for 
Demetrius did not live in the 
reign of Augustus, even sup- 
posing that he had a disciple 
called Demetrius ; but the first 
is also untrue, though it was 
formerly universally accepted. 



The Menippus to whom Lucian 
in the loamymenippm and a 
great portion of the Dialogues 
of the Dead has given the chief 
r6leHi is immistakably the 
Cynic of the third century 
B.C., famous for his Satires, 
who had already written a 
N^Kvta (Diog. vi. 101); Lucian 
{Acovs, 33) also calls him Mev- 
iinr6s ris ruv tcaXjaiSav Kvv&v 
fjAXa {fXoKTiKbs ; treats him as 
a contemporary of the events 
of the third century (/<%w£wi«w. 
15), and mentions his having 
killed himself {Dial. Mort. 10, 
11), cf. Part IL a) 246, 3. 
The supposed contemporary of 
Augustus seems to have arisen 
out of an arbitrary combina- 
tion of this Menippus with 
the Menippus of Philostratus, 
who was, moreover, assigned 
much too early a date. The 
first Cynics capable of histori- 
cal proof will be named in the 
following note. 

* This contemporary of Se- 
neca, who often mentions him, 
was, according to Benef. vir. 
11, already in Rome under 
Caligula, and was offered by 
the Emperor a gift of 200,000 
sesterces, which, however, he 
declined. We find him in Rome 
under Nero (Sen. Benef. vii. 
1, 3 ; 8, 2 ; Ep. 67, 14 ; 91, 19). 
llie utterances of Seneca on 
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ever, as this philosopher is admired by Seneca,* and 
advantageously as his freedom from wants contrasts 



his poverty and his manner of 
life ( Vit. Beat, 183) date from 
this time (hoc pauperiareM 
quam ceteros Cynioos, quody own 
sibi interdixerit hdberey inter' 
dixit et poseere)i Ep. 20, 9 {ego 
certe aUter audio, qtus dicit 
Demetrius nogter, ovm illvm 
vidi nttdtim, qvanto mi/ntts, 
quam in xtra/mentis^ incuba/n- 
tern), Ep. 62, 3 (he lives, non 
ta/niquam contempserit omnia, 
sed ta/mquam aliis habenda per- 
nmerif)y also the word of Epic- 
tetus {Diss, i. 25, 22), and the 
anecdote in Lucian, Saltator, 
63. When Thrasea Paetus was 
put to death (67 A.D.), whose 
intimate friend he was, he 
raised his voice in opposition 
(Tac. Ann. xvi. 34 gq.), and 
still more to his own disadvan- 
tage, after the accession of 
Vespasian undertook the de- 
fence of Egnatius Celer (Tac. 
Eigt. iv. 40 ; cf . Ann. xvi. 32). 
On account of his injurious 
expressions concerning Ves- 
pasian he was banished (71 
A.D.) to an island, but his con- 
tinued insults were not further 
punished (Dio Cass. Ixvi. 13; 
Sueton. Vesp. 13). In Lucian, 
Adv. Ind. 19, he appears in 
Corinth; inPhilostratus,4/?<>^^. 
iv. 2b ; V. 19, we meet with 
him in the reign of Nero at 
Athens and Corinth ; subse- 
quently he was recommended 
by ApoUonius of Tyana to 
Titus (vi. 31), and in the reign 
of Domitian was still in the 
company of that necromancer 
(vii. 42 ; viii. 10 »qq.) ; but these 
statements are untrustworthy. 
He is described by most of those 



who mention him, as a Cynic. 
Nothing is known as to any 
writings left by him. Accord- 
ing to Eunap. V. Soph. Prooem. 
p. 6, Musonius and Cameades 
were, as well as Menippus, 
contemporary with Demetrius. 
Two of these names, however 
(Menippus and Musonius), he 
doubtless merely takes from 
Philostratus (vide svp. pp. 291, 
1; 246, 3), and we know not 
how much of what Philostratus 
says has any historical founda- 
tion ; as to Carneades we can 
form no judgment, as he is 
mentioned nowhere else. But 
that there were other Cynics 
in Rome at the time of De- 
metrius is plain from the fore- 
going statements, and the 
quotations (p. 290, 1) from 
Seneca. One of these Cynics, 
by name Isodorus, who on ac- 
count of his biting words had 
.been exiled by Nero from 
Italy, is mentioned by Sueton. 
{Nero, 39). 

* Benef. vii. 1, 3, he calls 
him : Vvr meo judicio magnus 
etiamM maximis oomparetwr ; 
and in I. o. 8, 2, he says of him : 
Quem mihi videtur rerum nor 
tu/ra nostris tuMsse temporibus, 
ut ogtenderet, nee iUvm a nobis 
corrumpi nee nos ab illo corrigi 
posse, virum exacta, Ucet neget 
ipse, sapienticB, &c. Cf . Ep. 62. 
According to Philostr. ApolL iv. 
25, Favorinus had also greatly 
praised him. He appears in a^ 
less brilliant light in what 
has just been quoted from 
Tacitus, Dio Cassius, and Sue- 
tonius. 
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with the luxury of the Roman world, his philosophic Chap. 
value cannot be estimated very highly. At any ' 

rate, there have come down to us no remarkable 
thoughts of his, and the meagreness of the tradition 
renders it probable that none of any importance 
were known. He reconunends his scholars not to 
trouble themselves with much knowledge, but to 
exercise themselves in a few rules of life for practical 
use ; ^ he appeals with impressive eloquence to their 
moral consciousness;^ he expresses with cynical 
rudeness his contemptuous opinion of others;^ he 
opposes himself with bitter scorn to the threats of 
the despot ; * he welcomes outward misfortunes as 
a means of moral training, and resigns himself 
willingly and joyfully to the will of God.^ In all 
this there is nothing that a Stoic might not also 
have said ; and even his light estimation of learning 
and knowledge Demetrius shares, at any rate, with 
the Stoicism of his time. The peculiarity of his 
Cynicism therefore lies only in the severity with 
which he stamps his principles on his life. 

* Sen. JBenef. vii. 1, 3 sq, ances concerning Vespasian, 
What foUows, however, from and Sen. Ejp, 91, 9, who quotes 
§ 6 onwards, is, as well as c. 9, from him : Eodem loco siM esse 
10, Seneca's own dissertation. voces imperitortim, quo ventre 

* In Z. <y. 8, 2 : He was elo' redditos crepitus. * Quid envni, 
quentia ejus, quae res fortissimtis vnquity mea referty sv/rswin isti 
decent, non concinnatte nee in an deorswm sonent ? * If Seneca 
verba solUeitts, sed ingenti applies the word eleganter to 
am,imo, prout impetus tuUt, res these words, this is a matter 
SV41S prosequentis, of taste. 

■ Cf . Lucian, Ad/D. Indoet, 19, * In Epikt. Diss, i. 25, 22, he 

where he takes the book out of says to Nero : &irctA.€i5 /xot Bdva- 

the hand of a bad reader, and rov, <ro\ 8* ^ ^pixris, 

tears it in pieces. Further, his * Sen. Provid, 3, 3 ; 5 ; 5 ; 

previously mentioned utter- Ep, 67, 14. 
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Chap. Of the Cynics of the period immediately follow- 

ing,* some details have come down to us respecting 

CEnomaui CEnomaus of Gradara, who is said to have lived under 

^f ^^ » Besides the Cynics men- even were it otherwise, the 
aan'a, tioned mpra, p. 291, 2, the fol- time when Demetrios lived 
lowing names are connected can only be approximately con- 
with this school, of which, how- eluded from c. 34. Agatho- 
ever, our knowledge is very im- bulus in Egypt (Lucian, Be- 
perfect. Under Vespasian lived mon. 3; Peregrin. 17) must 
Diogenes and Heras, of also be counted among the 
whom, on account of their Cynics of this period. Under 
abuse of the imperial family, Antoninus Pius and his suc- 
the former was scourged and cesser lived Demonax,Pere- 
the latter beheaded (Dio Cass, grinus, and his pupil Thea- 
Ixvi. 16); and probably also genes, of whom we shall 
Hostilius (Z. c, 13), who was speak later on; also Honora- 
l^anished with Demetrius, tus (Luc. Demon. 19, where it 
Under Domitian or Trajan we is related of him that he was 
must place Didymus with clothed in a bearskin, and that 
the surname of Planetiades (if Demonax, therefore, called him 
he was an historical person), in *Apic€<r/\oos) and Herophilus 
whose mouth Plutarch, De Def. {Ica/ronien. 16) seem to be Ms- 
Ortic, c. 7, 413, puts a sarcasm torical persons, Crato, on the 
against the oracle; under Ha- f^ontJAxj (li\i.(i.De8altat.i.8qq.) 
drian, besides CEnomaus (t;i^« imaginary. To the period of 
infra), perhaps that Deme- Antoninus likewise belongs 
trius of whom it is related Pancratius, who lived in 
(Lucian, Tox, 27 ^g'^.) that he Athens and in Corinth (Phi- 
came to Alexandria to devote lostr. F. Soph. i. 23, 1 ), and 
himself under the guidance of Crescens, the accuser of Jus- 
a certain Rhodius (or of a tin the Martyr (Justin. Apol. 
Rhodian?) to the Cynic philo- ii. 3; Tatian, Adv. Gent. 19; 
sophy, that he tended his Bus. ER^. Eccl. iv. 16, &c.); 
unjustly-accused friend Anti- to the period of Severus, An- 
philus with the greatest self- tiochus, the Cilician, whom 
denial in prison, and finally ac- that emperor esteemed because 
cused himself in order to share he set his soldiers an example 
his fate. When their inno- of endurance (Dio Cass. Ixxvii. 
cence was brought to light he 19 ; cf. Bemays, Lucian und 
gave over to his friend the con- die Kyn. 30). After this time 
siderable compensation which there is a gap in our knowledge 
he received, and himself went of the Cynic philosophers ex- 
to India to the Brahmans. The tending over a hundred and 
historical truth of this occur- fifty years, but the continuance 
rence, however, is as little cer- of the school is beyond question, 
tain as the authenticity of the When Asclepiades lived, 
treatise which aflfirms it; and who, according to Tertullian, 
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the reign of Hadrian.* Julian reproaches him for Chap. 

destroying in his writings the fear of the gods, for 

despising human reason, and trampling under foot ^ 
all laws, human and divine ; his tragedies, he says, 
are beyond all description shameful and prepos- 
terous ; * and if in this verdict the horror of the 
pious emperor for the despiser of the popular 
religion has perhaps no small share, we must still 
suppose that (Enomaus must have departed in a 
striking manner from the prevailing customs and 
mode of thought. In the lengthy fragments from 
his treatise against the * Jugglers,' * which Eusebius 
has preserved for us,* we find a polemic as violent as 
it is outspoken against the heathen oracles, in the 

-4<?iVij5^.ii. 14, traveUed through ^ Locoit.-p, 210 D. When 

distant lands with a cow ; or Suidas, ^uyfivus .^ Olv6iJi., caUs 

Sphodrias, who is quoted by (Enomans a writer of tragedies, 

Athen. iv. 162 J, with a rcxviy whose name was also Diogenes, 

iptrriicfi ; or tie Cynics named and who lived in Athens after 

ap. Phot. Chd 167, p. 114, h 23, the fall of the Thirty Tyrants, 

among the aithorities of Sto- this statement seems to be 

bsns— viz.,Hegesianax, Po- founded on a confused recol- 

lyzelus, Xanthippus, lection of this passage, where 

Theomnestus — we do not tragedies are mentioned, dedi- 

know. catod to Diogenes or to his 

* He is placed in that period disciple Philistus (Philiscus, 

by SyncellBS, p. 349 B. The cf. vol. ii. a, 244, 2), and 

statement of Suidas, Oiv6fi. that then tragedies of (Enomaus are 

he was a little older than Por- spoken of. 

phyry, is perhaps inferred from * The title of this book runs 

the ciremnstance that Eusebius thus, according to Eus. Prop, 

(with vhose more definite ac- 3v, v. 18, 3 ; 21, 4 ; vi. 6, 62 ; 

count, however, Syncellus was Theod. Cur, Otcbo, Affect, (par. 

acquamted) Pr(Bp, Mo. v. 19 1642) vi. p. 561 : yoiiray ^»pcb, 

sqq.f discusses him immediately named less accurately by Julian 

l^for* Porphyry, and calls him vii. 209, B : rh Korh x/njo'Tij^/av. 

(c. 18, 3) rls rav viwv, * Prcep, Eoang. v. c. 19-36, 

2 Orat. vii. p. 209 B. Spanh. vi. 6. 
cf. vu 199A. 
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spirit of cynical freethinkiiig ; * but it is based on no 
properly philosophic arguments ; and in connection 
with it CEnomaus likewise turns against the fatalism 
of the Stoics, and exalts in its st^ad free-will as the 
rudder and foundation of human life, declaring it to 
be as much an incontrovertible fact of consciousness 
as our existence itself, and expounding the irrecon- 
cilability of foreknowledge with freedom, and of 
fatality with moral responsibility.^ In these utter- 
ances we recognise the self-dependence of the man 
who, in spite of his Cynicism, would be a follower 
neither of Antisthenes nor of Diogenes ; ^ but he 
was doubtless neither inclined nor adapted for any 
deeper study of philosophic questions. 

The famous Demonax* also, who was highly 
esteemed in Athens, and extolled in a treatise 



* Expressions entirely similar 
are put into the month of the 
representative of Cynicism by 
Plutarch, Def. Orac, 7, p. 413. 
Moreover, cf.i»/^a,p. 298, 3, and 
Phil. d. Or. II. i. 2%0gqq. ; Ber- 
nays, I. c. 30 sqq. 

2 Loo. eit. vi. 7, 11 ttq, (The- 
doret, I. 0.) with the proposi- 
tion: iHoh yh^t f rp6'wqt rifioiy 
ahrSov kmti\4\it.fJL99a, rolr<it kolL 
rS>v iv ^fuv ah0aip4ro9v icoi fiiaiwy. 
Bat of self -consciousness it was 
previously said: oitK &AAo Uavhp 
ofhtas &s ^ ovyalirOriiris re icoU 
iLyrl^ri^is rifiwu ahr&v. 

» Julian, Orat. vi. p. 187 C : 
6 levvifffibs ofirt *AprnT0€yi<r/i6s 
iiTTiv oUrt Aioy€vi<rix6s. 

* Bom in Cyprus of a good 
family, Demonax (according to 



c. 3) had enjoyed the instruc- 
tions of the Cynics Agathobulus 
and Demetrius (^mpra, p. 291 ; 
294, 1) and of the Stoics Epic- 
tetus and Timocrates {supraf pp. 
197, 266); he afterwards lived 
in Athens, and diec there when 
almost a century old, having 
starved himself tc death on 
account of the advaicing weak- 
ness of old age (I. c. c. (3 fqq»), 
but as he still had intercourse 
with Herodes Atticus (c.24, 33) 
in this latter period, he may, 
perhaps, have lived till 16) A.D., 
or even longer. The tieatise 
said to be by Lucian shoTS (as 
Bemays, I, 0., remarks), bf the 
way in which Herodes is alhded 
to, that it was not vmttei till 
after his death 176 A.D. 
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bearing Lucian's name,' is much more distinguished Chap. 
by his character than by his science.^ From (Eno- ' 

maus he differs chiefly in that he tried to mitigate 
the severities of the Cynic mode of thought, and to 
reconcile it with life and its necessities ; in other 
respects he is considerably in harmony with it. As 
CEnomaus had neither held strictly to a definite 
system nor troubled himself at all about any scien- 
tific knowledge, so Demonax, according to the 
assurance of his biographer,^ carried his eclecticism 
to such an extent that it is difficult to say which 
of his philosophical predecessors he preferred. 
He himself, to all outward appearance, proclaimed 
himself a Cynic, without, however, approving of the 
exaggerations of the party; but in his own charac- 
ter he chose for a model the mild, benevolent, 
and moderate temper of Socrates,* and was large- 
hearted enough to esteem Aristippus side by side 
with Socrates and Diogenes.* His principal eflForts 
were directed to the liberation of mankind from 
all things external: for the man who is free, said 
he, alone is happy ; and he only is free who hopes 

> Bekker has denied that it for suspicion as to its credi- 

is Lncian's, and Bemays {Lu- bility. 

dcm und die Kyn, 104 %q.) has ' Conoeming his gentle, hn- 

def ended this opinion with very mane, and amiable character, 

important arguments. But that his imperturbable cheerfuhiess, 

its author, who nowhere gives his efforts for the moral welfare 

himself out to be Lucian, was of those around him, and the 

really a contemporary of his extraordinary veneration he 

hero, and had intercourse with thereby acquired, cf . Lucian, 

him for many years {M fi'tiKur- I. o, c. 5-11 ; 57 ; 63 ; 67. 
rov a'vy€y€y6ixriy, c. 1), we have • Demon, 6. 
no reason to doubt, nor is there * Loe. oU, 6-9 ; cf . 19 ; 21 ; 

any internal reason in his work 48 ; 62. » Loc. cit, 62. 
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Chap, nothing and fears nothing, being convinced of the 
transitoriness and paltriness of all men.^ In order 
to resign nothing of this independence he abstained 
from marriage ; * but he seems to have specially 
included in it, in the true spirit of Cynicism, freedom 
from the prejudices of the popular religion ; he him- 
self was indicted because he never offered sacrifices, 
and despised the Eleusinian mysteries, and he con- 
ceals neither in his defence nor elsewhere his low 
opinion of the existing worship.* In his suicide and 
his indifference to burial,* we recognise the disciple 
of Antisthenes and Zeno ; and though the departure 
from this life, according to the Stoic doctrine, must 
open an entrance to a higher life, Demonax, like 
Pansetius and Epictetus, disclaimed this view/ As 
to any scientific enquiry, however, we hear as little 
on this point as on any other. The philosopher 
considers his task to be solely the exercise of 

1 Lnoian, Demon. 20 ; cf . c. 4 : make them aoquamted with 

rh Z\ov ifitfi€\'fiKu a^rf fiti^tyhs them. In c. 27 he refused to 

&Wov wpoffita ttvai. enter a temple to pray ; for 

* Cf. the anecdote quoted God, he said, could hear him 

tupra, p. 274, 1. jnst as well in any other place ; 

' Zoc, cit. 11. To the com- and in c. 37 he confounded a 

plaint ihat he did not sacrifice soothsayer with the dilemma : 

to Athena he replied he had either he must believe himself 

hitherto refrained, oWi y^p to have the power of altering 

Scio^cu aMiv r&p irap* ifiov the decrees of fate, or his art 

evffMv ^€\dfi$cafOp ; and when was worthless, 

censured in respect to the * Loo. oU. 65 sq. 

mysteries, he said that he did * Loo. cit. c. 32 : (Uxov 8^ irorc 

not get himself initiated, be- ipofi^pov, €l iiddyaros ohr^ ^ 

cause it would be impossible ^x^ ^oku cTwi; hBivaros, 1^, 

for him not to speak to the i\X' &s wdma, Cf. c. 8, where 

uninitiated about them ; in he says that in a word, \'fi^ rts 

order, if the mysteries were iiyajBuv koX kok&p icol 4\€v$fpiA 

bad, to warn them against fiaKpii irdifras 4v 6\ly^ icora* 

them, and if they were good, to x^^crai. 
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X. 



practical influence on those around him, and the 
means to this end is with him, as with Diogenes, 
not so much instruction as counsel, and before all 
things, ready and trenchant wit, the old weapon of 
the Cynics, which he in most cases employed very 
skilfully. Cynicism appears, indeed, in his person 
in its most interesting and attractive shape, but 
still with essentially the same features which have 
already been long familiar to us. 

In contradistinction to this ideal picture we find Peregri- 
a caricature in Lucian's description of Peregrinus,^ 
who bears the cognomen of Proteus.* According to 
him, this Cynic escaped from a reckless and profli- 
gate youth first to Christianity and then to Cyni- 
cism, the most absurd and disgusting excesses of 
which he adopted, until at last the wish of making 
himself talked about induced him, half against his 
will and in constant struggle with the fear of death, 
to throw himself into the flames of a funeral pyre * 



Of modem writers concerning 
Peregrinus and the literature 
relating to him, cf. Eckstein, 
EncyJtSfp. V. Ersoh, u, Orubery 
sect. iii. vol. xvi. sub voce; 
ZeUer, Vortr. «. Ahhandl. ii. 
173 sq. ; Bemays, J/uo, u. d, 
KynikeTt 21, and h c, p. 66, the 
translation and commentary of 
the treatise bearing the name 
of Lucian. 

^ He first received this name, 
according to Gellius, iV. A. xii. 
11, 1, after the time when that 
author made his acquaintance ; 
what it means we are not told. 

• Further details will be 



found in the treatise of Zelle 
already quoted. In that of 
Lucian, vide, concerning the 
excesses Imputed to him, c. 9 ; 
the murder of his father, of 
which he is accused, c. 10, 14 
sq,; his relation to the Chris- 
tians, and the imprisonment 
which he suffered in conse- 
quence, c. 11-14 ; his intro- 
duction through Agathobulus 
to the Cynic philosophy {tupra, 
p. 294, 1) ; his arrival in Italy, 
c. 18; his burning himself to 
death (which is also mentioned' 
in Athenag. Suppl. 23 ; Tert. 
Ad Ma/rt, 4 ; Philostr. F. Soph. 
ii. 1, 33), c. 20 9qq, Some few 
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Chap, at the Olympic games in the year 165 a.d. But 
the most serious of these charges are too insuffi- 
ciently attested * by Lucian's testimony, the uncer- 
tainty of which he himself cannot entirely conceal, 
to allow of our unconditionally endorsing his judg- 
ment of Peregrinus. If we separate from his 
account all that is internally improbable, this Cynic 
appears as a man who was sincere in his endeavours 
after virtue and austerity, but was, at the same 
time, always exaggerating and pushing forward his 
principles to an absurd extreme,^ finally investing 
even suicide — in regard to which he has so many allies 
in the Stoic and Cynic school — ^with theatrical pomp, 
in order to produce the most striking effect possible.^ 
There is other evidence to show that he asserted the 
claims of his school with some exaggeration ; * but 
Gellius praises the earnestness and steadiness of his 
character,* and the value and usefulness of his 

years after his death, previous Atticus, he is said to have tried 

tothejearlSOB.G.yAthenagoras to raise an insurrection against 

(J. c), in agreement with Luc. the Romans (Luc. 18 sq.). 

c. 27 fqq. 41, speaks of an oracu- ' The fact of this suicide 

lar statue of Peregrinus which (which has been disputed by 

stood in the market-place of A. Planck, Theol. Stud, in Xrit 

his native city* 1811, 834 sq., 843 ; and Baur, 

> Cf . Zeller, Vortr. ii. 175 sq. ; Kirchengesch. ii. 412), accord* 

Bemays, 62 sqq. ing to all the above quotations, 

2 If he was thrown as a is beyond a doubt. 

Christian into prison while his * Luc. Demon. When Pere- 

fellow-Christians remained un- grinus said to Demonax, on 

molested, he must have given account of his cheerfulness : 

occasion to this by his beha- ou icwv^s, the latter replied, Ilepe- 

viour ; he was banished from yptv€y ohK iuf0po9iri(eis, 

Italy on account of his abuse • He calls him (I. c.) vir 

of the Emperor; in Greece, gra/vis et constans, whom he 

besides his quarrels with the often visited in his hut before 

Eleans and his attacks (also the city, and whose lectures he 

mentioned by Philostratus, V. attended. 
Soph. ii. 1, 33) on Herodes 
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doctrines,* and quotes a discourse of his, in which he chap. 

says that a man should not avoid wickedness through ^ 

fear of punishment, but from love to the good ; and 

the wise man would do this even though his action 

remained hidden from gods and men ; but he who 

has not made so much progress in morals may still 

be restrained from wickedness by the thought that 

all wrong-doing comes to light in the end. We are 

acquainted, however, with no scientific achievement 

either of Peregrinus or his scholar Theagenes,^ or, Theagenes. 

indeed, of any of these later Cynics. j%g later 

But for the very reason that this Cynicism was ^V^^*- 
far more a mode of life than a scientific conviction, 
it was able to outlast the vicissitudes of the philo- 
sophic systems, and to maintain itself down to the 
latest periods of Greek philosophy. Even in the 
second half of the fourth century the Emperor 
Julian found occasion for those two discourses 
against the Cynics, which give us a picture so un- 
favourable, but at the same time probably not 
essentially untrue, of this school at that time.^ 

* Loc, cit. : Multa hercle di- Kivas. Or, vii. : irphs *HpdK\€iov 
cere eum utilUer et honexte au- KwiKhv, ir&s Kvvi<rT4oy. For 
divimm. Cf . the same authority example, cf . Or, vii. 204, C. 9q., 
for what follows. 223 B sqq. Julian (p. 224 C.) 

2 This Cynic, whom Lucian mentions, besides Heraclius, as 

(c. 3 sqq. ; 7 ; 24 ; 30 sq, ; 36) Cynics of his time, Asclepiades, 

treats with the greatest ma- Serenianus; and Chytron. In 

lignity, is described by (>alen. Or. vii. 198 a, he mentions 

Meth. Med. xiii. 16, voL x. 909 Iphicles of Epirus, whose free- 

K. (as Bemays, p. 14 #^^., has spoken notions expressed before 

shown) as a philosopher of the Emperor Valentinian in the 

repute (Steb r^v BS^ap rhLvBp^ov) year 375 are related by Am- 

who gave lectures daily in Rome mian. Marc. xxx. 5, 8. A Cynic 

in the Gymnasium of Trajan. named Demetrius Chytras, who, 

• Or. vi. : *ls rohs kwaiB^^ovs in extreme old age, was tor- 
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X. 



Chap. Further traces of the recognition which Cynicism 
still found in this period are to be met with both in 
heathen and Christian authors.* About the begin- 
ning of the fifth century, Augustine tells us that all 
the schools of philosophy, except the Cynic, Peripa- 
tetic, and Platonic, had died out ; * and even in the 
first decade of the sixth century we find in Athens 
a Cynic ascetic, Sallustius.' With the overthrow of 
heathenism this school, as such, naturally came to 



tured under Constantias on a aut Peripateticat ant Platoni- 

political and religious charge, oos. M Cynicos quidem, qyia 

bnt was finally set free, is men- eos vita qyusda/m deleotat Ixber' 

tioned by Ammian. xix. 12, 12 ; tM atqys licentia. Later on, 

another in Julian's time is Cw, B. xix. 19, he remarks that 

spoken of anonymously by if a philosopher goes over to 

David, 8chol. in Ar. 14 a, 18. Christianity it is not required 

^ Bemays, I. o. p. 37, 99 «^., that he should change his dress; 

alludes in this connection to the Church does not trouble 

the panegyric which Themis- itself about the Cynic garb. An 

tins pronounced on Cynicism example of an Egyptian Cynic, 

and its founders in his dis- Maximus by name, who be- 

course on Virtue, especially pp. came a Christian in 370 a,d., 

444, 417 (preserved in the and retained his dress a long 

Syrian language, and translated time, is quoted by Bemays, 

into Gterman by Gildemeister I. o., from TiUemont, MSmovreSt 

and Bucheler in the Rhein. ix. 2, 796 sqq, 

Mu8. vol. xxvii.) ; also the • Damasc. V. Indori^ 89-92, 

violent attack of Chrysostom 260 ; and at greater length 

(flbmiZ. 17,0.2; Chrys. C^^.ed. Suidas {mh vooe)^ who has 

Migne, ii. 173) upon the phi- taken the finft of his articles, 

losophers (clearly described as and probably also the second, 

Cynics) who left Antioch on from Damascius. That Sallus- 

the approach of danger, but tins, as is here observed, ex- 

who enjoyed, it would appear, aggerated the Cynic severity as 

a certain degree of reputation weUas the iral(€af Mr 6 y€\oi6Tt' 

among the inhabitants of that pov, is confirmed by Simplicius, 

city. in JSpict. Mem, p. 90 H ; accord- 

* Cicero, Aead, iii. 19, 42 : ing to whom he laid burning 

Itaque ntmo phUoiophoi mm coals upon his leg to see how 

fere videmut, nisi aut Cyniooi long he could endure it. 
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an end ; the only element which was peculiar to it, C^. 

the Cynic mode of life, the Christian Church had 

long since appropriated in Monachism.^ 

» Julian, I. c, 224 A, already imvnucruncX (^ qui saculo re- 
compares the Cynics with the nunciaverunt) ot the Christians. 
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Chap. 
XI. 

C. The 
Peripa- 
tetics of 



THE PERIPATETICS OF THE FIEST CENTURIES AFTER 

CHRIST. 

The direction taken by the Peripatetic school in 
the first century before Christ was maintained by it 
during the whole of its further existenee.^ Those 
members of it with whom we axe acquainted,^ 

* In regard to what follows, 
cf . Fabric. BiU. Gr. iii. 458 sqq. ; 
Karl. ; Brandis and Zumpt in 
the treatises mentioned mpra^ 
p. 112, I ; Prantl, Gesch. der 
Logiky 545 sqq. 

2 Our knowledge of the Peri- 
patetic school in this period is 
very imperfect. According to 
the writers named «w/?ra, pp. 113 
sqq.y we find, about the middle 
of the first Christian century, 
Alexander of -Egae, the in- 
structor of Nero (Suid. 'AXef 
Aty.), from whom Simplicius, 
Categ. 3, a {Sohol. in Arigt. 29, 
a, 40) quotes observations out 
of a commentary on the Cate- 
gories, and Alex, Aphr. ap. 
Simpl. De Ccelo, Sohol. 494, &, 
28, from a commentary on the 
Books of the Heavens. (Kars- 
ten, 194, a, 6, here substitutes 
Aspasius for Alexander, whether 
by his own conjecture, or ac- 
cording to manuscripts, does 
not appear.) Ideler, Arist. Me' 



teorol. i. xvi. sqq., believes we 
should perhaps attribute to 
Alexander the commentary on 
the* Meteorology f which has been 
handed down under the name of 
Alexander of Aphrodisias ; and 
he seems to suppose that the 
Sosigenes whom Alexander men- 
tions as his teacher is the 
famous astronomer of the time 
of Caesar. We shall, however, 
find that Alexander the Aphro- 
disian had a Sosigenes for his 
teacher. Towards the end of 
the same century we encounter 
(ap. Plut. Qu. Conviv. ix. 6; 
14, 5) a Peripatetic named 
Menephylus, perhaps the 
head of the school in Athens, 
and ibid. JSh-at. Am. 16, p. 487, 
ApoUonius the Peripatetic, 
one of the * later philosophers,* 
who was praised for having as- 
sisted his brother Sotion to 
attain greater honour than 
himself. This may, perhaps, 
be ApoUonius the Alexandrian, 
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so far as we hav6 any details concerning their Chap. 
writings, are mostly mentioned in connection with ' 



the first 
from whom Simplicius,iM6Szto^. taught, as Galen (^De Cogn. an, centwies 
Sohol. in Aritt. 63, ft, 3, quotes Morh. 8, vol. v. 42), in his four- ^^q^ 
a treatise on the Categories, teenth or fifteenth year, there- 
Sot ion, another Peripatetic, fore in 145-6, B.C. had for his 
has already come before us in teacher a pupil of this philoso- 
PhU, d. Or. n. ii. 931, 3 {vide tup. pher, who apparently was still 
181, 2), as author of the Kipas alive; andHerminus(ap.8impl. 
^kiiaxe^ias. This man I have De Ccelo, Schol. 494, d, 31 $qq.) 
there conjectured to be the quotes from him. Adr as t us of 
same from whom Alex. Aphr. Aphrodisias (David, Sohol. in 
Top. 213, apparently out of a Ar. 30, a, 9 ; Anon. I. c. 32, b, 36 ; 
commentary on the Topioa, and Simpl. Gateff. 4, 7, 1. 0. 46 ; Ach. 
Sunpl. Gateff. 41, 7, Sehol. in Tat. 7«ay.c. 16, 19,p. 136,139), 
Ar. 61, a, 22, from a commentary who is named together with him 
on the Categoriei, quotes one or (Galen, De Libr. Propr. c. 1 1 ; 
two unimportant and erroneous vol xix. 42 $q. ; Porph. V. Plot. 
observations. His compila- 14) was probably not far re- 
tion seems to be referr^ to moved in point of time ; this 
by Pliny, Hist. Nat. Prcef. 24. appears partly from the above 
In this case Sotion must pro- juxtaposition, but more espe- 
bably have lived in the middle cially from the use made of 
of the first century, which him by Theo Smymaeus (infra, 
would harmonise well with the p. 309, 4) ; for Theo was a con- 
theory that he was the author temporary of Hadrian {infra, 
of the Ai<JicA€toi %K9yxoi, and p. 336). If, however, he is 
the brother of Apollonius men- the author of a commentary on 
tioned by Plutarch. His own the Ethics of Aristotle and 
brother Lamp ri as is also Theophrastus {PHI. d. Or. II. ii. 
described by Plutarch, Qu.Conv. 865) mentioned ap. Athen. xv. 
ii. 2, 2 ; cf . i. 8. 3, as a Peripa- 673, c (where our text has 
tetic ; he likewise describes his "A^pacrroy) he may have been 
friend the grammarian from still alive in the time of Anto- 
Egypt ( Qu. Conv. i. 9, 1,1; viii. ninus Pius. Aristocles, the 
8, 2, 1), Theo {vide, concerning rhetorician of Pergamus, is 
}kxn,DeFao.Lun(B,2b,\%»q.)De placed by Suidas {tub voce) 
hi. 6 ; Pyth. Orao. 3 tq., as a under Trajan and Hadrian ; 
man of Peripatetic tendencies, according to Philostratus, V, 
On the other hand, Favonius, Soph. ii. 3, he was a oontempo- 
who is spoken of I. c. viii. 10, 2, rary of Herodes Atticus, there- 
1, as iai/iovtdoraros *Apiirror4\ovs fore somewhat earlier, but had 
ipcurriis is probably only the only occupied himself with the 
weU-knovm Platonist, whom Peripatetic philosophy in his 
we shall discuss later on. In youth. What Synes. Dio^ p. 12 
the second half of the second R, says of Aristocles' desertion 
century Aspasius must have of philosophy for Rhetoric must 
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Chap, commentaries on Aristotle's works, and among 
• these his logical books seem chiefly to have occupied 



Comrnen- , , , ,,.,,• 

tators of s-PPly ^^ ^^^ *^<^ "^^ *^ *"® ^ public teacher of the Peri- 

Arigtotle^s Messenian. About 140-150 A.D. pate tic philosophy in Athens; 

fcorki. lived Claudius Severus, the besides Paulus the Prefect 

teacher of Marcus Aurelius {I. c. xiv. 612) and Premi- 

(Capitol. Ant. Philos. 3; cf. genes of Mytilene (Galen, 

Galen, De Prtennt. c. 2, vol. Sanit. tu. v. 11; vol. vi. 365, 

xiv. 613), and Agathocles 367). Under the same emperor 

and Rufinus, mentioned by and his successor Commodus 

Lucian, Demon. 29, 54 ; at the must be placed the teachers 

same time and later Her mi- of Alexander of Aphrodisias, 

nus, according to Alexander, Aristocles of Messene (vide 

Aphr. ap. Simpl. De Coelo. Schol. infra) and Sosigenes. That 

494, &, 31 «^^., the teacher of Alexander was instructed by the 

this Peripatetic, and, as it would latter, we learn not only from 

seem, the disciple of Aspasius, "himseii^Meteorol. 116, Z. ^., and 

apparently the same that Lu- from Philop. Anal. Pr. xxxiii. J, 

cian. Demon. 56, calls a man of Sehol. in Ar. 158, ^, 28), but also 

bad character (concerning the from the editor of his com- 

Categories, which, according to mentary on the MetaphysicSj 

this passage, Herminus con- p. 432, 12; Bon. 741, J, 48 Bk.; 

stantly had in his mouth, Alex- and from Themist. De An. p. 

ander the teacher had written 112 Sp., who quotes his third 

a commentary much in use), book, *epl <>i|/6«$. The statement 

Contemporary with him is (Ps.Alex.Jf<?fa/?A. 636, 21(797, J, 

Eudemus,an acquaintance of 6 Bekk. ) : Hffrepos yhp ^w<nyivi\s 

Galen's, who was treated in an *A\€|<£v5pow ry xp^^Vi is either 

illness by that physician in 165 a mistake of the epitomist or 

B.C. at Rome in his 63rd year a clerical error. Under Septi- 

(Galen, De Prcenot. c. 2 iq. vol. mus Severus, and (as Zumpt 

xiv. 605-619 ; et pass. Vide the shows, I. c. p. 98) between 198 

Index). Likewise the Cleo- and 211, Alexander of Aphro- 

demus of Lucian {Philops. 6 disias was made the head of 

sqq. ; Symp. 6, 16) must have the Peripatetic school in Athens 

lived at this date Bat he is {supra, p. 192, 1). He, and not 

evidently an imaginary person, some otherwise unknown Peri- 

A contemoorary of Marcus patetic called Aristotle, is 

Aurelius (161-180) is Alex- meant in the words v^dar^poi 

ander of Damascus, whom 'Apia-Tor^Kris 6 i^riyrir^s rod 

Galea describes (De Pranot, c. <f>iKo(T6(f>ou *Api(rTOT€\oi/$, Syrian 

5 ; De Anatom. Administr. i. 1, in Metaph. xiii. 3 (Schol. in Ar. 

vol. xiv. 627 sq. ; ii. 218) as the 889, b, 11), as is proved not 

teacher of the Consul Flavius only by the passage itself, but 

Boethus (who is also named by a comparison of it with 

in vol. xiv. 612, and De Libr, Alex. Metaph. 715, 18 sqq. 

Propr, l,^rol. xix. 15 sq.), and Likewise, as David remarks in 
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the attention of these commentators. But what we Chap. 
are told in this respect about the Peripatetics of the ^^' 

Cat. Schol. 28, a, 21, Alexander Or. 6, 17, would indeed agree 
was named Aristotle, oXov Bev- with his sceptical bearing to- 
repov 6vra 'ApiarorcKriv. Be- ward soothsaying. More defi- 
sides these Peripatetics, whose nite signs are wanting, how- 
dates may be at least approxi- ever, that Diogenianus was 
mately fixed, a good many described by Plutarch as a 
others are named, of whom we Peripatetic. Enarmostus, 
can scarcely say more than that whom Aspasius blames (ap! 
they must belong to the first Alex, in Metaph. 44, 23 ; Bon. 
two centuries after Christ. 652, *, 29, Bekk.) because 
Among these is Archaicus Eudorus and he had altered a 
(erroneously regarded by Fa- reading in the Metaphysics, 
brie. Bihlioth. Gr. iii. 636, Harl. was also probably living in the 
as a Stoic), from whom Stobaeus first century. The philosophers 
{Cat. Schol. 61, tty 22 ; 66, a, quoted by Alex. Aphr. Be An. 
42; J, 36; 73, J, 20; 74, J, 31) 164, J, o-^ Socrates (prob- 
quotes observations on the ably the Bithynian Peripatetic 
Categories, doubtless from a named in Diog. ii. 47); Vir- 
commentary on that work; in ginius Rufus, and perhaps 
the first of these passages he also Polyzelus (I. c. 162, h, 
distinguishes Archaicus and note); Ptolemy, concerning 
Sotion as disciples of the an- whom cf . Phil. d. Gr. II. ii. 64 • 
cient commentators— Androni- A r t e m o n , the collector of Aris- 
cus, Boethus, &c. Perhaps Ar- totelian Letters (^lUd. II. ii. 
chaicus is the same person 662), who is probably older than 
mentioned as the author of a Andronicus; Nicander, who, 
work on ethics in Diog. vi. 99. according to Suidas (AtVxpfwj/)* 
Also the following: Deme- wrote about the disciples of 
t r i u s of Byzantium (Diog. v. Aristotle ; S t r a t o , the Alex- 
83), if he is not the other De- andrian Peripatetic (Diog. v. 
metrius named«w^fl,p. 124, 1; 61; in Tertullian, Be An' \b\ 
Diogenianus, from whom it is not this Strato, but the 
Eusebius (iV. Ev. iv. 3 ; vi. 8) pupil of Erasistratus, also 
quotes long fragments directed named by Diogenes, who is in- 
against Chrysippus' doctrines of tended). Concerning the two 
Prophecy and Destiny, perhaps last-named philosophers, it is 
from a treatise irepi unapfihrts ; not certain whether they lived 
he may be the same person as before or after the Christian 
Diogenianus of Pergamos, who era; Julianus, of Tralles 
appears as one of the speakers whose theory of the movement 
in Plutarch, Be Pyth. OracvlU. of the heavens by the Platonic 
Qu. Conv. vii. 7, 8 ; viii. 1, 2 ; world-soul is discussed by Alex, 
at any rate, what is put into Aphr. ap. Simpl. Be Ccelo, 169 
his month has nothing to con- J,42; 4S^^Z.491, J,43. Whether 
tradict this theory, and Pyth. he was a Peripatetic or a Pla 

X 2 
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Chap, first century ^ is very unimportant. In the second 
century we hear of several works of Aspasius : * Com- 



Atpoiivi, mentaries on the Categories,* on the treatise irspX 
ipfi^qveiasj^ on the * Physics,' * the Books about the 
Heavens,* and the * Metaphysics ; ' ^ but though he 
seems ^ to have carefully expounded the writings of 
Aristotle, and especially to have paid attention to the 
various readings, nothing has been handed down of 
his that indicates any independent investigation of 
philosophic questions. We have more precise infor- 

Adrastui. mation concerning Adrastus.^ From his treatise on 
the arrangement of the Aristotelian works,* there 
are quoted observations on their order, titles, 
and genuineness.*® A commentary on the Categories 

tonist, and whether this quota- 23 ; 340, 10 ; Bon. 643, a, 31 ; 

tion refers to a commentary on 552, b, 29 ; 704, ^,11 Bekk. 

the Books on the Hetwens, or to ' The Scholia on the four 

a commentary on the Itm/Bus, first books and parts of the 

cannot be discovered from the seventh and ninth books of the 

passage. yioomachean H^ki^tWhichKase 

1 Alexander of iBgae and has published in the German 

8otion, vide tupra, p. 304, 2. Classical Jowmal, vols, xxviii. 

* Galen, De Libir, Propr. c. and xxix., claim to be extracted 
11 ; vol. xix, 42 sq[. from a comm^itaiy of Aspasius ; 

* Boet. De Interpret, cf . In- but they are otherwise of no 
dex to the edition of Meister. g^^eat value. 

Boethus repeatedly expresses * Concerning him ride Martin 

much dissatisfaction (ii. p. 41, on Theo. Smym. Astronomia, 

14 ; 87, 17 Meis.) with his inter- p. 74 sq. 

pretations. • Tlcpi rris rd^tvs r&y'Apurrarl- 

* Simpl. Phys. 28, h; 96, a, ^ovs<rvyypafi/idrwy(Siin:pLPhys, 
b; 99, b; 127, a, b; 130, a; l,b\ Categ.i,C The designa- 
132, b ; 133, a ; 135, a; 138, J ; tion is less specific of Categ. 4, 
151, a ; 168, J ; 172, a ; 178, a ; y:ir. t4|. rris'ApicrT. ipiXoco^las). 
192, b ; 199, a ; 214, a ; 219, a; " According to Simpl. Cateff. 
222, a ; 223, b ; 239, ay b. 4, 7, he wished to place the 

» Simpl. I>e Coelo, 194, a, 6 ; Categories (of which I. e. 4, f, 

23 ; 240, a, 44 ; Karat. Schol, in cf . IScTmI. in Arist. 38, ft, 30 ; 

Arist. 494, J, 31 ; 513, J, 10. 39, a, 19 ; 142, b, 38, he mentions 

* Alex. Metaph. 31, 23; 44, a second recension) before all 
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is also mentioned,' and from a commentary on the Chap. 
Physics, Simplicius * gives ns a detailed statement _ 
concerning the conceptions of substance and of 
essential and accidental quality, which well ex- 
plains the Aristotelian definitions and expressions. 
He also perhaps wrote on the ethics of Aristotle 
and Theophrastus.* If we add to this all that we 
are told concerning his mathematical knowledge, 
his writings on harmony and astronomy, and his 
Commentary on the Timseus, and what has been 
preserved of these writings,* we must allow that 

the other writings of Aristotle, plicius, however, does not seem 

and next tot hem theIV^^m;a; and to have had the commentary 

he, therefore, like some others, itself, which he never quotes, 

entitled the Categories : irph in his possession, but to have 

ritv T&KtAv {Anon. Sekol. 32, J, borrowed the passage from Por- 

36, whose account is to be pre- phyry, who, as he observes, 

f erred to that of David, I. o. 30, had mentioned it. The extract 

a, 8, as David, or perhaps his from Adrsstus probably refers 

transcriber, evidently confuses to the words : ovZt \iytrai oirep 

the statements of Adrastus r6 av/iPtfiriKSs. 
aild the pseudo-Archytus). In ' Cf. supra, p. 306 $q. and 

the same treatise he had men- Phil. d. Or, II. ii. 855. 
tioned forty books of the * He is described as a mathe- 

Analytics, of which only four matician by Claudian Mamert. 

are genuine (/%iZ<i.^.II.ii. 70, Be Statu An, i. 25, if the 

1), and expressed his opinion Adrastus he mentions is the 

on the title of the Physics and same person. From his xom- 

its principal divisions (Simpl. mentary on the Titncev-s, Por- 

Phys. l,h; 2,a; ot. Phil. d. Qr, phyry (in Ptol. Harm. ; Wallis, 

If. ii. 86). Opp, iii. 270) quotes a defini- 

* G^en, lAJyr. Propr. 11 ; xix. tion on Consonance. His Ha/e- 

42 sq. mony, in three books, still e:dsts 

« Phys. 26, h. That this dis- in MS. (Fabr. Bibl. Or, iii. 

cussion is taken from a com- 459, 653). From the first of 

mentary on the Physics is clear these books, the quotation ap. 

from the words with which Procl. in Tim. 192, C ; 127, C ; 

Simplicius introduces it : 6 Z\ 198, E ; and probably also ap. 

"AJpatfTOf 0ov\6fi€vos ^riK&a'ai Ach. Tat. c. 19, p. 136 (80), are 

T^ * lhr€p hy ' (ap. Arist. Phys. i. doubtless taken ; a treatise on 

3 ; 186, a, 38) xapt^rjKdty /ih the Sun is mentioned by Ach. 

ixlyop r»v wpoKtifUimv, &c. Bim- Tat. c. 19, p. 139 (82). Lastly, 
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Chap, the praise accorded by Simplicius to this Peri- 
• patetic ^ is entirely justified. But he nevertheless 
seems to have deserved it rather for his faithful 
transmission and intelligent elucidation of Aristotle's 
doctrines than for any new and original enquiries* 
As in the isolated definitions which have been 
handed down as his he almost entirely follows 
Aristotle, so in his general view of the universe and 
of God, he is allied with him. The universe, the 
construction of which he describes according to the 
pattern of Aristotle,^ is formed by the highest 
essential nature for the best, and is moved thereby 
in the manner belonging to it, namely, in a circle. 
A consequence of the contrast between the terres- 
trial elements and the various influences which the 
planetary spheres in the multiplicity of their move- 
ments exercise upon them, is the change in our 
world ;^ but in saying this, Adrastus expressly 
guards himself against the opinion that the heavenly 
bodies are created for the sake of that which is 
meaner and perishable ; they have, on the contrary, 
their end in themselves, and their influence on the 
earth is only an efiect of natural necessity.* All 

Martin has shown (I. c.) that Biffichsy iv^p rSav yvrjirioffyUtptxa' 

the greatest part of Theo's rtiTiK&v ytyov^s. 

astronomy is borrowed from a ^ Fwidthe dissertations on the 

treatise of Adrastus ; and that spherical form of the universe 

this is the commentary on the and of the earth, the place of 

Timemis is proved by Hiller, the earth in the centre of the 

Rhein. Mus. iV. JP. xxvi. 682 whole, the smallness of the 

sqq. The same writer shows earth in comparison with the 

that Chalcidius has adopted a whole, in Theo Smym. Astron. 

great deal from this commentary c. 1-4. 

into his own. • L. o. c. 22. 

* Cat, 4, ^: "KZp. h *A(ppo' * Z, o. Beneath the moon 
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this is Aristotelian. Adrastus sought likewise to Cfap. 
maintain in principle the Aristotelian theory of the ' 

spheres, which he connected by means of ingenious 
modifications with the theories of later astronomers.^ 
He therefore seems, irrespective of his mathematical 
and other learning, to have been merely a skilful 
expounder and defender of the Aristotelian theories. 
Not even as much as this can be said of Herminus. 

reigns change,, generation, and tends from the upper to the 
destruction : rovrav 8i, ^civ lower limit of a hollow sphere, 
(Adrastus), cdfrto rh. TXavdofxeva concentric with that of the tixed 
r^v turrptav, ravra 5^ \4yoi ris stars. This sphere turns from 
&y, ovx &s rwv rifiitorepcay koX east to west in the direction of 
0€iwy K<d iitSluv iyevv^rwy rt the ecliptic, but more slowly 
Kol iupddprcop €V€Ka ruv ikar- than the sphere of the fixed 
r6vo9V Kol dvriT&v Koi iiriK-fipcav stars (or perhaps also, says 
v€<f>vK6r(ayy iA.\* &s iKiivcov fikv Adrastus, it is drawn round ins 
Swb rh KdWicroy kcH Hpitrrov Kcd this direction by the sphere of 
fiuKopuiraTov Aci odrus ix^yrav^ fixed stars, while its own motion 
r&y be 4vrav$a Kark a-vfifiefiriKhs is from west to east) ; at the 
iKclvois iirofjL€vav, The circular same time the sphere which 
movement of the universe pre- holds the planet, corresponding 
supposed a central point at with the Epicycles of Hippar- 
rest, and therefore an element chus, moves itself within the 
the natural motion of which hollow sphere, so that the 
was towards the centre ; but planet describes a circle the 
then there must also be one diameter of which extends 
the motion of which was to- from a point on the outer 
wards the circumference, and boundary of the hollow plane- 
also elements lying between tary sphere to the opposite 
the two. These elements are point on its inner boundary, 
in their nature changeable ; the centre of which, therefore, 
their variation is really occa- is distant from that of the con- 
sioned by that of the seasons, centric spheres as far as the 
which is, on the other hand, radius of the sphere bearing 
conditioned by the changing the planet. Adrastus had, there- 
position of the planets, espe- fore, in his theory taken ac- 
cially of the sun and moon (cf . count of the hypothesis of 
PJdl. d.Gr. n. ii. 440, 468 Bq. eccentrics. The theory,, apart 
* In Theo, c. 32, with which from its other deficiencies, 
cf. c. 18, and Martin, p. 117 %q, would only explain the ap- 
Adrastus here assumes that parent revolution of the sun 
each planet is fastened to the and moon, as Martin observes, 
surface of a globe, which ex- p. 119. 
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Chap. What we are told of his commentaries on the logical 
writings of Aristotle * is sometimes unimportant, 



Herminus. ^nd sometimes displays an external and formalistic 
treatment of logical questions, with much misunder- 
standing of the Aristotelian propositions.* He de- 
rives the infinity of the motion of the heavens 

' Among these the oommen- Z. 22 ; David, Sohol. 28, b, 14). 
tary on the Categories is most He leaves it undecided whether 
commonly quoted ; vide the there are only so many highest 
^following note and Simpl. in kinds as Aristotelian Categories 
Categ. Schol. in Arid. 40, <», 17; (Simpl. Schol. 47, J, 11 sqq.). 
42, fl, 13 ; 46, a, 30; J, 16 (14, It is observed De Interpret. 1 
5 Basil.) 47, &, 1; 56, J, 39, that the psychic processes desig- 
and p. 3, f Bas. ; Porph. i^'hy. nated by words are the same in 
33, tty Schol. 68, J, 16. Also all ; but Herminus would not 
the commentary on the treatise admit this, because in that case 
». 'l,pid,riptias ; Boet. De Inter- it would not be possible to 
j}ret. (cf. the Index of the take the same expression in 
edition of Meiser) ; Ammon. different senses. He, therefore, 
De Interpret. 43, a, Schol. 106, I. c. 16, a, 6, instead of rahrk 
by 6. Also the following note, tcaci iraB^iiara, if'wx^** reads 
I. 0. and ap. Alex. Anal. Pri. *tovto' (Boet. De Interpret. 
28, ft, concerning his commen- ii. p. 39, 26 sqq. ; Meis. Schol. 
tary on the Analytics; and 101, b j Ammon. De Inter- 
Alex.. Top. 271, 274, m, in the pret. 21, a ; Schol. 101, b, 6). In 
Topica. regard to the so-called infinite 

* Prantl, Gesch. d. Log. i. 645 propositions, he distinguished 
sqq. ^The substance of the quo- three cases : the predicate or 
tations from Herminus^s Logic the subject, or both, might be 
is as follows. The treatise on infinite notions (negatively ex- 
the Categories^ which he con- pressed) ; but he erroneously 
sidered as the foundation of compared not merely the first 
Dialectic, and, therefore, with class, but also the second and 
Adrastus entitled mp6 rw r&imv third, with the corresponding 
(David, Sohol. m Arist. 81, ft, negative judgments (BoSt. p. 
26, according to whom he thus 276 M). He instituted a fruit- 
explained the precedence of the less enquiry concerning Anal. 
doctrine of opposites, Categ. Pri. 26, ft, 37, as to which con- 
c 10), treats neither in an onto- ception in syllogisms of the 
logical manner of the highest second figure was the primary 
kinds of the Beal, nor merely and which the subordinate 
of the parts of discourse, but conception (Alex. Anal, Pri, 
of the designations proper for 23, ft, m ; Schol, 153, ft, 27 ; 
each class of the Real (Porph. Prantl, 665 sq.), 
H'hy' 4, ft ; SchoL 31, ft ; cf.l.c* 
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Bot from the operation of the first moTing principle Chap. 
but from the soul inherent in them ; ^ a devia- 1_ 



tion from Aristotle and an approximation to the 
Platonic doctrine which Alexander had already 
contradicted.* From the commentary of Achaicus Achai&ut, 
on the Categories very little has been handed 
down to us, and that little is unimportant.' Nor 
has much been preserved of Sosigenes' logical Sosigcnet, 
writings ; * but we get a very favourable idea ^ of 
his mathematical knowledge and the care with 
which he applied it to the elucidation of Aristotle, 
from his commentary and criticism of the Aristo- 
telian theory of the spheres.^ In regard to philo- 
sophy, however, the most considerable of these 

* Simpl. De Ckelo, Schol. 491, could not decide. An observa- 
&, 45 (169, J, 45 K.), according tion on Analyt: Pr, i. 9 is given 
to a statement of Alexander, by Philop. Anal. Pr. xxxii. hy 
which, however, seems to have Schol. 158, ^ 28, after Alexander, 
referred not to a commentary, * Ap. Bimpl. De CcbIo, Schol. 
bnt to the discourses of Her- 498, a, 45 ; 500, a, 40 ; 504, b, 
minus ; as in Z. c. p. 494, b, 31 41 (219, a, 39 ; 223, a, 29 ; 228, 
tqq., an utterance of Herminus h, 15 K.), where Simplicius 
concerning a reading of As- seems to follow Sosigenes, not 
pasius is also quoted from his merely in that wherein he ex- 
discourses, pressly appeals to him, but 

» We shall find, however, that throughout. Cf . ps.-Alex. Me* 

this opposition did not extend taph. 677, 25 nqq. ; Bon. (807, a, 

to the theory of a particular 29 Br.), who also names Sosi- 

soul in the heaven of fixed genes at the conclusion of hi^ 

stars. discussion. 

' The passages relating to * Such enquiries concerning 

this are given infra^ p. 327. mathematics and natural science 

* From a commentary on were contained in the trea- 
the Categerieiy Porphyry, ^|^. tise of Sosigenes, irepl 5i|/««s, 
2, b {Schol. 31, ft), and after from the third book of which 
him Dexipp. in Caieg. p. 7, 20 Themistius {Phys, 79, a) takes 
sqq. Speng. gives his refiections something concerning the 
on the question whether the shining of many bodies in the 
\9y6fi9vov is a ^v^ or a xpayfia dark ; and Alexander (Meteorol, 
or a vdrifxa, on which, however, he 1 16, a) quotes some observations 
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younger Peripatetics are Aristocles and Alexander 
of Aphrodisias ; for they alone have left us discus- 
sions which, starting from the details of logic and 
physics, proceed to enquiries aflfecting the whole 
theory of the universe. 
AHffoclei Aristocles of Messene, in Sicily,* the teacher of 
of essene. ^i^j^u^j^p ^f Aphrodisias,^ is chiefly known to udi 

fifom the fragments of an historical work of his 



from the eighth book concern- 
ing the halo round the sun and 
moon. 

* Suid. *Kpi(rroK\. 

* That he was so, is asserted 
in the older texts of Simplicius 
(that retranslated from the 
Latin), De Ccelo, p. 34, h ; and 
Karsten, p. 69, ^, 25, has fol- 
lowed it. But in the collection 
of Academic ScIioUa, ^77, a^ 30, 
we read, on the contrary: 6 
*A\4^<kvZpoSi &$ <p^<rlf Karii rhv 
aWov 9i^dirK€i\oy *Api<rror4KffVf 
also ap. Cyrill. o. Julian, ii. 61, D : 
ypd^tirolvvv *k\4^av^pos 6 *Apia''- 
rorixovs fiadrir^Sf and similarly 
in Alex. I)e An, 144, a, sq. (vide 
infray p. 315, 4), according to the 
printed text Aristotle is named 
ss the teacher of Alexander. 
Nevertheless, there is every 
reason to suppose that the older 
text of Simplicius is right, and 
not that of the Academy ; and 
that even in the two other pas- 
sages *Apia'Totc\4ovs is to be read, 
and not *Api(rror4Xovs. For (1) 
there is no trace of any Peripa- 
tetic called Aristotle, who, ac- 
cording to the dates, could have 
been the teacher of Alexander of 
Aphrodisias ; that the supposed 
mention of him in Syrian comes 
to nothing, has been observed 



supra^ p. 307 ; and (2) it is 
highly improbable that a tran- 
scriber should have changed the 
universally known name of Aris- 
totle for the unknown name of 
Aristocles, whereas the converse 
might very easily happen, and 
has often happened. For ex- 
ample. Wilier, Fragm. Hist. Gr. 
ii. 179 ; iv. 330, shows that, ap. 
ps.-Plut. Parallely 29, p. 312; 
and Apostol. xiv. 70, we find 
* kpi<rror4\ii\s \ whereas Stobaeus, 
Floril. 64, 37, and Arsen.p. 385, 
give correctly 'ApurroicX^y (the 
historian of Bhodes). Simi- 
larly, the Scholiasts on Pindar, 
Olymp, vii. 66, ductuate.be- 
tween the two names, of which 
that of Aristocles only is cor- 
rect. According to Hoche, 
Prcef, ii. two manuscripts have 
'ApicTToreXi/j instead of 'AptarrO' 
kKtjs, and in Boet. De Interpr. 
ii. Meiser (p. 56, 2) was the 
first to correct the statement 
of the Basel edition (p. 309, m) 
that Plato was at first called 
Aristotle. On the other hand, 
in the various cases where 
Bose, Arigt. Pseudepigr. 615 m.^ 
assumes the same mistake, the 
matter is very questionable, as 
Heitz shows {Verlor. Schr, d, 
Arist, 295> 
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preserved by Eusebius ; * and these contain, as Chap. 
might be expected in a work of the kind, no original ' 

enquiries into philosophy. Aristocles criticises and 
combats the doctrines of other schools — the Eleatics 
and the Sceptics, the Cyrenaics and the Epicureans, 
and even the materialism of the Stoics ; while, on 
the other hand, he defends Aristotle against many 
charges ; ^ the whole work must have contained a 
complete critical review of the systems of the Greek 
philosophers. The language of this Peripatetic con- 
cerning Plato is nevertheless remarkable. He calls 
him a genuine and perfect philosopher, and, as well 
as we can judge from the scanty excerpts in our 
possession, in expounding his doctrine, himself 
agrees with it.^ He seems to assume that the 
Platonic and AristoteUan philosophy in the main 
coincide, a statement at that period more fre- 
quently to be met with in the Platonic school. 
But Aristocles also combines the Peripatetic doc- 
trine with the Stoic, in a manner which shows 
that the author of the treatise on the universe was 
not alone in this tendency. In a remarkable pas- 
sage from Alexander of Aphrodisias,* we are told 

' Prcep. Ev, xi. 3 ; xiv. 17- I, <?., and Sohol. 16. Suidas 

21 ; XV. 2, 14. The title of this further names a work on Ethics 

work is, according to Bus. xi. by him in nine books. What 

2, 5 : it^pi <pvffio\oyiaSy accord- he elsewhere ascribes to him 

ing to Id. xiv. 17, 1 ; xv. 2 ; seems to belong partly to Aris- 

14 ; Suid. 'ApurroKX, : irepl ^tXo- tocles of Pergamos and partly 

ffoiplas. In Eusebius {I. c) there to the Rhodian. 
are quotations from the seventh * Cf . Phil. d. Or. H. ii, 8 ; 37, 

and eighth books of this work ; 2 ; 43, 3. 

in Suid. l,wrdZas from the sixth • Eus. xi. 3, 1 : on the other 

book. The 8^ica fii$\la x. <t>i\o- hand, § 2 relates to Socrates. 
<ro^(<w are mentioned by Philop. * This passage is found in th/^ 
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that in order to escape from the difficulties of the 
Aristotelian doctrine respecting the reason which 
comes to man from without, Aristotle set up the 
following theory. The divine reason, he says, is in 
all things, even in terrestrial bodies, and is con- 
stantly working in the manner proper to it. From 
its operation in things arises not only the rational 
capacity in man, but also all union and division of 
substances, and therefore the whole conformation of 
the universe whether it aflfects this immediately, 
for itself alone, or in combination with the in- 
fluences of the heavenly bodies, or whether nature 
originates primarily from those influences, and de- 
termines all things in combination with povs. If, 
then, this activity of vovs^ in itself universal, finds 
in any particular body an organ adapted to it, vovs 
works in this body as its inherent intelUgence, and 



second book v^pl i/'ux^** P* 1^^» 
a] 145, a, and, in my opinion, 
must have been derived from 
Alexander even if Torstrik 
(Arist. De Ann. p. 186) is right 
in asserting that the second 
book, »e/)i V'wx^J, was not writ- 
ten by him; for even in that 
case it covild only be the ri- 
ehauff^ of the second half of 
Alexander's work. Torstrik, 
however, has given no reasons 
for his judgment, and it does 
not seem to me justified. After 
Alexander has here treated of 
the passive and active intelli- 
gence in the sense of Aristotle, 
he thus continues, according to 
our printed text : ^Kovaa 5c TfpX 
vov $iupa0(v waph *Api(rTor4\ovs 
k 9i€(r»ffdfiriy. If these words 



seem strange in themselves, 
our doubts are increased by 
what follows, and especially by 
p. 145 a, whether the exposi- 
tion which they introduce 
should be ascribed to Aristotle 
and not to a teacher of Alexan- 
der, who took them from his 
mouth, though not himself 
agreeing with them. That this 
teacher can be no other than 
Aristocles, and that conse- 
quently *Api<rroK\4ovs should be 
substituted for 'ApiarordKovs 
has already been shown (p. 314, 
2). Brandis (Gesck, der Et^ 
twiekelufig der 6h'iechisehen 
Philos. ii. 268) declares himself 
in agreement with the observa- 
tions on this subject in my first 
edition. 
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there arises an individual intellectual activity. This Chap. 
capability for the reception of vov^ is, as Aristotle ' 

believes, conditioned by the material constitution of 
bodies, and depends especially on the question 
whether they have in them more or less fire. The 
corporeal* mixture which afifords an organ for active 
intelligence is named potential intelligence, and 
the operation of the active divine intelligence upon 
the potential human intelligence, whereby the latter 
is raised to actuality, and individual thought is 
realised, consists only in this : that the all-pervad- 
ing activity of the divine vov9 manifests itself in a 
special manner in particular bodies.* Alexander 
himself observes respecting these theories of his 
master, which he seeks to reconcile with the Aristo- 
teUan text,^ that they have considerable aflGinity 
with the Stoic doctrine ; ' nor can we conceal from 
ourselves that vov9 working in the whole corporeal 
world, and especially in the fiery element, closely 
approximates to the Stoic reason of the world, which 
is at the same time the primeval fire and, as such, the 
artistic and shaping force of nature. As the Hera- 
clitean hylozoism was rendered more fruitful at the 
appearance of the Stoic system by the doctrine of 
Aristotle concerning vovs, so now we see that doc- 
trine in the Peripatetic school itself, even in so 
distinguished a representative as Aristocles, entering 

' Zoo. oit. 144, J, Med. » Loc. eit. 145, a: kvrnriir. 

* Loc. cit. : Koi rijv Xf^tv 5c reiv 4li6K€i fioi t<Jt€ ro6rois, rhv 

r^y iv ry rpirt^ ir€pl ^vxvs ro^ vovv koX 4v roTs (pavKordrois €?i^| 

rois TpoaoiKOvv (-€wi/y; cAeye detov ^vto, its rois airh rris (rrocis 

Huy. ^^o^€v, &c. 
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AUxander 
of Aphro' 
dUiaiy 
called tlte 
Commen- 
tator and 



into a combination with the Stoic theory of the 
universe, which prepares the way for the later 
union of these systems in Neo-Platonism.^ 

The Aristotelian doctrine of Alexander of Aphro- 
disias is purer and stricter.^ This vigorous Peripa- 
tetic, celebrated by posterity under the distinguished 
names of the Commentator and the Second Aristotle,^ 



\ Cf. 8up. p. 137 »q. How 
far Aristocles was from being 
the only philosopher of that 
period who intermingled Aris- 
totelian with Stoic theology is 
also shown by an utterance of 
his contemporary Athenagoras. 
This apologist, who was so well 
acquainted with Greek philo- 
sophy, says (^Supplic. c. 6, p. 
22 P.) of Aristx)tle and the 
Peripatetics : %va &yovT€s olovd 
^(pov ff^vderop iK ^vxv^ >^o^ o't^' 
fiaros ffvv€ffrriK6ra Xeyovtri rhv 
BehVf ffSifxa fikv avrov rh aiBdptov 
vofxi^ovres, To6s T6 frkavoo/iievovs 
acrripas kcCL r^v (T<paipav rwv 
airA.ava)v Kivovfifva KVK\o(^ofrr\ri- 

rov ffdofiaros \6yoVy avrhv fikv oh 
Ktvoifievov atriov 5^ ti}$ roirov 
Kiv4\ff€tas yiy6fi(vov. If this does 
not precisely correspond with 
the conception of Aristocles, 
the Deity is here treated in a 
ytoic manner, as the world- 
soul ; only that the body of the 
world-soul is formed not by all 
parts of the world, but merely 
by the heavenly spheres. But 
Alexander himself did not 
(with Aristotle) place the seat 
of Deity outside the furthest 
sphere, but in it (vide infra, 
p. 329, 1). 

* Concerning Alexander's ipei- 
sonal history nothing has come 



down to us. His date can be 
fixed by the statement in De 
IhtOj mentioned siip. p. 304, 2. 
From his native city, Aphro- 
disias (not Aphrodisium, cf. 
Ammon. De Interpret. 12, h; 
SI, a; 161, b; Simpl. De Cctlo. 
168, b; 28 K), his invariable 
surname is 'A<f>podia't€bs (he de- 
scribes himself in Metaph. 501, 
8 ; Bon. 768, a ; 20, Br. 132, by 
the predicates Wxvhs <f>i\6ffo<f>os 
Kfvxhs *A^po5((n€^s) ; but which 
Aphrodisias is thereby meant 
does not appear. CJonceming 
his writings, vide Fabric. Bibl. 
Or. V. 650 %qq. and the passages 
there quoted. 

• Cf . Syrian and David in the 
passages quoted p. 307, w.; Simpl. 
De An. 13, b : 6 rov *ApiffTor4- 
Kovs i^riyrirhs *A\4^. ; Themist. 
DeAn. 9i,a:d 4^iryrn^s 'A\€|. ; 
Philop. Oen. et Corr. 16, a; 
48, a; 50, b; Ammon. De In- 
terpr. 32, b: 6 'A<l>po^ia'ichs ^|i?- 
ynr'hs. He is also called 6 i^ri- 
yviriis simply ; e.ff., as Olympio- 
dor. Meteorol. 69, a ; ii. 157, Id. 
On the other hand, by the il'^- 
yrnhs spoken of (ibid. 12, a; 
i. 186 Id.), who makes some 
remark on Alexander's com- 
mentary, a far earlier man is 
meant, a teacher of the author, 
as we see from the mode of 
quotation, l^i| (not <t>ij<rlv). We 
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has unquestionably won for himself great merit by Chap. 
his commentary on the Aristotelian works, a great 



portion of which he has furnished with detailed ex- tj^e se- 
planations,^ carefully entering into the words as cf)"dAri8- 



cannot, therefore, infer from 
this passage that the commen- 
tator on the Meteorology is dis- 
tinct from the philosopher of 
Aphrodisias. Alexander's com- 
mentaries were read by Plo- 
tinus together with those of 
Aspasius, Adrastus, &c., to his 
pupils (Porph. V. Plot, 14). 

* The still existing commen- 
taries of Alexander, which are 
now collected in the Academy 
edition of the commentaries 
on Aristotle, and have appeared 
in a new and improved form of 
text, embrace the following 
works : (1) Book I. of the Mrrt 
Analytics ; (2) on the Topica 
(partly revised, vide Brandis, 
p. 297, of the treatise alluded to 
tup. p. 112, 1) ; (3) on the Me- 
teorology. That this commen- 
tary was not written by another 
Alexander has been already 
stated («?^/?.p.304,2,and318,3). 
Also the citations of Olympio- 
dorus from the Aphrodisian har- 
monise almost exactly with our 
Alexandrian commentary; cf. 
Olymp. i. 133, Id. ; Alex. 126, 
a] 01. i. 202, where Ideler 
finds a difference that is quite 
groundless, between the cita- 
tion of Olympiodorus and our 
commentator (Alex. 82 a\ 01. 
i. 293 sq. ; Alex. 100, h ; OL ii. 
157 ; Alex. 124, h ; 01. ii. 200 ; 
Alex. 132, a). If, therefore, 
something is here and there at- 
tributed to the latter which is 
not to be found in our com- 
mentary (Ideler, I. c. I. xvii.). 



this would rather point to a 
later revision or to gaps in our 
text. Meantime it is a ques- 
tion whether by the ilitfl- 
r^s in 01. i.^ 187 Alexander 
is meant, and whether the 
passage which Olympiodorus 
quotes from him (evidently at 
third hand) really stood in his 
Meteorology ; at any rate Simpl. 
(^De Coelo, 95, a ; Schol. 492, by 
1), on which Ideler also de- 
pends, certainly refers to the 
commentary on the books of 
the heavens ; (4) irepi &t(r0^(r6a>s. 
quoted by Alexander himself 
(^De An, 133, a; Qu. Nat. i. 
2, end, p. 19, edition of 
Thurot, 1875). On the Meta- 
physics, the commentary on 
Books i.-v. has been preserved 
entire ; the rest in a shortened 
form ; the first part, and ex- 
tracts from the second, are 
printed in the Scholia of Bran- 
dis, and both at length in the 
separate edition of Bonitz. An 
explanation of the (roipurriKoi 
%\iyXoiy which likewise bears 
the name of Alexander, is cer- 
tainly spurious (cf . Brandis, I.e. 
p. 298). Lost commentaries 
on the following works are 
quoted : (1) The Categories, by 
Simpl. {Categ, 1, o; 3, o. €. ; 
23, 7, and often ; Be Ccelo, 76, 
i, 26 E ; Dexipp. Categ. 6, 16 ; 
40, 23 ; 55, l3 Speng. ; David, 
Schol. 51, J, 8 ; 54, h, 15, 26 ; 
65, h ; 47, 81, J, 33. (2) Hepl 
^p)U77i'6/as(Ammon. De Interpret, 
12, J ; 14, a ; 23, & ; 32, h ; 46, 
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' writings,^ however, are no mcwre than explanations 



h\ 54, h; 81, a; 161, J; 194, J; 
Boet. Ih Interpret, [very fre- 
quently] ; cf . the Meiser Index. 
Mich. Bphes, Sekal. in Arist, 
100, a). (3) The second book 
of the Fhnt Analytics (Philop. 
8ohal. in Ar. 188, J, 3 ; 191, a, 
47 ; Anon. Paris [a commentary 
under Alexander's name, but 
much later, concerning which 
cf . Brandts, L o. p. 290] ; SelioU 
188, a, 19 ; 191, a, 10, *, 28 et 
passim. (4) The Second Ana^ 
lyties (Ps.-Alex. in MetapX. 442, 
9 Bon. 746, J, 7 Br. ; Philop. in 
Po8tAnalyt.8cholA^^,a, 33 ; 200, 
ft, 30; 203, J, 18; 211, J, 34 et 
passim; Eustrat. in Libr. ii.; 
Anal. Post. I, a; 6, tf, <> ; 11, a, 
o; cf. Fabric I. c, 666 ; Prantl 
Oesck. d. Log. i. 621, 18). (5) 
On the Physics (Simpl. Pkyt, 
3, b; 4, a; 5, ft ; 6, a, and 
many other passages, especially 
the three first Iwoks; Philop. 
Phys, B, 16 ; M, 28 ; N, 13 ; 
T, 1 ; 4 ; 9. This commen- 
tary seems to have been the 
principal source from which 
that of Simplicius is taken; 
and the fragments of the pre- 
Socratic philosophy, especially, 
which give such great value to 
the work of Simplicius, would 
appear to have been altogether, 
or chiefly, borrowed from it). 
(6) The treatise on the heavens 
(Alex. Meteorol. 76, a; Ps.- 
Alex. Metaph. 677, 27 ; 678, 7 
Bon. [807, a] 36, h H Fr.] ; 
Simpl. Dd Ccelo. Sehol. 468, «; 
11 sqq. [Damasc. I, c. 454, J, 11] ; 
470. J, 16-473, a ; 486, a ; 28 
sqq. et passim. (7) De Oeneror- 
Hone it Corruptione (Ps.-Alex. 



I. e. 646, 12 Bon. 799, h ; 1 Fr. ; 
title to Alex. Qu. Nat. ii. 22 ; 
Philop. Qe^m,. et Corr. 14, a ; 
16, a ; 18, ft, et passim). (8) 
De Animu (Simpl. De An. 13, 
a, ft ; 26, ft ; 27, ft, et passim ; 
Themist. De An. 94, a ; Philop. 
De An. A 10 ; 16, B, I. ; Ps.- 
Alex. Metaph. 473, 6 ; 405, 28 ; 
410, 20 : 660, 25 Bon. [734, a, 
28; 735, a, 32; 783, ft, 23 Fr.; 
the first passage is wanting 
with him] ; cf . Bonitz, Alex. 
Comm. in Metaph. xxii. Ck>m- 
mentaries on the smaller an- 
thropological writings are not 
mentioned with the exception 
of the still existing conunentary 
De Sensu, Concerning some 
supposed commentaries on the 
Rhetoric and Poetics, vide Fa- 
bric. 666, 667. That Alexander 
expounded other writings be- 
sides those of Aristotle we 
cannot infer from the absurd 
statement of David (^Schol. in 
Ar, 28, a, 24), that he com- 
mented, not only the works of 
Aristotle the Stagirite, but 
those of the other men of that 
name ; also the discussion con- 
cerning the harmonic numbers 
of the Unueus mentioned by 
Philop. (De An. D 6) must have 
been found in the commentary 
on the Treatise of the Soul. 

> Cf. on this point and against 
Bitter's (iv. 264) depreciatory 
judgment of Alexander, Bran- 
dis, I. c. p. 278; Schwegler, 
Metaphysik des Arist. i. ; Vorr, 
s. viii. ; Bonitz, Alex. Comm. in 
Metaph. Praf.i. ; Prantl, Gesch. 
der Log. i. 621. 

* We possess four of these 
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and apologies for Aristotle's doctrines. In this ^^- 
manner, in his still existing commentaries, he has 
treated of logic,* meteorology, and metaphysics ; in Writirigs 

besides the commentaries vtpl a treatise xcpl haiti6vwv (Michael 

^vxns, 2, B. (ap. Themist. Opjf. or whoever may be the author 

Venet. 1634, p. 123 sqq.) ; x. of this commentary, printed 

flfMpfifvris (ibid. l&^sqq.et pass.; with Simpl. Be Anini a, on the 

•latest ed. Orelli, Zur. 1824) ; treatise ittpl rrjs KaSt Sirvov ^mv- 

^vffucMV KoX ^BiK&v kiropwv kolL Tiicijy, p. 148, h): another trea- 

\{}ffi(io¥f 4, B. (qucestiones natu- tise against Zenobius the Epi- 

raleSt *c., edition of Spengel, curean (Phil. d. Or. III. i. 377) 

Munich, 1842, who in the pre- in which, according to Simpl. 

face, together with Fabricius, Phy. 113, J, he had sought to 

I. c. 661 sq., gives aU informa- prove the distinction of the 

tion respecting the title and Above, Below, &;c., to be a 

earlier editions) ; ittpX fii^eus natural distinction. The trea- 

(attached to the Aldine edition tise, however, on the seat of the 

of the Meteorology t and imper- riytfioviKhv, alluded to in the 

feet in the conmiencement). commentary on the work -repl 

On the other hand the /V<>ftZa7n«, ftJ«i/ jcti^o-ews, 154, b, 165, a, is 

larpiKav KoX <f>v(riK&v irpo$K7ifjui- doubtless not distinct from 

rcoVf 2 B (cf. Also Fabric. 662 Alexander's dissertation. Be 

sqq. and, in respect to Buse- An. i. p. 140 sqq. ; and the 

maker's edition in the fourth fiovo$i0Kiov, quoted by Eustrat. 

volume of Didot's Aristotle, in Mh. N, 179, a. in which it 

Prantl, Htfiinch, Gel. Anz. 1858, is proved as against the Stoics 

No. 26) and a treatise on Fevers that virtue does not suffice for 

(Fabric. 664), certainly do not happiness, is the same as the 

belong to Alexander. Among portion of the work bearing 

lost writings are mentioned : A the same independent title, p. 

treatise on the difference be- 156 sqq» Concerning an essay 

tween Aristotle and his dis- on the virtues, which still exists 

ciples in regard to syllogisms in MS., a very doubtful treatise 

with premisses of unequal mo- on the powers of stones quoted 

dality (Alex. Anal. Pr. 40, &, 83, by Psellus ; the allegorical inter- 

a\ cf . Phil. d. Gr. II. ii. 224) ; this pretations of myths (Ps. Alex. 

is no doubt the work referred Probl. i. 87) which are cer- 

to by Philop. Avial. Pr. xxxii. tainly spurious, and some 

b ; Schol. 158, J, 28 (iv nvi /xo- Arabic treatises menMoned by 

yo$i$\(p), on the other hand the Casiri, all, erroneously no doubt, 

o'x<JXio \oyiick (Alex. Anal. Pr. attributed to Alexander (vide 

83, a ; Schol. 169, a, 14) must Fabric, v. 667 sq. 658). 

be something distinct from it ; * Concerning his logic, vide 

the words M ie\4ov ^Xprfrai fioi Prantl, Gesoh, der Logikj i. 622 

4v rots irxo\ioi5 rots Xayutots sqq. But, except his definitiona 

seem to me to be a gloss. Also on the relation of thein^vidual 
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two books conqeming the soul, and in many passages 
of enquiries into natural science, he has developed 
eontitrt the anthropology and psychology of his master ; in 
wholly of ^Y^Q flj-st three books of the last mentioned work he 

apologtet i i . 

for Aru' has discussed many physical questions, and in the 
tfw«Lr^ fourth many definitions of the Peripatetic ethics, in 
tarUt on opposition to the cavils of the Stoics ; in Book i. 18, 
he defends the necessity and eternity of the world 
against the Platonists ; in the treatise irepl fii^etos 
he combats the Stoic doctrine of the mutual inter- 
penetration of bodies ; in the treatise on destiny,^ he 
defends the freedom of the will against the Stoic 
fatalism. The weaknesses of his adversaries are 
pointed out in this treatise with acuteness and skill, 
but we cannot expect to find in it a thorough and 
searching enquiry into the human will. Alexander 
lays chief stress on the practical results of fatalism,^ 
among which he does not forget the theological 
arguments which for himself are not exactly fitting, 
namely, that fatalism does away with Providence 
and the hearing of prayer ; ^ he also repeatedly and 



and the universal, to be spoken 
of, infra ; there is not much of 
importance to be derived from 
it. The most noteworthy por- 
tion (though in fact this is to 
be found already in Aristotle) 
is the distinction of the analytic 
and synthetic methods (^Atial, 
Pr, 3, h ; cf . Nat. Qu. i. 4 ; p. 
13 sq. Speng.) ; the discussion 
on the subcontrary opposi- 
tion (Boat. De Iiderpr. ii. p. 
158 iq. Meis.); and the asser- 
tion that only the categorical 
syllogisms are pure and legiti- 
mate {Top, 6). 



> irepl (ifiapfi4trns, cf. De An. 
ii. p. 169 sq. ; Qu. JVat. i. 4 ; ii. 
4 sqq. ; iii. 13. Tennemann (v. 
186 sqq.) and, more concisely, 
Ritter (iv. 265 sq.)^ give extracts 
from the former treatise. It is 
unnecessary to enlarge further 
upon it in this place, as the trea* 
tise contains no thoughts es- 
sentially new; and moreover 
has been made generally acces- 
sible through the edition of 
Orelli. 
« Be Fata, c. 16 iqq. 4 

« De Fata, 17; DeAn. 16?, a. 
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emphatically insists on the principle that the uni- Chap. 
versal opinion of mankind, and the innate ideas ' 

which express themselves especially in language, are 
a sufficient and irresistible proof of truth.* The 
Peripatetic here falls back upon immediate con- 
sciousness in the same way that we have so often 
noticed in the popular philosophy since the time of 
Cicero. More original theories are brought forward 
by Alexander in the discussions of some other meta- 
physical, psychological, and theological questions. 
The doctrine of Aristotle, of mind, divine and 
human, as we have seen, has much obscurity, and 
his sayings about the relation of the deity to the 
world, as well as those on the relation of human 
reason to the divine reason, and to the inferior parts 
of the soul, labour under a mystic vagueness. But 
this itself is connected with the fundamental deter- 
minations of the system concerning form and matter, 
and can hardly be removed without a recasting of 
these. Therefore, while Alexander is intent upon 
a conception of the Peripatetic doctrine, which shall 
set aside the mystic element as much as possible 
and establish an altogether natural interconnection 
of phenomena, he cannot avoid considerable devia- 
tions from the doctrine of his master, however little 
he may confess it to himself. Aristotle had indeed 
declared individual essences to be the truly Sub- 

» De Fato, c. 2 ; c. 7 ; c. 8 ; 32, p. 35 sqq. ; 93, M). The 

cf. c. 6, 12, end ; 14, beginning; contradictory statement of Am- 

De An. 161, a. Speech, how- monius (^De Interpr. 32, ft; 

ever, is not itself inborn ; only Sehol. in Ar. 103, &, 28) is 

the faculty of speech is so (^. rightly rejected by Prantl (J, a. 

Nat. iii. 11 ; Boet. Be Interjfr. 624, 27). 

T 2 
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Chap, stantial, but at the same time he had declared the 
' Universal to be the proper object of knowledge ; he 



Aristotle'* had conceded that forms, with the exception of 

^Tthe^ar- P^^® reason and the deity, are not separated from 

ticular matter, but he had nevertheless sought the proper 

Venal^'' essence of things in them alone. Alexander goes a 

fomi, a/nd gtep further. Of the two conflicting definitions that 

„ ' the higher reality belongs to the individual and the 

treated by higher truth to the universal, he gives up the second 

aTider. ^ ^^^® ^^^ ^^®^* "^^^ individual, he maintains 
(herein departing from Aristotle ^), is not only for us 
but in itself, prior to the universal, for if the indi- 
vidual were not, the universal could not be ; ^ and 
consequently he not only includes incorporeal natures, 
such as the Deity, under the conception of indi- 
vidual substance,^ but also holds the individual to 
be the proper object of universal conceptions ; yet 
in these universal conceptions, only those determina- 

> Cf. Phil. d. Gr. II. ii. 197, with this, cf. Dexipp. Cat, c. 

2. 12; 64, 22 iqq. Sp. {Schol. in 

* Simp. Cat. 21, /3: h fidvTot Ar. 50, &, 15 sqq.) who com- 

*Ax4^avbpos ivravBa Koi rfj (piffu paxes Alexander in this respect 

tffrepa rk Ka66\ov tuv KaOeKoa-ra with BoSthus (sup. 119, 2) ; and 

thai <f>i\oy€iK€7f hr6^€i^iv /a^v David, in Cat. Sehol. 51, h. 10. 

ohZeyiiav Kofii^wv (tx^ Sbv, t^ 5^ iv We have no right to refuse 

hpxv ^o/n/Sttvav, irao' \iyriy rh credit to these utterances (as 

ttvai KoX r^v ovffiav rh. Koivh. vaph Prantl does i. 623) because 

r&v Kaff tsKacrra Kctfifidvtiv . . . Alexander also maintains the 

Koivov yh.p 6vros, <^r?<rii', avdy ici\ incorporeality of the concept 

Ka\ rh &TOfiov €hai, iv yhp roh (cf . Boet. in Porph. a se Transl. 

Koivots rh Urofia irtpiexfrai' p. 56, m) ; for the Uroixov is not 

itrSfjLov 5^ omoSf ov irdinus rh necessarily something corporeal 

Koivhvj eXye rd Koivbv iicX icoKKois. (vide next note), and as Boe- 

Loc. cit. f : (*AA.€|.) koL rfj (f>{Kr€i thus (I. c.) says, quoting from 

vporipas fiov\6fjL€vo5 ehai rhs kr6- Alexander, even from the cor- 

ftovj ov(rlas rS>v koiv&v. fi^ ovaSav poreal the conception of incor- 

yh.prSivkr6fi(aVfOvZ\v(lvouZlvarai, poreal form can be abstracted. 
^/(T^, Twv &KK<av. In agreement * Simpl. Cat. 21, jS : 6 fiivroi 
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tions of the individual are brought under considera- Chap. 

... XI 

tion which are equally present in several individuals ' 

or in?iy be present.^ The universal conceptions are 
therefore, as he observes, universal only in the in- 
telligence which abstracts them from individuals ; as 
soon as this ceases to think them, they cease to 
exist : it is only our thought which releases the forms 
bound up with matter from matter, and gives io 
them reality in their absolute existence {^fv/raich- 
8ein)J^ This indivisibility of form from matter 

^A\€^ay9pos ical rh vof\rhv koX elfJ?; ovZ\ tcrriv ahrSov ri vovj, 

j^tapicrhy eI$o; Aro/xoy ovfflav efye ^i' t^ votiffBau avrols ^ rov 

\4y€<rdal ^eu Ebd. 23, y : &>s votitoTs etvat vir6<rra(ris. rk yhp 

5i *AAe|. ^|i77fTTOi r^v Uro/xoy Ka$6\ov koI Koivh r^v fi^y Sirap^iv 

ohaiav, <f>i\orifio^lJ.ivos rh irp^fus iv rols KaBiKatrri re koX ipvkois 

Kivovv 4p avry riBivtu, x""^^'"^^' ^X**» voovfifva 5i x^P^^ f^Krjs 

rtpiu cu iiTopiat. Koivd r€ koI KoJBdXov yiveraif koX 

* Alexander shows this, Qu, r6r( ^crri vovi Brav voprai^ ei 

2Vdt. i. 3. The generic con- 5i fi^ vooTro oh^k ftrriv 

ceptions, he here says, relate fn, &<rr€ xtopiaBivra rov 

neither to individuals, nor to voovvros ahrh vov pBtl- 

an absolute self-subsistent ptraiy tXyt 4v r^ voturBai rh 

universal, aXJC tifflv oi dpifffioi ehai ahrots, tjxoia $i robots koDl 

ruv iv rots KoOeKOffTa KoivwVy rh 4^ a<f>aip4(riC0S, 6iro7d itrri th 

^ rS>v KaBfKaara Karh rh 4v fiaOrjfiaTiKd. Loc. eit. 143, b : 

ahroTs Koiyd . . . \4yovTai Be rwv rh. fikv yhp tvvXa eX^i) xnrh rov 

vtyrifidruv Kcd rSov KOivu>v oi &pi<F' vov vorirk yiverai hvra hwdfiti 

fioX^ Sri vov rh xf^p^<^o.i rbv &vBp<0' vorird. x^pK^^ 7^ avrh rris 

irov (the essential nature of ^\if\s 6 vovs^ ftc^' ^s iariv avrrjs 

man) kirh tmv crvv oU v<p4(rr7iK€V (1, aifTo7s) rh chou, ivfpyfiq, 

AWofV icai KaB* avrhv Xafielv 6 vorirh. axnhs avrh Toiciy &c. Cf. 

8i TOW i<^e<rT«Toy A*^!' /iCT ' iAAwv, also Metaph. 76.3, i, 37; Br. 

voovfxivov 5i x^P^^ iKtlvuv [koI 493, 30 Bon. The discussions 

iiA.A.ctfi', no doubt, should be in Nat. Qu. i. 17, 26, refer to 

omitted], koX ovx &^ v<p4<rr7iK€Vf this relation of the cTSti (vv\a 

dpifffihs vo^ffiaros 4tvai 5ofc€t koX to their substance. Alexander 

Koivov. Cf. Simpl. Phys. 16, b. here shows that Form is in sub- 

2 Be An. 139, b : ruv yhp stance, not cos 4v xneoKiiy^^vtf — 

4vi\(av iihuv obUy x^P^^'^^^ ^ ^-C- iio* as if in sonaething 

\6y(p fidvovy T^ ibBophv avruv which existed without it, and 

flvcu rhv ivh rrjs ^Xr?s x^P^^f^^ to which it is superadded, there- 

. . . Srav fiii vof/Tai rh roiavra fore not Kark (Tvtifi^firjKhs (of. 
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Chap, must hold good also of the soul, the more decidedly 
' Alexander maintains the Aristotelian definition that 
the soul is nothing else than the form of the 
organic body.* As the form of the body, it is so 
closely bound up with it that it cannot exist without 
it, its origin and constitution is conditioned by the 
body, and no activity of the soul is possible without 
A corporeal motion.^ Even the highest activities of 

as to the meaning of • this ex- rovrois (the parts of the body) 

pression,JPA?7.<i.6V.II ii.308, 1) yivoyiivr). kou i<rr\ rh ccofia koI 

for matter became this definite ^ roxnov Kpatris atria rf} ^vxp 

. substance first through the in- rrjs i^ ^xv^ ytvicnvs, as we can 

stnimentality of Form; and see from the fact that the 

Form, on the other hand, is constitution of our souls corre- 

only that which it is, as the spends to that of our bodies : 

form of this body. Similarly &y Se <payiiv r^s ^vxrj^ ivtpyeias 

Alexander explained Time, in tlvaty ovk u(r\ r^s ipvxv^ airnis 

partial agreement with Aris- koB* a^^Vf aXXA rod fx^^^**^ 

totle (Phil. d. Gr, II. ii. 401) avriiv . . . ira<rai yb.p ai rj\s 

as something existing only in ^vxv^ Kivi^ffeis rod trvyafAtf>or4pou 

our idea, and he called man rov (wvros eltrlv. Cf. Q71. NaU 

voirir^s rod xp^^^v (Themist. De ii. 2 ; Simpl. Ph^8. 225, a ; and 

An, 220, 26 Sp.) concerning the Aristotelian 

* De An. 123, a; 124, J, et doctrine which Alexander here 

pass ; cf. Qii. Nat. i. 17, p. 61 ; follows, cf. vol. ii. &, 597, 6. 

i. 26, p. 83. On account of this indivisibility 

^ De An. 126, a. The con- of soul and body Alexander will 

tinuation of the proposition %ri not allow their relation to be 

ixd^pitrros 71 ^vxh "^ov ffdifiaros, apprehended according to the 

oZ 4ari ^vx'h- THd. 125, a: analogy of that between the ar- 

that the soul is not a self-sub- tist and his tool (Phil. d. Ghr. II. 

sistent substance, but the form ii. 487), for the artist is separate 

of the body, is plain from its from his tool ; but the soul is 

activity ; oh yhp ol6v re 4v4pyeidv in the body, and especially in 

riva ^vxuc^y ytviadai x^P^^ ^^® central organ, as its form 

(TMfiariKrjs Kiirfia'(tt>s. This is and the force inherent in it ; the 

then proved in detail, and the other parts of the body can only 

inference drawn &s rod (r<afiaros be regarded as organs : De An. 

iari r\ (namely its form) koX 121 y «, h ; cf. Simpl. De An. 

axdtpurros avrod. fidrrtv yh.p 13, ft; Alex. cl^io7 /ti Sas hpydvt^ 

tXj\ x^ptffT^ fa\^(filav rwv oiKfitav XP^^^^^ '^ ^^XV' f^^ y^P yiv^<f' 

ivtpyfiSov KaB^ a^r^v ivepyviffat $ai €v t* 4k rod xpo>fJi4vov Kal rov 

Iivpafi4yri. Zoo. cit. 143, a : The opydvov. 
soul is ^vvafils ris Kcd ouaia iirl 
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the soul form no exception to this. The Aristotelian Chap. 

XI 

doctrine of the parts of the soul is also defended 1„ 

by Alexander;* but he insists the more strongly 
that the higher faculties of the soul cannot exist 
without the lower, and that the unity of the soul 
depends upon this ; ^ and whereas Aristotle had dis- 
tinguished vovs as to its origin a,nd its essence very 
decidedly from all other faculties, Alexander co- 
ordinates it in one series with the rest. Intellect 
in man exists primarily only as a disposition — vovs 
vXlkos teal (fyvavKos — merely potential thought.^ 
Through the development of this disposition, there 
arises the real activity of thought — intelligence as 
an operative quality, as an active power, the vovs The smd 
siriKTriTos x>r vovs Kaff i^iv^ But that which eflfects 
the development of potential intelligence and 
brings it to actuality as the light brings colours, the 
vovs TTocTfTiKoSy is, accordiug to Alexander, not a 
part of our souls, but only the divine reason operat- 
ing upon it, and in consequence of this operation 
conceived ^ by it. Thus the mystic unity of human 



* Be An, 128 sqq. ; 146, a, 

* Zoc. cit. 128, flj, b ; 141, a. 

' Perhaps it may be in con- 
nection with this, that Alex- 
ander, according to Simpl. Be 
An. 64, ft, would admit no pure 
self -consciousness, related to 
vovs as such ; for he taught 
that vovs conceived directly the 
^hrf alone ; and itself only kotA 
(TvfififfinKhsy so far as it is one 
with the ^ri. 

* Zoo. cit. 138, a, sq. ; 143, h. 
In these definitions of Alexan- 
der lie the source from which 



the Arabian and Scholastic phi- 
losophers derived their well- 
known doctrine of the intellee- 
tus acquuitvs. 

* Loc. cit. 139, b; 143, b, sq.; 
139, b : iLvad^s 5€ &»/ (6 ironiri- 
Khs vovs) KOi JJ.^ fA€fiiyij,4vos 0A]7 
Tivl Kal &<pQafn6s iffriv, iutpytia 

S)V KO) clboS X«pis Zvv<ifl€<jOS TC KO) 

0Xi7J. Toiovrov Se hv Se^fiKrai 
(nr^ *Api<rror4\ovs rh icpSorov 
aXriov % KoX Kvpiws ia-rl vovs. Sec., 
p. 114, a: rovTo 5^ rh votfrSv 
re ry avrov <p{>a€i koI kut * ivep- 
yeiav vovs, cCiriov ytv6u€vov r^ 
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Chap, reason with the divine is here broKen ; on the one 
• side is man, and on the other the deity operating 
upon him. The human soul is therefore an abso- 
lutely finite essence ; the souls of the gods (i.e. no 
doubt the heavenly bodies) could only be called ^ 
souls in an improper sense {6fi(ovvfi(os). In accor- 
dance with this our philosopher places the seat of 
reason, to which Aristotle had denied any corporeal 
organ ,^ in the heart ,^ like the Stoics, and says, uni- 
versally and unconditionally of the human soul, 
what Aristotle had said only of one part of it, that 
it passes away with the body.* The attempt which 

itKiK^ y^ rod Karh. r^v vpbs ri <nifiaiv6ii.fv6v iffri rov vov 6 4v€fh 

roiovrov flBos avwpophv x<»P^C***' y^^^ vovs, 5 iffriv 6 BvpaBcvy 6 

T€ Kcd fiififTcSai Koi vouv KoiX rwv iravr4\€i05 , . . S Kvfifpvwv rh 

iv{f\(av ct8<vy ^Katrrov koX Toieiv rrav. Concerning his explana- 

vorjThv avrh, 06pa$4v iari \€y6' tion of the particular in the 

fifvos vovs S iroiriTiKhSf ovk &y Aristotelian passages concerned, 

fidpiov Kcd Bi^vauls ris rris ^/actc- cf . ibid. Q. 4, 5, 8 ; also Simpl. 

pas \lfuxvs, AAA,' f^uBfv yivS/xevos De An. 64, b. 
iy rituv, Srav avrh yoa/xev ... * De An, 128, a. 
X<upi(Trhs h4 iffriv rifiSov roiovros * Cf . Phil. d. Gt. II. ii. 568, 3. 
t)v €lK6rws. On account of this • Be An. 141, a. Observe 

assertion, Alexander was fre- here also the Stoic ^ytfioviKhv 

quently attacked by later com- and the Platonic KoynrriKov in- 

mentators, cf. Themist. Be An. stead of the Aristotelian vovs. 
89, b (where, though not * Loc. cit. 127, a, o: odffa 5i 

named, he is evidently alluded ri i^vx^ *^^<*^ tov ffd^/juiros . . . 

to) ; Simpl. Phys. 1 , a ; 69, a ; r^ ax<&pio'rov ehai rov (rdiiaros 

Philop. Be An. F, 11 ; G, rh roiovrov fXBos koX (rufxi^eipoiro 

7 ; H, 8 ; Q, 2 3 (quotation Uv r^ ffdfiariy B(rn ye avrris ipBap^ 

from Ammonius) ; 10, »q. rov trdifiaros el^Ss itrriv. Qu. 

Alexander's general view of Nat. ii. 10 : ri ^vxh o5y $w\ov 

vovs is thus summed up by el^os hv i.Hvarov avrh KaO* avrh 

Philop. /. c, 0, Q, 2 : vpwrov elvai. t yh.p t\r\s ^eirai vphs rh 

a"rifAaiv6fxfvov \4yei rod vov rhv cli^at, ravrris rl hv (namely its 

Bvvdfiei vovv, Hsvep iariv M rSiv form) hihvvarov ahrh <aO* abrh 

leailotv . . . Bfi^cpov ffiitiaivd' (Tvai. Alexander here infers 

fifvov rov Bvvd^ei [leg. rov vov] d that the soul cannot move 

Ka6* h^iv vovs, Ssir€p & iir\ rSov itself, in and for itself; but it 

rf\(l(av wBodiifcov , , . rpirov also follows that it cannot exist 
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is seen in these definitions to refer phenomena to Chap. 

XI 

natural causes by rejecting everything superna- ■ 



tural may be also perceived in the doctrine of the 
Aphrodisian on the relation of God and the world. 
All that happens in the world he derives, like Relation 
Aristotle, from the influence which difiuses itself ^^?^f 

' and trie 

from the Deity first into the heavens, and from wcrrld. 
thence into the elementary bodies ; * but this whole 
process is conceived entirely as a process of nature ; 
in each of the elements there is more or less 
animate force, according as its higher or lower 
position in the universe, and its coarser or finer 
nature, places it nearer or further to the first bearer 

without the body. This denial ingly Alexander again refers 
of immortality, which Alexan- the 66 Aristotelian) 44>4(r€i koX 
der in his commentary on De opf^ti 7iphi oixrias (the spirit of 
An. also tried to prove in Aris- their sphere) must be moved in 
totle, is often mentioned by later a direction contrary to that of 
writers, cf. David, Schol. in the fixed star heaven, but, at 
Arist. 24, b, 41; 26, &, 13; the same time, must be carried 
Philop. De An. A, 6, e> ; E, 8, round by it — a double motion 
Q, 4. which was necessary, because 
' The motion of the heavens otherwise there could not 
itself, Alexander explained, be in the world beneath the 
like Aristotle, by supposing moon a regular alternation of 
that the cafia KVK\o<poprririKhv generation and passing away 
had a longing to become as (0«. Nat. i. 26). Alexander 
like as possible to the highest, also (herein differing from 
eternal, and unmoved substance Aristotle) attributes a soul to 
(which, however, according to the vpSnos ovpavbsj in which the 
Simpl. P%*. 319, 6, he didnot, longing, which Aristotle had 
like Aristotle, conceive as out- ascribed to matter itself (Phil. 
side the heavens, but as in- <i. ^^r. II. ii. 373 *g'.) must have its 
herent in the outermost sphere seat ; his contradiction to Her- 
as a whole) ; and since a long- minus (vitle stiprafP 313, 1) con- 
ing presupposes a soul, he says sists only in this that Herminus 
that the OeTov acofia ^fi^vxov koX derives from the soul what 
Kuril rj/vx^v Kivovfievov. Simi- according to Alexander, is the 
larly each of the seven plane- effect of the first moving prin- 
tary spheres (to which accord- qiple. 
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Chap, of this force — the sky; and it is likewise divided 
' among the bodies compounded of these elements in 
greater or lesser measure ; they have a more or less 
perfect soul, according as they consist of purer or 
impurer substances and, particularly, according as 
more or less of the noblest element, fire, is mixed 
up in them.* In this divine power the essence of 
nature consists ; ^ but Providence or destiny coin- 
cides with nature.^ Therefore, though Alexander 
does not admit destiny in the Stoical sense, he is as 
little inclined to favour the ordinary belief in Pro- 
vidence. This belief seems to him not only irrecon- 
cileable with the freedom of the human will — for 
free actions, as he points out, the Deity Himself 
cannot foreknow, since His power does not extend to 
the impossible * — but is also opposed to right con- 
ceptions of God and the world. For it cannot pos- 
sibly be supposed that the mortal and meaner is the 
end, and the activity of the higher — of God — 
is merely a means existing for the sake of the 
former;* nor can w6 say of the world that it 

* Qu. Nat. ii. 3. theory {vide mpra^ p. 327, 5 ; 

2 Qu. Mat, I. c. p. 90 ; De An. 329, 1). Brandis, Schol. 475, a, 

159, h: rris Betas ^vvd^eus t^s 45: &s iirl rovrov 6. r. B.: 

iy T^ yevyrfr^ (rd^fiart iyyivo/xdinis * 80 far as the deity is combined 

i,irh rrjs Tphs r6 Bflov [sc. (r&fia] with the aether.* 

yfirvidtrtuSf ^v Ka\ (pvffiv Ka\ov- ' De FatOy c. 6 : Xeiirtrai 8^ 

fuev. According to Simpl. Be Kov^bv t^v €i/jMpfi4vr}v iy rois 

CoelOf 54, a, 23, Karsten, Alexan- <p{f(r€i yivo/nhois elvai Ktytw, as 

der even identified the Deity tlyai ravrhy €ifiapfi4yriv re Koi 

with the aether, for it is here said piciy, which is then further 

(ap.Arist.i?^6teZo,i.3 ; 270&,8) discussed. De An. 162, a: 

he referred the kBdyaroy to the Xelvertu &pa r^v elfjuipjj,4yriy ftrj^^v 

Beloy ff&fiaf &s ro^trov tyros rov &XXo ^ r^y ohceiay ^{raiy ehai 

Beov. But only the reading-<5f kKd.(rrov, &c. 

Brandis is compatible with the * De Fato, c. 30. 

context, and with Alexander's » ^. iVii^. 11.-21, p. 128 sqq. 
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requires a providence for its constitution and main- Chap. 
tenance ; on the contrary, its existence and con- ' 

dition is a consequence of its nature.^ If, therefore, 
Alexander does not wholly deny Providence, he 
confines it to the world beneath the moon, because 
for this world alone care is taken by something out- 
side itself which is destined to maintain it in its 
existence and order, through the world of planets ; ^ 
and if he also opposes the notion that Providence 
is only an accidental operation of the Deity, he 
considers it just as little an activity working with 
design, but only as a consequence of Nature, fore- 
known and fore-ordained by it.^ We cannot call 
these opinions on Providence entirely un-Aristo- 
telian ; but as they follow the Aristotelian doctrine 
only on the physical side, they give proof of the 
naturalism of the philosopher, whose explanation 
of the life of the soul approximates to the Stoic 
Materialism, and his whole theory of the universe 
to the standpoint of Strabo the physicist. 

Alexander of Aphrodisias is the last important Alexander 
teacher of the Peripatetic school with whom we are ^^^^^^^ 

Peripate- 

Of. the quotations from Adras- a more remote sense to the ^w?. 

tus, supra, p. 310, with whom, whole material world, 
however, Alexander does not * Qii, Nat. ii. 21, p. 124 sq.^ 

wholly agree ; for he supposes 131 sq. Alexander here ob- 

the planets to have their double serves that the question whether 

motion for the sake of the Providence proceeds ico6' out A 

earthly sphere, ride tupra, p. or Karb. <rvfip€fi7iKhs has never 

329, 1. been more closely investigated 

' Loc. cit. ii. 19. by any of his predecessors ; he 

* f^c. cit. and i. 25, p. 79 sq. himself gives the above decision 

According to the second passage only hypothetically, but it 

the conception of Providence manifestly expresses his own 

can only have been applied in opinion. 
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Chap, acquainted. Of the few who are mentioned after 
him in the first half of the third century,' aU without 



Fr(m the exception were insignificant.* From the second 
'half cf the ^^^ ^^ ^^^ third century the Peripatetic school 
third cert' seems gradually to have lost itself in the school of 
PmpaU' ^^ Neo-Platonists, in which the knowledge of 
ty: SchdHfl Aristotle's writings was also zealously maintained ; 
dually we still hear of Peripatetics ; ' and there were not 

Ih^^ofthe ^^^^^°? °^^^ ^^^ commented on the Aristotelian 

Neo'Plor writings and followed their doctrines in particular 

branches, such as logic, physics, and psychology ; * 

' Longinns ap. Porph. V. PUft, self in the Peripatetic philo- 
20, among the philosophers of sophy that his native city 
his time whom he there enu- wished to make him head of 
merates, mentions three Peri- the school in that place, seems 
patetics: Heliodorus of Alex- to have displayed his chief 
andria,Ammonins (according to strength in mathematics. A 
Philostr. V, Soph. ii. 27, 6, he fragment from his KaK6v€s irepl 
was probably in Athens), and Tov-riiirxo is quoted by Eusebius, 
Ptolemaeus. Of these only the I. c, 14 sqq. ; a fragment like- 
first left philosophical writings; wise, ap. Fabric. Bibl. 6rr. iii. 
of the other two, Longinus 462 sq., may, perhaps, belong to 
remarks that they were indeed him ; but the fragments ap. 
full of knowle<1ge, especially Iambi. Theol. Arithniet. {vide 
Ammonius (of whom Philostr. index) are from an earlier Ana- 
/. c. confirms this testimony), tolius, the teacher of lambli- 
but only wrote poems and de- chus. 
clamatory orations, to which * Vide supra, p. 302, 2. 
they themselves would hardly * Thus, following Plotinus, 
have attributed so much value came Porphyry, lamblichus, 
as to wish to be known to pos- Themistius, Dexippus, Syrianus, 
terity by these productions. Ammonius, Simplicius, the two 
Porphyry, ap. Eus. Pr. Ev. x. 3, named Olympiodorus, and other 
1, also mentions as his con- Neo-Platonists, to wh^m we 
temporary in Athens, Prnsenes must add Philoponus; in the 
the Peripatetic, perhaps head East, Boethus, and the philoso- 
of the school there. phers quoted by him, Victorinus 

'' Even Anatolius of Alexan- and Vegetius Praetextatus. Of 

dria, who became bishop of these men, so far as they come 

Laodicea about 270 a.d., and, witbin the scope of the present 

according to Eus. Hid. Eccl, exposition, we shall have to 

vii. 32, 6, so distinguished him- speak later on. 
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but with regard to any philosophers who adopted Chap. 

the Peripatetic doctrine in their whole theory of ! — 

the world, there are only incidental allusions.^ 

' We meet with such a Peri- Vers. Isid. 131, was converted 

patetic even at the end of the by Isidorus from the Aristo- 

fifth century in Dorus the telian to the Platonic— i.^. the 

Arabian, who, according to Neo- Platonic— system. 
Damasc. ap. Suid. sub voce, cf . 
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CHAPTER XII. 



THE PLATONIC SCHOOL IN THE FIRST CENTDRIES 
AFTER THE CHRISTIAN ERA. 

Chap. Our knowledge of the Academic school* at the 
point where we last left it becomes so fragmentary, 



2>. that for half a century not even the name of any of 

Platonics its teachers is known to us.^ Only in the last 

centuries decades of the first century does some light break 

^•^' in upon this darkness, and from that time onward we 

can follow the school through a continuous series of 

Platonic philosophers to the times of Neo-Platonism.' 



> Cf. Fabric. ^iW.iii.l 69 ^^g-.; 
Zampt, p. 59 sqq.^ in the trea- 
tise quoted supra, p. 112, 1. 

« Seneca, whose testimony- 
must be valid, at any rate for 
Rome, goes so far as to say : 
Nat, Qu. vii. 32, 2 : Academici 
et veteres et minores nullum 
antistitem reliquerunt. 

• After the Platonists, men- 
tioned p. 100 #^^., the next that 
we know of is Ammoniusof 
Egypt, the teacher of Plutarch, 
who taught in Athens, probably 
a£ head of the Platonic school, 
and died there, after having 
repeatedly filled the office of 
Strategus (Plut. Qu. Symp. iii. 
1 ; viii. 3 ; ix. 1, 2, 5, 1, 6 ; De 
Ex. c. 1 sq. p. 386, where a sup- 
posed conversation with him 



during Nero's visit to Greece 
63 A.D. is narrated, Def. Orac. 
c. 4 ; 9 ; 20 ; 33 ; 38 ; 46 ; Le 
Adulat. 31, p. 70 ; Themistokl. 
c. 32, end; Kunap. V. Soph. 
Procem. 5 ; 8). With him Plu- 
tarch is connected, of whom 
we shall speak more at length 
later on. Aristodemus, of 
^gium, was a friend and co- 
disciple of Plutarch, whom 
Plutarch calls, Adv. Col. 2, 
iiv^pa rSiv i^ *AKaSrifiia5 ov yap- 
0riKO<f>6poyf iAA ' ififiav4<rrarov 
hpyiaar^v HKdroovos, and to 
whom in this place, and in the 
treatise against Epicurus {N, 
P, Snev. V.) he has given a part 
in the conversation. Under 
Hadrian seem to have lived 
the Syrian ApoUonius, men- 
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111 its mode of thought it remained true, on the whole, Chap. 
to the eclectic tendency which it had struck out since ^^' 

tioned as a Platonist by Spar- Peloplaton, and wko taught charl^ter 
tian. Hadr. 2, and Gains, in Antioch, Rome, Tarsus, and ^ .^ 
whose pupil Galen heard in other places, and also stood in Ynhool at 
Pergamum about 145 B.C. (Galen, favour with Marcus Aurelius .j^- 
Cogn. An, Morh. 8, vol. 6, 41 ; (Philostr. F. Soph, ii. 6 ; M. ^^ *. , 
vide infra, p. 337,3). In the Aurel. i. 12); Albinus, the P^^^' 
eighth year of Antoninus Pius pupil of Gains (the title of a 
(145 A. D.) Jerome ( Chran. Eus.) treatise spoken of inf. p. 337, 3, 
places Calvisiu8Taurus,of describes him as such) whose in- 
Berytus (Eus. I. c. ; Suid. ToGp.). structions Galen attended in 
or Tyrus (Philostr. V. Soph, ii, Smyrna 151, 2 A.D. (Gal. De 
1, 34) ; but as, according to Lihr. Propr. 2 vol. xix. 16 ; for 
Gellius, N. A. i. 26, 4, he had further details concerning Al- 
Plutarch for his teacher, and, binus, vi/fe i/i/". p. 338 »^.) ; De- 
according to Philostr. I. c, metrius (M. AureL viii. 25); 
Herodes Atticus, who was con- Apuleius of Madaura, and 
sul in 143 A.D., he must have Maxim us of Tyre. Under 
come forward some time pre- Hadrian lived The o of Smyrna 
viously (Zumpt, p. 70). Gel- (cf. Martin, Theon. Astron. 5 
lius, also his pupil, often men- sqq.), as we know from the fact 
tions him. We see from N. A. that astronomical observations 
26 ; ii. 2, 1 ; vii. 10, 1 ; 13, 1 of the 12th. 13th, 14th, and 
gq.'y xvii. 8, 1, that he was at 16th years of Hadrian are 
the head of the school. Con- quoted from him (cf. Bdssbach 
ceming his writings vide infra, and Westphal, Metrik. der Or. 
To the same period belong 2nd ed. 1, 76). He is described 
Nigrinus. who is known to as a Platonist by Prool. in Tim. 
us through Lucian (JNigrin.) 26, A, and in the title borne by his 
as a Platonist residing in Rome principal work in several manu- 
(as such he describes himself scripts, rh. Kark rh fioBrifwriKhy 
in c. 18). S ex t us, of Chae- XP^^^/^ **^ ^V tow U\drc0vo5 
ronea, a nephew of Plutarch's, kvdyvwffiv' the .first book of this 
teacher of Marcus Aurelius and work is the * Arithmetic,* which 
Verus (Capitol. Antonin. ; BuUialdus first edited ; the se- 
Philos. 3; Verus. 3; Suid. cond, the * Astronomy,' edited 
McipK. and 2€|t. ; by whom, by Martin ; the three remaining 
however, through his own mis- books are lost. Procl. (I. o.) 
take or his transcriber's, Sextus seems to refer to a commentary 
of Chaeronea and Sextus Em- on a Platonic work, perhaps the 
piricus are confused ; M. Aurel. Republic (cf. Theo, Agtron. c. 
i. 9; Philostr. V. Soph. ii. 9; 16, p. 203, and Martin, p. 22 «^. 
Dio Cass. Ixxi. 1 ; Eutrop. viii. 79). Under the reign of Mar- 
12; Porph. Qu. Homer , 26, cf. eus Aurelius, besides Atticus 
p. 276, 2) ; Alexander of Se- (Jerome, Chron Eus.ot the 16th 
leucia, in Cicilia, who was called year of Marcus; 176, a.d. 
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Chap. Philo and Antiochus. But, in the first place, this 
^^- did not prevent individuals from protesting agdinst 
such overclouding of pure Platonism; and, in the 
second place, after the commencement of the first 
century, there was united with this medley of 
philosophic doctrines in increasing measure that 
religious mysticism, through the stronger growth of 
which the eclectic Platonism of an Antiochus and 

Porph. V. Plot. 14 ; further de- third century there lived in 
tails infra), must be placed Athens, Theodotus and E u - 
Daphnus (a physician of bulus, two 5t<i8oxot of the Pla- 
Ephesus, Athen. i. 1, c) ; H a r - tonic school, of whom the latter 
pocrat ion of Argos, a scholar was still alive after 263 a.t>. 
of Atticus (Procl. in Tim. 93, (Longinus ap. Porph. V. Plat. 
B «^. Suid. «t*J ?w«), according 20; Porph. himself, I. c. 15, 
to Suidas. ffvfifiiooThs Kai<rapos, where the few and unimportant 
perhaps the grammarian, name- writings of Eubulus are also 
sake and teacher of Verus, so mentioned). To them Longinus 
described by Capitol. Ver, 2. adds as Platonists (I. c.) who 
Suidas mentions as written by had written much, Euclides 
him a inrdixvrifJ^a tis Tl\dro>va in (cf. inf. 337, 3), Demo cr it us, 
twenty-four books, and \€^(is and Proclinus, in Troas : of 
UXdravos in two books. In the Democritus, also mentioned by 
first was contained no doubt, Syriaji in Metaph. Snkol. iti Ar. 
what Olympiodorus in Phddon. 892, b, 31, we hear that he 
p. 159, Sohol. 38 ; F. in Aldh. p. wrote commentaries on the Al- 
48 Cr. quotes from him. In ciUades (Olympiodorus in Al 
the time of Marcus Aurelius, cih. p. 105, Cr.) and the PhceAi' 
also seem to have lived Nu me- {Ibid, in Phcnd. p. 159, end, 
nius, Cronius, and Celsus, 38, F). Of Ammonius, Sak- 
to be spoken of later on; at kas, Origen, and Longinus 
the end of the second century we shall have to speak further 
Censorinus, attacked by his on. Wnen *Aict(xXas lived (quo- 
contemporary Alex. {Aphr. Qu. ted by Procl. i/n Tim. 319, F. in 
Nat. i. 13) for a statement con- connection with a theory on 
ceming Epicurus' theory of Tim. 41, D), and whether he 
colour; perhaps also Apollo- was earlier or later than Plo- 
phanes, mentioned by Por- tinus, cannot be ascertained; 
phyry (ap. Eus. Hint. Eccl. vi. nor are the dates of Maxim us 
19, 8) as a philosophical writer, of Nicaea {ride inf. p. 337, 3) 
with the Platonists Numenius, and ofSeverus {inf. p. 339 sq.) 
■ Cronius, and Longinus. In the exactly known, 
first half and middle of the 
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his successors was developed into Neo-Platonism. Chap. 

VTT 

The opposition to the intermingling of other points - '— 



of view with the Platonic doctrine, was chiefly called 
forth and nourished by the more accurate knowledge 
of its most ancient records. As the Peripatetics of this 
period turned their attention more and more to the 
Aristotelian writings, so do we see the Academics now 
applying themselves to the writings of Plato; and if 
the scientific activity of the school did not throw itself 
with the same zeal and exclusiveness into the works of 
its founder as the Peripatetics did, the study of those 
works nevertheless prevailed to an important and 
considerable extent. Among later writers Plutarch Comment- 
stands in the closest connection with the earlier tJiewrU 
expositors of Platonic writings ; * inasmuch as he not *^* ^ 

, . #► . . i.^, Plato and 

merely m numerous passages refers to saymgs of Plato gtudy 
in a general manner, but has also thoroughly discussed ''^ ^'*^*'** 
certain points of his doctrine and certain sections of his 
works.^ As commentators of Plato, Gains, Albinus, 
Taurus, and Maximus are likewise mentioned' among 

* Dereyllideif ITirasyllvs, Bu- EifK\(t9fiSfKaiMwa<riyUop<l>6pios. 

doTUS {vide mp. p. 610 #^.)' ^ Scholium, ap. Fabric, iii. 168, 

' EspeciaUy in the UXarwviKh. says : rhv fi^p UXdrwya ^ofitni- 

(ririifMra and the treatise wfpl fjLarl(ov(n wKfLaroi. Xfniffifi^- 

rris iv Tifudtp y^vxoyovias, rtpoi 9h Fdios, *A\0ivos, UpurKuwhs 

■ In the fragment of the (contemporaries of Simplicius), 

commentary on the Bepnblic Tavpos, Up6K\os, &c. Gains also 

ap. A. Mai, Cla^. Ant, I. xiv. names Porphyry F. Plot. 14 

Proclos names as expounders of among those whose commen- 

the mythus in Hep. x. 614 *q, taries Plotinus had read ; an 

ray U\arwyiK&y ol KopwpaToif exposition of the Timaeus is no 

'Novjj.'fiviost 'AA/Sivof (as, accord- doubt referred to in Procl. in 

ing to Freudenthal, Hellenist. Tim. 104, A ; from Taurus, 

Stvd. 3 H. p. 300, the MSS. give ; Gellius (iV. A. vii. 14, 5) quotes 

Mai substitutes 'AAxtvos), Tdios, the first book of a commentary 

Md^ifAos 6 IfiKatbs, 'ApwoKpen-Uoy, on the Gorgias and also (zvii. 
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Chap, others. Of Albinus we possess, in a later revision, 

^^^- an introduction to the Platonic dialogues,^ and an 

epitome of the Platonic doctrines ^ hitherto falsely 

20) his oral exposition of the Zoyfiarav (by the modems for 

Symposium ; and from the first the most part) tlsayooy^. It 

book of an exposition of the has now been placed beyond 

Titnseus, extracts are given in question by Freudenthal's tho- 

the Bekker Scholiu on Plato, p. rough examination (I. c. 275 

43G fq. and by Philop. De JEtera, sqq,') that its author is no other 

Mtmdit vi. 21. From the same than Albinus, with whose *in- 

source comes, no doubt what is troduction ' it entirely corre- 

quoted by Iambi, ap. Stob. • sponds both in form and con- 

Ecl. 1 , 906. tent, and to whom many of the 

> This treatise, included by doctrines brought forward by 

Hermann in the sixth, and by the supposed Alcinous. and 

Diibner in the third volume of among them some that are very 

his edition of Plato, has now remarkable, are expressly attri- 

been subjected to a thorough buted. The alteration of Al- 

investigation, and newly edited binus into Alcinous was (as Fr. 

on the basis of more perfect p. 300, 320 shows) so much the 

manuscripts by Freudenthal more possible as all our manu- 

(the Platonic Albinus and the scripts are derived from the 

false Alcinous, Ilellen. Stud. 3 H. same ancient copy ; and in this 

pp. 241-327). Its title runs thus an 'A^jclvov may have been 

in the best MSS. : fUaytoy^ found, or an *A\filyov read 

els r)iv rod UXdrwyos fii^Kov 'AKkIvov, and may have been 

*A\fiivov Tp6\oyos. Its text, changed, when the book was 

however, in its present form, transcribed, into *A\Klyoov. But 

as Freudenthal has shown, p. even this treatise of Albinus we 

247 sqq. is only a badly exe- possess according to all the evi- 

cuted and mutilated extract, dence only in a later revision, 

The same writer proves, p. 257 which considerably shortened 

sq., that c. 1-4 of the prologue, the original work and repro- 

and Diog.Laert. iii. 48-62 have duced it not without some cor- 

emanated from one source, rections ; a Paris Codex (Z. c. 

which was earlier than Thrasyl- p. 244, now imperfect), names 

lus (concerning whom vide mp. in its index Albinus' third book 

p. 102,2). As to its contents tJWjfe »<pi ruv U\dr»yi i{>€(rK6yru>y. 

Alberti, Bhem. Mtuf. JV. J^. xiii. But that Albinus in his treatise 

76 sqq. Some further details will made plentiful use of more 

be found Phil, d Gr. II. i. 427, 3. ancient works we see from the 

2 This work is called in the agreement— for the most part 

MSS., almost without exception, word for word— of his twelfth 

*PiKKiv6ov 9t9a(rKa\iKhs (or \6yos chapter with the passage from 

ZiBaffK,) r&v HXirwvos ioyjxdroov, Arius Didjrmus (ap. Eus. Pr. 

in the transcripts of some of Ev. xi. 23 ; Stob. Eel. i. 3.30), 

them also €lja7«7^ tls t^v <t>i\o- which Diels has now proved 

4ro(play UX. , or iwirofi^i rav n\dr. more minutely {Doxogr. 76, 447). 
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put forth under the name of Alcinous. He also com- Chap. 



posed commentaries, but we know nothing of them.^ 
The commentary of Severus on the Timceua we know 
through Proclus.* The writings of Theo and Har- 
pocration in explanation of Plato have been already 
mentioned ; ^ commentaries on the Timceus and 
Phcednms are also quoted from Atticus;* from 

* Among the more celebrated these citations have amply suf- 
commentators of the Platonic ficient parallels in the supposed 
writings, Albinus is reckoned Alcinous, and less exact paral- 
in the passages quoted snp. p. lels in Procl. in Tim. 104 A and 
337, 3. What writings he ex- Tertull. Be An. 28 (cf . Freu- 
pounded, and how his commen- denthal, 299 sq.\ and though 
taries were made, tradition does it does not follow uncondi- 
not teU us ; perhaps he merely tionally from this that they 
explained a number of Platonic refer to that particular trpatise, 
passages in one dogmatic work, it is not unlikely that Albinus 
probably that mentioned in the may have repeated nnd copied 
index of the Paris Codex what he wrote there, as other 
named in the previous note writers in those later centuries 
(Freudenthal, p. 244), nine or are accustomed to do, and as 
ten bookg of a summary of the he himself transcribes from his 
Platonic doctrines according to predecessors. Moreover, though 
the discourses of Gains (*AX- the circumstance that three of 
$lvov [add. iK] rav Taiov crxoA-wv the utterances of Albinus relate 
ivoTvir<&(r€t0V T\aruviKav toyfii- to passages of the TimcBUS and 
ruv — this same work is alluded are quoted in a commentary on 
to by Priscian, Solut, p. 653, &, that dialogue, might serve to 
32, as Zavini ex Oaii seholis corroborate the theory that 
exempla/rilyus Platonicorum dog- they originally stood in a similar 
matrnvty for the translator read commentary, yet I must con- 
instead of AABINOT, *AAB.* cede to Freudenthal (p. 243 «^.) 
Freud. 246. According to its that thisis not thereby rendered 
contents, that which Procl. in more probable. 
Tim. 104, A; 67, C; 311 A, « In Tim. 63, A; 70, A : 78, 
quotes may have been part of B; 88, D; 168, 'D; 186, E; 
a commentary on the Timaeus ; 187, B ; 192, B D ; 198, B E sg' ; 
the passage we find ap. Tertull. 304, B. I shall recur to this 
Be An. 28 sq. may have been philosopher later on. 
taken from an exposition on ■ Vide supra, pp. 337, 3 ; 336, 
the Phtpdo ; and that in Iambi. 336. 

ap. Stob. Eel. i. 896, may have * Concerning the first, cf . the 

come from an exposition of the Index to Procl. in Tim. ; the 

Bepublic. Meantime most of other is mentioned I. c. 15, A. 

z 2 
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Chap. 
XII. 



Opposi- 
tion to the 
introduO' 
tion of 
alien doo- 
trines in 
the 7vrit' 



Numenius and Longinus, besides other treatises 
devoted to the Platonic writings, commentaries on 
the Timceus ; * and from Longinus' contemporaries, 
Democritus and Eubulus, explanations and dis- 
cussions of several dialogues.^ The oral instruction 
also in the Platonic school consisted, doubtless, to a 
considerable extent, in the reading and interpreta- 
tion of the Platonic works.* Through this thorough 
examination of the sources of the Academic doctrine 
the conviction must certainly have arisen that much 
which had in later times claimed to be Platonic was 
far removed from the real opinions of Plato, and 
thus we hear of several individuals who protested 
against the prevailing confusion of the various 
systems. Taurus wrote upon the difference of the 
Platonic and Aristotelian philosophy, and against- 
the Stoics;* but as to his own conception of the 
Platonic system, little has been handed down to us, 
and no noticeable peculiarities or characteristics* are 

Syrian (Schol, in Ar. 892, h, 31) multitude of commentaries and 

seems to refer to the commen- expository writings, and also 

tary on the Tii7»k»w#, and indeed from statements like those 

to the passage discussed by quoted supra^ p. 337, 3 ; 339, 1,. 

Procl. in Tim. 87 B. on the lectures of Taurus and 

» Vide the Index to Procl. in Gains, and Porph. V. Plat. 14. 

Tim. He seems to have taken Taurus also read Aristotelian 

his quotations from Numenius, writings with his scholars (ap. 

out of a commentary, and not Gell. xix. 6, 2 ; xx. 4, the Pro- 

from the other writings of this blems). 

Platonist. Whether Cronius * The former, according to 

had written commentaries can- Suid. ravp^ the latter according 

not be decided from Porph. F. toGellius,iV.-4.xii.5,5. He also, 

Plot. 1 4. according to Suidas, composed a 

* Concerning Democritus, treatise irepi a<afiArt»v koI d<ra»- 

vide 9up. p. 336, n. ; concerning iidirnv and many other works. 

Eubulus, vide Longinus, ap. * We learn from his disciple, 

Porph. V. Plot. 20. GeUius, who frequently men- 

' This we infer from the tions him, that he required a 
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exhibited in it. Atticus also, Kke Taurus, set himself Chap. 
against the tendency to amalgamate the Platonic 
and Peripatetic theories. In the fragments of a inffsof 
treatise which he devoted to this purpose* he '^'^^"'^f^' 
appears as an enthusiastic admirer of Plato, who is ^^^^^g 
anxious about the purity of the Academic doctrines ; 
attacks the Peripatetic system with passionate pre- 
judice, and especially reproaches it with the lowness 
of its moral standpoint, and its denial of Providence 
and immortality.^ Of the remaining doctrines of 
Aristotle, it is the theory of a fifth element and the 
eternity of the world which particularly move him 
to opposition, the latter so much the more, as 



thorough training for philoso- 
phy, and could not endure a 
merely rhetorical treatment of 
it(iV: A. i. 9, 8; x. 19: xvii. 
20, i $q.); that he did not de- 
spise subtle dialectic discus- 
sions, and special physical in- 
vestigations (vii. 13; xvii. 8; 
xix. 6) ; that he did not wish 
to eradicate the emotions, but to 
moderate them, and therefore 
condemned passionate disturb- 
ances of the feelings, such as 
anger (i. 26, 10) ; that he abhor- 
red Epicurus' doctrine of plea- 
sure and denial of Providence 
(ix. 6, 8), to pass over points of 
less importance (ii. 2 ; vii. 10, 
U, 6 ; viii. 6 ; xii. 5; xviii. 10; 
XX. 4). It further appears from 
the fragment ap. Philop. Be. 
^tern. Jf. vi. 21 that he, with 
the majority of contemporary 
Platonists, denied a beginning 
of the world in time ; and from 
the fragments in Bekker's Scho- 
Im ad Plat. p. 436 aq. and ap. 
Philop. I. e. xiii. 16, that he 



apportioned the five senses to 
the four elements, putting that 
of smell midway between water 
and air : and that in opposition 
to Aristotle's aether, he made 
the heavens to consist of earth 
and fire. From Iambi, ap. 
Stob. Eel. i. 906, we learn that 
his scholars were not agreed 
as to whether souls were sent 
upon the earth for the comple- 
tion of the universe or for the 
manifestation of the divine 
life. 

• Ens. Pr. Er. xi. 1, 2 ; xv. 
4-9, c. 13, and probably also in 
c. 12. In the first of these 
passages the subject of the 
treatise is indicated in the 
words : irphi robs 9th. rS>v 'Api<r- 
roriXovs rh TIK&tuvos imiaxvov- 
fi4vovs. What we find in the 
superscription of many chap- 
ters and in xv. 5, 1 ; 6, 1, as to 
Plato and Moses belongs, of 
course to Eusebius and his 
transcribers. 

« XV. 4, 6, 9. 
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Chap, he has here to contend with a portion of his own 

■XT TT 

school.* Together with the Aristotelian doctrines 
on immortality he also contests the statement that 
the soul as such is unmoved, in order to uphold in 
its stead the Platonic conception of the Self- 
moving ; ^ but he herein limits existence after death 
to the rational part of the soul, and represents this 
as uniting itself at each entrance into earthly life 
with the irrational soul dwelling in the body, which 
is now first brought into order,^ so that he conceived 
the origin of the individual in a similar manner to 
that of the universe. He, no doubt, also opposed 
the Aristotelian conception of God, but of this 
tradition tells us nothing ; as to his own theory, we 
are told that he made the Creator of the world 
identical with the Grood, but discriminated the other 
ideas as creators of particular things from Him.'* 
Some other quotations from his commentary on the 
Timceua ^ are of no importance ; from his objec- 
tions to the Aristotelian definitions concerning 

* Against the aether of Aris- whole, and its soul, were formed 

totle and the views connected at a definite epoch (Procl. in 

therewith concerning the stars, Tim. 84 F ; 87, A ; 116, B F; 

he appeals to Eus. xv. 7, 8; 119, B; cf. 99, C; 170, A; 250, 

against the eternity of the B ; Iambi, ap Stob. Eel. i. 894); 

world, to I. c. c. 6. But he but they may nevertheless be 

nevertheless would not admit imperishable (cf. Tim. 41. A) 

any end to the world, as we through the will of the Creator 

shall presently find. He had (Procl. I. c. 304, B). 

brought forward the same ^ Eus. xv. 9, 4 sqq, 

views in his commentary on * Procl. 311, A; Iambi. Z.c. 910. 

the TimcBm. The unordered * Procl. I. c. 93, C ; 111, C; 

matter (he here says, follow- 119 B; cf. 131, C. 

ing Plutarch) and the im- * Ap. Procl. 87, B ; 316, A ; 

perfect soul that moves it 7, C : 30, D ; 83, C, D ; 129, D ; 

are certainly indeed uncreated, 187, B ; 234, D ; Syrian Schol. 

but the world as an ordered in Ar. 892, J, 31. 
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Homonyms ^ we see that he extended his polemic to chap. 
logic also. But no important results are to be ^II- 
expected from this, because he himself stood nearer 
to the eclecticism which he combated than he was 
aware. He is angry at the admixture of the Platonic 
doctrines with the Peripatetic, but he himself inter- 
mingles them with those of the Stoics when he 
opposes to the Aristotelian doctrine of goods an 
avrdpKaca of virtue, which only differs in words from 
that of the Stoics.^ Still more clearly, however, 
does he betray the standpoint of the later popular 
philosophy in the proposition that the happiness of 
man is unanimously recognised by the philosophers 
as the ultimate end of philosophy.^ It was precisely 
this onesided practical standpoint which, together 
with the indifference to a stricter scientific method, 
had called forth the eclectic amalgamation of contra- 
dictory doctrines. Atticus, however, does not seem 
to have proceeded very scientifically. His objections 
to AristotJe chiefly consist, as we have seen, in com- 
plaints about the moral and religious corruption of his 
doctrines ; to Aristotle's deepest and most thoughtful 
discussions he opposes arguments like that by which 
he tries to reconcile the temporal origin of the world 
with its eternal existence ; namely, that God by 
reason of his Omnipotence could preserve even 
what has come into existence from destruction/ 

• Simpl. CaUg. 7. 5. 8, a, and on the Categories. 
Porph. ^1^7. 9, a, Sclwl. 42, b, 9 '^ Eus. xv. 4, 1 ; 7 sqq, 
(Prantl, Qesoh. d. Log. i. 618, 2 ■ Loc. cit. xv. 4, 1 ; cf. 6. 1. 
sq. These seem to have been * /joc. ait. 6. 6 sqq. ; cf . Procl. 

taken from a separate treatise in Tim, 304 B. 
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Chap. 
XII. 



Eclecti- 
cisfft, exeni' 
j)Hfied in 



Th£0, 



The philosopher who treated argument so lightly 
and derived his ultimate decision so recklessly 
from practical necessity, had indeed no right to raise 
objections to the fusion of the several systems, of 
which that very necessity had been the determining 
cause. 

This eclecticism, then, constantly maintained its 
ascendency with the majority of the Academics. 
Men like Plutarch, Maximus, Apuleius, Numenius, 
are, indeed, Platonists, but their Platonism has 
absorbed so many foreign elements that they appear 
merely as the promoters of the tendency introduced 
by Antiochus. As these philosophers, however, will 
again engage our attention among the forerunners 
of Neo-Platonism, other details respecting them may 
be omitted for the present. In respect to Theo of 
Smyrna also it will suflBce to remember that, as we 
have already noticed,^ he found the free use of a Peri- 
patetic treatise not incompatible with his Platonism, 
while, at the same time, in the first book of his 
work, he prefers to follow the tradition of the old and 
new Pythagoreans.^ Concerning Nigrinus, there is, 
in spite of the Nigrinus of Lucian, little to say ; the 
description of him shows us a man of excellent dispo- 
sition, who took refuge in philosophy from the luxury 



* Sup. p. 309, 4. Adrastus is 
also made use of in De Mug. 
c. 6; c. 13, p. 94, 97; c. 19, c. 
22, p. 117 ; c. 40, p. 169. 

2 What Theo says in his first 
book, on numbers and the rela- 
tions of tones, generally quoted 
under the two titles, irepl dptd- 



fiririKris and wtpl fiovciK^s is no 
doubt chiefly Pythagorean, as 
he indicates in he Mus. c, 1, c. 
12, et passim. In regard to his 
philosophy, the Neo-Pythago- 
rean element is especially pro- 
minent in De Arith, c, ^\ De 
Mus. c. 38 sqq. 
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and immorality of his time, and found in it inner Chap. 

satisfaction and freedom ; but the discourses which 

Lucian assigns to him might just as well have been JVi^Hmis, 
put into the mouths of Musonius or Epictetus. We Severity, 
have still to speak of Severus and Albinus. Severus, 
whom, indeed, we can only place conjecturally in 
the second half of the second century,^ is described 
as having explained Plato in the sense of the Aris- 
totelian doctrines.^ From a treatise of his on the 
soul Eusebius ^ has preserved a fragment in which 
the Platonic doctrine that the human soul is com- 
pounded of two substances, one capable of suffering, 
and the other incapable,* is attacked with the obser- 
vation that this theory would annul the imperish- 
ableness of the soul, because two such different 
constituents must necessarily again dissolve their 
unnatural combination. According to this, he does 
not seem to have recognised this doctrine as Plato's 
real opinion. Severus himself described the soul, 

* The first to mention him 38 ; Aristotle, Metaph. xiii. 2) 

are lamblichus and Eusebius. opposes the doctrine that the 

But there are as yet no traces mathematical element accord- 

of the Neo-Platonic period in ing to Plato, was in material 

the quotations from him. Pro- bodies; but this is irrelevant, 

clus, Itm. 304 B., observes in since such was not Plato's 

respect to the opinion quoted opinion : ct 8i ^^firjpos fi &AAos 

inf. p. 346. 3, of Severus, Atticus, ris rS>v Strrtpov i^rryvo'afxdpatv rit, 

and Plutarch, that many ob- U\drc0yos 4k t^j wop' avr^ r^ 

jections to it were raised by *ApiffroT4\ti Karrfx'fiirfcos roTs 

the Peripatetics ; which also fiaO^fuuri Koraxpoovrai wphs tAs 

points to the fact that Severus inroiti^eis r&u <pv<rtK&p airiav, 

was older than Alexander of ovBhv rovro vphs rohs iipxaiovs. 
Aphrodisias, the last author » Prcep. Ev. xiii, 17. 
known to us of the Peripatetic * Tim. 41 sqq. ; 69, C nq. ; cf. 

school. Phil. d. Or, II. i. 690 iq. 

2 Syrian (^Schol. in Ar. 880, &, 
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Chap, and primarily the world-soul, as an incorporeal 

_ 1 _; mathematical figure, the constituents of which he 

represented to be the point and the line, while of the 
two elements from which Plato compounds the world- 
soul,* he connected the indivisible with the point, 
and the divisible with the line.^ A beginning of the 
world in its proper sense he did not admit, even if 
the present world had been begun ; he thought with 
the Stoics that the world, eternal in itself, changed 
its condition in certain periods, and he appeals for 
this doctrine to the mythus in the Platonic dialogue 
of the Stateeman.^ There is a reminiscence of the 
Stoics also in this, that he declared the Something 
(rl) to be the highest generic-conception, below which 
stand Being and Becoming.* However isolated 
these statements may be, they nevertheless prove 
that Severus departed in many respects from strict 
Platonism. But we have much more numerous and 
striking proofs, especially in his abstract of the 
Platonic doctrines,* of the eclecticism of Albinus. 
Quite at the beginning of this treatise we find the 
Stoic definition of wisdom as the science of things 
human and divine (c. 1), and the Peripatetic division 
of philosophy into the theoretical and the practical 
(c. 2), preceded by Dialectic as a third division 

* Tim. 36, A ; vide Part ii. a, throu*;h the will of God {I. e. 
646, 3. 304 B) was doubtless only a 

^ Iambi, ap. Stob. Ucl. i. 862 ; concession to the expressions 

Procl. ift Tim, 186, E ; 187, A of Plato. 

iq. * Procl. 70, A ; cf . Phil, d, 

* Procl. I. c. 88, D iq. ; 168, Gr. III. i. p. 92, 2. 

D. That the world notwith- * Vide mj). p. 338, 2. 
standing might be imperishable 
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(c. 3). Albinus then, like Aristotle, divides theo- Chap. 

XTT 

ratio philosophy into Theology, Physics, and Mathe- ^ — 

maticp, without, however, himself keeping to this 
arrangement (c. 3, 7) ; * and practical philosophy also, 
like the Peripatetics, into Ethics, (Economics, and 
Politics (c. 3).^ Under Dialectic he first gives a theory 
of knowledge which combines Stoic and Aristotelian 
definitions with Platonic, and unites the ^vaiKrj 
ivvoia of the Stoics with the reminiscence of ideas. 
In regard to the faculty of knowledge, he distin- 
guishes in man (corresponding with the Aristotelian 
doctrine of the active and the passive voifsf) a double 
reason, that which is directed to the sensible, and 
that which is directed to the super-sensible.^ Sub- 
sequently the whole Aristotelian logic with the 
syllogisms and the ten categories with various later 
additions of the Peripatetics and Stoics, is foisted 
upon Plato;* and the Aristotelian and Stoic ter- 
minology is unscrupulously employed.^ In the 
section on theoretical philosophy three primary causes 
are enumerated : Matter, the primary forms, and the 

* Instead of an exposition of not very clear, ccnceming yJry- 
the mathematics we find at c. (ns and aXtrdriffiSy \6yos iiricrrri' 
7 only an extract from the fiopixhs, and So^aariKhs. 
utterances of Plato's RepuMio "* C. 5 sq. ; tride Prantl, Gesch. 
on mathematics and their di- d. Log. i. 610 sq, ; Freudenthal, 
vision of mathematics. 280 sq. 

■■' Similarly the 'Introduc- * Of. Freudenthal, I o. 279, 

tion,' c. 6, spoken of sup. p. 338, 281. So also in c. 26 ; cf. Ter- 

1 ; concerpiDg the Peripatetic tuU. De An. 29 ; a Platonic ar- 

classitication vide Phil. d. Gr. II. gument for immortality ( Phcedo^ 

ii. 176 sqq. Albiiyis makes use 71, C sqq.^ is defended with an 

of no Platonic divisions. Aristotelian definition concem- 

* C. 4. I pass over some ing the ivavria (cf. Phil. d. Gr, 
further observations which are II. ii. 215, note^. 
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CiiAp. creative principle, or the Deity ; the Deity is de- 
" • scribed in the manner of Aristotle as a<3tive Eeason 
(c. 10), which, unmoved, thinks only itself. A three- 
fold way is assumed to the knowledge of God : the 
way of emancipation, analogy, and elevation ; * ideas 
are explained as eternal thoughts of God, but, at 
the same time, as substances ; their sphere, with 
the exception of artificial things, or things contrary 
to nature, is restricted to natural classes, and side 
by side with the ideas, as their copies, the Aristo- 
telian forms inherent in matter find a place.^ In 
regard to matter, Albinus says, making use of an 
Aristotelian definition familiar to him, it is that 
which is neither corporeal, nor incorporeal, but is in 
the body potentially (c. 8, end). The eternity of 
the world, he also thinks, he can maintain as a 
Platonic doctrine, since, like some other philoso- 
phers, he describes the world as having had a begin- 
ning only because it is involved in constant Becoming, 
and thereby proves itself the work of a higher 
cause ; ^ and he rightly concludes from this that the 
world-soul also has not been created by God, but is 
similarly eternal. It does not, however, agree very 
well with this, that the world-soul should be adorned 
by God and awakened as it were from a deep sleep, in 

* In the second the author forms imitated from them ctSij. 

has in view the passage from * To this passage or a similar 

Plato's Itepublic, vi. 508 B ; in one, of a commentar}^ on the 

the third, another from the Tvmceu^ or the Hypotypom* 

Symposinmy 208, 3 sqq. Proclus refers in Tim. 67 C. 

'^ C. 9, c. 10, Albinus, like Precursors of Albinus in the 

some others (vide Phil. d. Or. II. theory mentioned above are 

i. 552, 2), calls the ideas tSeot ; the named in Phil d Or. II. i. 666, a. 
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order by turning to God, to receive the ideal forms Chap. 

XTT 

from him;^ and that Albinus cannot altogether free ' 

himself from the notion of a Divine formation of the 
universe having once taken place.* That he assumes 
the existence of inferior gods or demons, to whom 
the guidance of the world beneath the moon is con- 
fided, and that he regards these beings in the Stoic 
manner, as elementary spirits, cannot surprise us in a 
Platonist of that period (c. 15). It is also in accord- 
ance with the eclecticism of his age that he should 
introduce into the Platonic ethics the Aristotelian 
definition of virtue as fjLsaortjs (c. 30) ; that he should 
place among the four fundamental virtues the Stoic- 
Peripatetic prudence in place of the Platonic 
wisdom,^ and appropriate the Stoic doctrine that 
virtue is capable of no increase or diminution,* and 
with certain modifications also the Stoic theory of 
the passions.* Some other instances might be 

* C. 14, Albinos here follows tnted) and defined quite in the 
Plutarch, who, however, was Stoic manner as ^to-r^/iil&yadwv 
more logical in disputing the kuI kok&v icol oitZcriptov ; in c. 30 
eternity of the world (cf. Phil, the relation of ^6v7\ai$ to the 
d. Gr, III. i. 168 sq.) ; for before virtues of the lower parts of the 
the world-soul had awaked out soul is spoken of in a way that 
of sleep, the world as such reminds us altogether of Aris- 
could not possibly have existed, totle's Eth. N. vi. (vide Phil, d, 

* Besides what haa already Or. II. ii. 502 iqq.'). 

been stated, we find these words * Cf. c. 30, and concerning 

in I. c. p. 170, 3, Herm. : t^s the corresponding Stoic doc- 

W i^wX^s ra6€i(ms 4k rod fx^ffov trine, Ihid. III. i. 246, 2. 

ahriiv rh ffcofia rod KSfffiov ... * C. 32, where Albinus re- 

ir€piKa\^ai and : fi fih ykp 4k- peats Zeno*s definition of trddos 

rhs Hffx^trros l/ictyty, rj 5i iyrhs (THd. III. i. 225, 2), while he 

fis IttA k{>k\ovs ir/iiiidT}. opposes the reduction of the 

* In c. 29 the <pp6vrj(ns is emotions to Kpltrcts (vide ^ e, 
called the r^Xei^r-ns rod Koyitr- 226 sq.) but enumerates the 
riKoy (for which subsequently same four chief emotions as 
the Stoic nytfMviKhv is substi- the Stoics held (I. c. 230). 
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Chap, adduced,^ but the previous quotations will suffice to 
show how inclined Albinus was to combine alien 
elements with the old Academic doctrine, which, 
however, he followed in the main, and how deficient 
he was in a clear consciousness of the peculiar 
character of the Platonic system. We are told that 
Albinus was one of the most important representa- 
tives of his school,^ and if we may infer anything 
in respect to him from what we know of his master 
Gains, with whom he agrees ^ in one of his exposi- 
tions of the Platonic philosophy, it becomes the 
more evident that the mode of thought he exhibits 
was still very prevalent in the Platonic school about 
the middle of the second century of our era. 

> Cf. Freudenthal, 278 8qq, » Stqy. p. 339, 1. 
2 Cf . sup, p. 337, 3 ; and 
Freudenthal, p. 243. 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 

ECLECTICS WHO BELONG TO NO DEFINITE SCHOOL — 

DIO, LUCIAN, GALEN. 

All the philosophers we have hitherto discussed 
reckoned themselves under one of the existing Chap. 
schools, though they allowed themselves many de- 



XIII. 



partures from their original doctrines. The number ^ 
is much smaller of those who belong to no particular Eclecties 
school, but, assuming a more independent attitude, paHicular 
borrowed from each and all that which seemed to ^^^ol. 
them true. For though the internal unity of the 
schools and the logical consistency of the systems 
were greatly relaxed, yet the necessity for some 
standard of authority was much too strong in that 
period of scientific exhaustion to allow many to ven- 
ture on freeing themselves from the custom which 
required every teacher of philosophy to be con- 
nected with some one of the ancient schools and its 
tradition. The philosophers even sought to shield 
themselves with the authority of antiquity, where 
they were conscious of divergence from aU contem- 
porary schools, as we see in the case of the Neo- 
Pythagoreans, when they claimed to be a continua- 
tion of the ancient Pythagoreans, and in that of 
the Sc^tics when they professed to continue the 
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Chap, school of Pyrrho. There are, therefore, but few 

■VTTT 

;_ among the philosophers of that time who stand out- 
side the traditional pale of the schools, and these are 
invariably men who had not made philosophy the sole 
task of their life, but had occupied themselves with 
it merely in connection with some other art or science. 
An opportunity for such incidental occupation 
with philosophy was afforded at that period partly 
by the natural sciences, partly and especially by 
rhetoric * which was constantly and zealously culti- 
vated, and was included in the public education. 
When a man had learned from the rhetoricians the 
ornate form of exposition and discourse, he could 
only find an adequate content for it, as the different 
branches of instruction were then divided, with 
the philosophers. It was, therefore, hardly possible 
to advance beyond the merest outworks of rhetoric 
without in some way taking a glance at philosophy, 
and though this, no doubt, was done in most cases 
hastily and superficially enough,* yet it could not 
but happen that some individuals should occupy 
themselves more seriously and permanently with 

* How numerous the schools Further details are to be found 

of rhetoric and teachers of rhe- in the writings quoted tup. p. 

toric were in the times of the 189, 1. 

Emperors ; how lively the in- * To students of rhetoric who 
terest in the achievements and only studied something of phi- 
rivalry of celebrated rhetori- losophy by the way, the cen- 
cians (now called co^iorol) and sures of Calvisius Taurus, for 
how pupils streamed to them example, refer (ap. GeU. iV. A. 
from all sides, we see from i. 9, 10 ; xvii. 20, 4 ; x. 19, 1 ; 
Philostratus* VU€B SopMstartim. the last passage, compared with 
The appointment of public i. 9, 8, proves how conmion this 
teachers of rhetoric has been al- was. 
ready noticed (jtup, p. 190, $qq). 
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the claims of philosophy. In this way, towards the Chap, 

end of the first century, Dio, and, about the middle '__ 

of the second, Lucian, went over from rhetoric to 
philosophy. But neither of these men is important 
enough as a philosopher to detain very long. Dio, 
sumamed Chrysostom,* after his banishment, de- 
sired indeed to be no longer merely a rhetorician, 
but before all things a philosopher ; * he also mo 
assumed the Cynic garb ; ^ but his philosophy is very ^^^^f ^' 
simple, and confines itself exclusively to such moral 
considerations as were at that time not only to be 

* The sources for our know- countries, as far as the Getae, 

ledge of Dio's life are, besides returned after the murder of 

his own writings, Philostr. F. Domitian to Borne and (accord- 

8aph. i. 7 (the statements are ing to Themist. Or. v. 63) stood 

quite untrustworthy in his V. high in the favour of Trajan. 

Apol. V. 27 sq. ; V. Soph. i. 7, 4, also * Dio often repeats that his 

seems not to be historical) ; hearers are not to seek rheto- 

Synes. Dio; Phot. Cod. 209; rical graces from him; like 

Suid. gub voce ; Plin. J^. x. 81 every true philosopher he de- 

gq. (85 sq.); Lucian. Peregr. 18; sires to aim at their moral im- 

Pa/ras. 2; SchoLi/nlmc. p. 117; provement — to be a physician 

248 Jac. ; Eunap. V. Soph, of souls (^r. 33; ^.34, p. 34, 

Procem. p. 2, and some later K. ; Or. 36) : he comes forward, 

biographical notices in Kay- generally speaking, as a man 

ser's Philostr. V. Soph. p. 168 to whom God has given the 

sqq. and in Dindorf 's edition of vocation of declaring to all, 

Dio, ii. 361 sqq. The results the doctrines of philosophy 

have been summed up after {Or. 13, p. 431; Or. 32, 657 

Fabric. BiU. V. 122 sqq. by sqq. et passim). He himself 

Kayser (I. c). In this place it dates this vocation from his 

will suffice to say that he was exile (Or. 13, i22 sq.) ; likewise 

bom at Prusa in Bithynia, Sjoiesius (Dio, 13 sqq.) shows 

and under Domitian (according how his destiny led him from 

to Emper. De Exit. Dion. Sophisticism (i.e. Bhetoric) to 

Braunschw. 1840, p. 5 sqq. — philosophy, which he had pre- 

in Dindorf 's edition, Dio^ I. viously attacked in a vigorous 

xxxviii. sqq. — the date is 82 manner in som^ of his dis- 

A.D.) was banished or escaped courses (Kark rS»v <l>i\oa6<f>My 

from Bome where he bad and Tphs Mov<rt&viov). 

taught rhetoric, wandered for > Or. 72; Or. 34, p. 83 ; cf . 

many years through distant Or. 1, p. 60. 

A A 
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Chap, found alike in all the philosophical schools, but even 

XIII 

^ outside them. With theoretical enquiries he did 

not concern himself; his whole endeavour is rather 
to impress upon the hearts of his hearers and readers 
the principles long acknowledged by the best, and 
HU notion to apply them to given cases.* Philosophy has, he 
pjivjlhe^' savs,* the task of curing men of their moral in- 
endeavour firmities ; it consists in the endeavour to be a 
Tighte(m9 righteous man. His philosophic ideal is Socrates, as 
man. conceived by the later poptilar philosophy — namely, 

as an excellent teacher of morals, but with whom 
specifically scientific thoughts and purposes are not 
in question ; ' after him Diogenes, whose emancipa- 
tion from needs he admires so unconditionally that he 
pays no attention to what was unsound and distorted 
in his character, and finds even the most revolting 
things that are told of him praiseworthy.* He 
demonstrates Ihat with virtue and wisdom happiness 
is also given ; * he describes the virtuous man in his 



' Synes., p. 14 gq,, says very 
truly : 6 5* oZv Alcov loiicc Bfu- 
pil^curi fihv rcxviKois iv <pi\o(ro<ltUf 
fi)i TpooToKaiTcopriaai firi^k xpoff- 
avfurx^^v (pvaiKoTs ^Syv.atrip, &t€ 
6}i/h rod Kaipov fieTaredei/xipos 
(sc. iirb ao(l>iffriKris 'Jrphs <pi\o(ro- 
<plavy HvatrOai ^h rris <rroas Baa 
els ^Bos relvfi icol iippevaaBai 
Tap'' bpnvovv rS>v ^^' kavrovy 
indiffBai Zk ry vovBcrtlv ivBpd^- 
Tovs . , . eist XP^^**^^'"'^ trpoatro- 
K€ifi4vT(i TapaffKevrj rrjs y\<»rrrjs. 

' Or. 13, p. 431 ; cf. Or. 70, 
71, and sup. 353, 2. The same 
definition of the problem of 
philosophy has already come 
under our notice in connection 



with the Cynics, PhU. d. Or. H. i. 
285, 3 ; Philo, sup. p. 77 iqq. ; 
Musonius and Epictetus, mp. p. 
250-272. 

» Cf . Or. 13, 423 sqq. ; Or. 12 
374 gqq. : Or. 64, 55, 60, p. 312 
and elsewhere. 

* Cf. Or. 6, 8, 9, 10, and the 
coarse description of his sup- 
posed conversation with Alex- 
ander, Or. 4. In Or. 6, p. 203, 
Diogenes is admired even for 
the excesses mentioned in Phil, 
d Or. II. i. 274, 3. 

* Or. 23, especially p. 516 sq. ; 
Or. 69, 368 sq. where the ^p6- 
vifioi and the Huppovts are dis- 
cussed in the Stoical sense. 
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moral greatness and his working for others ; ^ he Chap 

points out, with the Stoics, that true freedom coin- 

cides with reasonableness, and slavery with un- 
reason ; ^ in regard to the appetites, passions, and 
vices of men, luxury, avarice, love of glory, and of 
pleasure, anxiety, faithlessness, &c., he makes reflec- 
tions such as were usual in the schools ; ^ he recalls his 
readers from the mode of life prevailing in society, 
with its follies, its moral corruption, its artificial 
wants, to the simplicity of the state of nature ; * he 
discourses in earnest and rational words against the 
immorality of his time,* occasionally also, with the 
punctilious zeal of the Stoics, against things so 
indifferent as the cutting of the beard ; ® he exalts 
the advantages ® of civil institutions,^ gives useful 
advice to states,® discusses in the Aristotelian manner 
the distinctions and relative forms of government ; ^ 
in short, he expatiates on all possible questions of 
morality and practical life. But in these well- 
intentioned, verbose, and for the most part very 
sensible discussions, there is little real and indepen- 

* Or. 78, 428 sq. had commended . the Jewish 

* Or. 14, 16, 80. Essenes (Synes. p. 16). 

» E.g. Or. 6, 192 ; Or. 16, 17, » So in Or. 7, 268 sqq., where 

32, 66-68, 74, 79. the degradation and danger 

* Cf. on this point, besides of the public immorality so 
the passages already quoted universally tolerated, is very 
concerning Socrates and Dio- well exposed. 

genes, the happy description ^ Or. 36, 81 sq. 33. 

of an innocent natural life in ' Or. 36, 83 »q. 

the EvfioiKhs(Or. 7) that * Greek » Or. 33 sq. 38. 40, et passim. 

village history,' as Jahn calls • Or. 3, 115 sq. On the 

it ; the purpose of which Synes. monarchy as distinguished from 

correctly estinaates {I>io, p 15 the tyranny (cf. Or. 1-4, 62). 

sq.). In the same respect Dio 

A A 2 
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Chap, dent philosophy to be found ; as soon as Dio goes 
^^^^' beyond actual and particular cases he falls into com- 
monplaces which are treated in the spirit of a modi- 
fied Stoicism or of the ethics of Xenophon.* Plato 
was indeed, next to Demosthenes, his pattern of 
style ; ^ and in Dio's moral disquisitions the influence 
of his philosophy and writings are unmistakable ; 
but of the speculative determinations of Plato's 
system we find only a few scattered echoes,' and in 
regard to the Platonic Eepublic, Dio is of opinion 
that it contains too much that is irrelevant to its 
proper theme — the question of justice/ We more 
commonly meet with Stoic doctrines in his writings : 
what he says about the kinship of Grod to the 
human spirit, on the knowledge of God that is 
innate in us, on the natural interdependence of all 
men,^ next to the Socrates of Xenophon reminds us 
most of the Stoics ; this is still more definitely the 
case with the proposition that the world is a com- 
mon house for gods and men, a divine state, a nature 
governed by one soul,^ and with the tracing of the 
daemon to man's own internal nature.^ Even the 
Stoic doctrine of the conflagration and formation 
of the world is at least tentatively brought forward.* 
But for Dio it is manifest that nothing is of real 

* He expresses his admira- * Or. 12 ; cf. especially p. 
tion for Xenophon in Or. 18, 384 9q. ; 391 sq. ; 397 ; Or. 7, 270. 
481. • Or. 30, 667 ; Or. 36, p. 83, 

« Cf . Philostr. Vitoi Saj}h. i. 88 ; cf. Or. 74, p. 406 ; 12, 

7, 3. 390, &c. 

« Such as Or. 30, 660; cf. ' Or. 4, 166: cf. Or. 23, 26. 

Phadoj 62 B, and elsewhere. ■ Or. 36, 97 gq. 

* Or. 7, 267. 
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value except that Universal, which he claims for all Chap. 

XTIT 

men as their inborn conviction, and with the denial ; 

of which he so severely reproaches the Epicureans ^ — 
the belief in the gods and their care for mankind. 
His standpoint is throughout that of the popular 
philosopher, which turns to account in a practical 
manner scientific results which have become common 
property, without enriching them by new and 
original enquiries. 

A similar attitude to philosophy is assumed by 
Lucian,^ though for the rest his literary character Ludan. 
is widely different from that of Dio, and in mind and 
taste he is far above him. Moreover, it was only 

* Or. 12, 390 8q. older man he filled the impor- 
^ All that we know of La- tant and lucrative office of 
clan's life and personality we secretary at the court of the 
owe almost entirely to his own deputy (Apol. 12. ; cf. c. 1, 16). 
writings. From them (confin- We afterwards find him resum- 
ing myself here to what is of ing his long interrupted dis- 
most importance) we find that courses {Here. 7). Nothing 
he was bom in Samosata (Higt. farther is known concerning 
Scrib. 24 ; Piscat. 19), and was his life. Suidas' story that he, 
first destined for a sculptor, but in well merited punishment for 
subsequently 4evoted himself his abuse of Christianity, was 
to learned studies {Somn. 1 gqq. torn to pieces by mad dogs, 
14) and had traversed part of is doubtless no more trubt- 
the Boman dominions with worthy than most of the similar 
glory and profit as a rhetorician, accounts of the mortes persecu- 
when at about forty years of tarum. It is possible that this 
age, and by his own account, story (as Bemays conjecturen, 
through Nigrinus (gujf. p. 334, 3), Lucian und die Kyniker, p. 62) 
was won over to philosophy, may have directly arisen from 
and b^an to write philosophic his conflict with the philosophic 
dialogues (^BU Accng. 27 iq. Kdpts, of whom he says himijelf 
^0 sqq.; Apol.lB; Al^rin. i $q. {Peregr. 2): 6\iyov 9*7y {nrh 
36 $qq. ; Hermot. 13). The time r^ Kwuc&v iy^ trot Zitffwde^v 
of his birth cannot be correctly fi<nrcp 6 'AtcroLup bwh r&y kw&p* 
stated, nor that of his death. Among Lucian *8 writings there 
From Alex. 48, we see that he are several which are hpuriotw, 
composed this woriL after Mar- or at any rate doubtful, 
cos Aurelius' death. As an 
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Chap, in his more mature years that he went over from 
^^^^' rhetoric to philosophy, and he appropriated from 



philosophy only so much as might prove advan- 
tageous to him either for his personal conduct or for 
the new form of his writings which chiefly har- 
Philosophy monised with his individual character. True philo- 
^vioToon^' sophy consists, according to his theory, in practical 
»igt8 of wisdom, in a temper of mind and bent of will which 
n'lsdom, is attached to no philosophical system ; on the other 
and 18 Hed jj^nd, the distinctive doctrines and other peculiari- 

to no »y8' ' , ^ 

tern. ties of the schools appeared to him unimportant, 

and, so far as men pride themselves upon them and 
quarrel about them, ridiculous. Thus he assures us 
that it is philosophy that has made him disloyal to 
rhetoric, that he has always admired and praised 
philosophy and nourished himself upon the writings 
of its teachers, that he has fled from the noise of 
the courts of justice to the Academy and the 
Lyceum ; ^ yet he has exempted no school and no 
philosopher from his mockery,^ and chooses espe- 
cially for the target of his wit those that through 
their remarkable customs and obtrusive character 
excite the most attention and off'er the most tempt- 
ing material for satire.' But as he confines himself 
almost entirely to the satirical exposition of the 
errors of others and very seldom brings forward his 
own views, his standpoint may indeed be generally 

' PUcat. 6 8q. 29 ; Bis Acous. the JpcwrcTai, the avfiir6(noVy the 

32, and elsewhere ; cf . the pre- 'EpfiSrifios, ^iKopofiiviiriroi^ Ev- 

vious note. vovxosy *AXi€i»s, and several 

^ References are superfluous, funeral orations. 
Among his chief writings of * Above all the Cynics, sup. 

this kind are the ^ia>v irpa<ris, p. 290, 1 ; 344. 
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determined, but cannot be explained by any more 
precise account of his convictions. If the treatise on 
Nigrinus be authentic,* he was at first much impressed 
with the independence of the external, and insight 
into the hollowness of the ordinary life of the world, 
which characterised the discourses of this Stoicising 
Platonist, but we cannot suppose the impression to 
have been very lasting, since in his description the 
rhetorical phraseology is patent enough. Even the 
Cynics, whom in the sequel he opposed with such 
passionate bitterness, he treats for a time not with- 
out kindliness, and puts his satires and especially 
his attacks upon the gods of the popular belief into 
their mouths.* In his later years he bestows high 
praise upon Epicurus for his freedom from religious 
prejudice and his relentless war against superstition.^ 
But he gives utterance to his own opinion doubtless 
only where he maintains that he honours philosophy 
indeed as the true art of life, but that among the 
multitude of philosophical schools philosophy itself 
cannot possibly be found, since there is no token of 
it which does not require to be proved by a further 



Chap. 

xni. 



* I see no snfficient reason in 
its contents for denying this; 
even such a superficial man as 
Lucian may have had transient 
fits of disgxist with the world. 

2 So in many of the funeral 
discourses (No. 1-3, 10, 11, 17, 
18, 20^22, 24-28), in the Menip- 
pus, Zevs iKryx^M'-i Catapl. c. 
7 ; cf . Bemays, I^ieian und die 
Kyniker, 46 $q. On the other 
h^d, the discourse on Demo- 
nax is not to be considered 



genuine, as has been already 
mentioned tup. p. 297, 1. 

• Alex.c. 17,c. 26 : *Ewuco(>p<f>^ 
i,v9pl r^y ip^aip rQy vpayfidrtov 
Ka$€upaK6Ti Kol fi6y^ r^y iy 
ainois iXiiBeiav t'iZiri. C. 61 ; 

K(d 0f<rw€<ritp rijy ip^xriy kojL ft6y^ 
fur^ hXifitias rk KoXk. iyyttK&ri 
tad itapaZtZMcSri ical i\€v6€(>6tr^ 
r£y dfuXriffdj^tty ain^ ^cro. 
pUytf, 
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Chap, token ; that they all strive for visionary treasures, 

L- and waste their time with useless things ; the best 

philosopher is he who, conscious of his ignorance, 
abandons any claim to a specific wisdom, and, in- 
stead of speculative cogitations, keeps to the moral 
advantages of philosophy.* 

The limitation of philosophy to a system of 
ethics, in which there is no question of any deeper 
scientific foundation, is here based upon a sceptical 
view of the human faculty of knowledge. We shall find 
this sceptical element still more strongly developed 
in Favorinus, who must, therefore, be discussed 
among the adherents of the sceptic school. The 
semi-philosophers firom the rhetorical schools were 
none of them distinguished by any independent 
investigations, but the tendencies of the period 
are nevertheless shown in them — namely, the re- 
duction of philosophy to the useful and generally 
comprehensible, and the connection of this popular 
philosophy with the mistrust of all philosophic 
systems which was spread abroad by scepticism. 
Galen. Far greater is the scientific importance of Clau- 

dius Galenus,^ and though it is primarily the art of 

* jPwca^.l 1,29, and the whole Liter aria Galeniy which first 
of the Hermoiimus ; especially appeared in Fabric. Bibl. Or, 
c. 16, 25 %qq. 52 %q. 70 iqq. 84 ; v. 377 iqq. Harl., revised in the 
cf . Bu Aayiis. 24. Cf . also the first volume of Kiihn's edition 
characteristics of Lucian as of Oalen, s. xvii-cclxv. To 
given by Bemays, I. c. 42 sqq. this history I will also refer, 

* All the information that even in respect of Galen's 
can be gathered concerning writings, passing over the rest 
Galen's life, almost entirely of the voluminous literature 
from his own writings, is to be concerning him. Bom at Per- 
found in Ackermann's Hist, gamum in the year 131 A.D., 
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healing to which he owes his extraordinary fame Chap. 
and influence, yet he also knows how to acknow- '_ 



ledge to the full the worth of philosophy,* and Bit fame 
occupied himself with it deeply enouffh,^ to take his ^^ . . 
place among the philosophers of his century.^ He 
himself indeed stands nearest to the Peripatetic 

Gkilen, whose father was him- lived to the age of 87 ; Suidas, 

self a great architect and ma- however, says 70 years ; so that 

thematician, had received a he probably died in 200 or 201 

careful education, and had a.d. 

already been introduced to phi- » In Protrept. I. vol. i. 3, he 
losophy; when in his seven- calls philosophy rh ikkyicrov 
teenth year he began the study r»v Q%i<ov iyaSwy, and in another 
of medicine. After his father's treatise (vol. i. 63 sq.) he de- 
death, he pursued both studies sires his fellow physicians to 
in Smyrna, and medicine in remember Brt &pKrros larpbs koX 
several other places, especially <l>tK6(ro<i>os. 
in Alexandria (151 sqq.) and * Galen had learned in his 
returned from thence in the home, while stiU very young, 
year 158 to practise his art in the chief forms of philosophy 
his native city. In the year as it then existed ; from pupils 
164 he betook himself to Home, of Philopator the Stoic, of 
where he won great fame by Gkdus the Platonist, and of As- 
his success as a physician, and pasius the Peripatetic, and 
in 168 again returned to Per- from an Epicurean phUosopher 
gamum, but was soon after re- (^Cogn. an. Morb. vol. v. ^-l sq.), 
called afresh to Italy by Marcus At a later period he heard 
Aurelius and Verus. When he Albinus in Smyrna (ride tupray 
left Italy for the second time 337) ; of Eudemus the Peri- 
is not known ; and from this patetic, who perhaps was also 
point there is no connected his teacher (StSdo-icaXe, however, 
record of his life whatever, may be a mere title of respect, 
A discourse delivered in the De Preenot. ad Epig. c 4, vol. 
reign of Pertinax is mentioned xiv. 624), he says that he had 
by him (Be Libr, Prapr. c. 13 ; gained more from him in regard 
vol. xix. 46 K) ; he wrote De to philosophy than to medicine 
Antidotis (i. 13; vol. xiv. 16) (Z. c. c. 2, p. 608). Galen's 
inthereignof Severus(^f%^ruw?. phUosophical writings were 
ad Pis, c. 2, vol. xiv. 217, proves very numerous ; but the greater 
nothing against the genuine* part of them is lost, 
ness of this treatise). Accord- « Concerning Galen's philo- 
ing to one account (that of the sophic opinions cf . K- Sprengel, 
anonymous person mentioned Beitr, z, Qesch. d. Medicin* i» 
by Aokermann, I. o. xl. sq.) he 117-196. 
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Chap, school, but he has also taken so much from others 
' that we can only designate his standpoint on the 



Character whole as that of eclecticism on a Peripatetic 
othuphi' foundation. Galen is at once placed amongf the 

losophy, ^ ® 

Eclectu eclectics by the fact that he compiled an entire 

Peripate- ^^^^^ ^^ continuous expositions and excerpts from 

tie ham. Platonic and Aristotelian writings,^ and also from 

those of Theophrastus, Eudemus, and Chrysippus, 

while at the same time he declares that none of 

all these schools satisfy him.^ To Epicurus alone he 

is thoroughly antipathetic (as were the eclectics of 

that time almost without exception), and expressly 

opposes him.^ The scepticism also of the New 

Academy appears to him an error, which he combats 

His theory ^^^ great decision/ He for his part finds man, in 

ofknmv' spite of the limitation of his knowledge, sufficiently 

endowed with means for the attainment of truth; 

sensible phenomena we discern through the senses, 

* Galen, De Libr. Propr. c. seldom, and almost always in 

11; 14 16; vol. xix. 41 sq. i6 connection with subordinate 

sq.t where a great number of points ; on the other hand, he 

such works are named. names (De Libr. Propr. c. 17, 

2 Loc. cit. c. 11, p. 39 8q., vol. xix. 48) no fewer than six 

with immediate reference to works against Epicurus and his 

the doctrine of proof. He doctrine of pleasure, 

sought counsel on the subject * In the treatise irtpl aplorrts 

from the philosophers, but Si^acKaXlus (vol. i. 40 sqq.) 

found here as in other divisions against Favorinus, Cogn. an. 

of logic so much strife among Peoo. c. 6, vol. v. 93 sqq. He 

them and even within the also wrote upon Clitomachus, 

several schools, that he would De Libr. Propr. c. 12, p. 44. 

have fallen back upon Pyrrhon- His chief complaint against the 

ism if the certainty of the sceptics is that they could not 

mathematical sciences had not establish their standpoint with- 

kept him from it. out appealing to the judgment 

' Galen, in those of his of others, and presupposing in 

writings which have been pre- them the capability of deciding 

served, mentions Epicurus but between true and false. 
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the deceptions of which may well be avoided with Chap. 
the necessary circumspection ; the super- sensible is L_ 



discerned by the understanding ; and as the sensible 
perception carries with it an immediate power of 
conviction {ipdpysi,a\ so also the understanding is 
in possession of certain truths which are established 
immediately and prior to all proof; of certain 
natural principles which verify themselves by univer- 
sal agreement ; through all this, which is self-evi- 
dent, the hidden is known by logical inference. 
The criterion of truth, therefore, for all that is clear 
through itself, is the immediate certainty, partly 
that of the senses, partly that of the understanding ; 
and the criterion of truth for what is hidden, is 
agreement with the immediate certainty, which is 
clear.^ This appeal to the directly certain, to the 
senses and the unanimous opinion of men, this 
empiricism of the inner and outer sense, corresponds 
entirely with the standpoint of Cicero and. of the 
later eclectic popular philosophy. 

Among the three principal divisions of philo- mgh 
sophy, Galen ascribes a high value to logic,* as ^P^^'^^^f 
the indispensable instnmient^ of all philosophical 

* De Opt. Disc, c. 4, vol. i. either assent to, or deny every- 

48 sq. ; Be Opt. Secta, 2 ; i. thing, &c. 

108 sq.] Cogn. an. Pecc.l. c.\ * Concerning Galen's logic 

De Hippocr. et Plat. ix. 7 ; vol. vide Prantl, Gesch. der Logik. i. 

V. 777 sq. As principles that 569 sqq. 

are immediately certain, Galen ' Be Elem. ex Hippocr. i. 6, 

{Therap. Meth. i. 4; vol. x. 3fi) vol. i. 460, Quod Opt. Med. SiU 

names the hpxo^ \oyiKal, that Qu. Philos. i. 69 sq. ; Constit. 

magnitudes equal to a third Art. Med. c. 8 ; end, i. 263 sq. ; 

magnitude are equal to one Hippocr , et Plat. ix. 7 j end, 

another, that nothing happens 1 ; vol v. 782. 
without a cause, that we must 
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Chap, enquiry. He himself has composed a great number 

!__ of logical treatises,^ but what remains of them ^ does 

not cause us to deplore very deeply the loss of the 
remainder. In the doctrine of the categories, which 
he with others declares to be the beginning and 
foundation of all logic,^ he appears to have attempted 
a reconciliation between Aristotle and the Stoics ; * 
otherwise the categories have for him only a logical 
and not a real importance.* In the syllogistic and 
apodeictic part of logic, which are to him of most 
importance, he tries to attain the certainty of the 
geometric method ; ^ in regard to matter, he places 

^ For the catalogue of these 15. Prantl (660, 79) is of a 

cf. (Jal. De lAhr, Propr, c. 11 different opinion. 

sq,\ 16 9q. ; xix. ^\ sq.\ H * David {Sehol, in Ar. 49, a, 

sq. ; cf . Prantl, p. 669 sq. 29) ascribes to him five Cate- 

^ The short treatise x. rav goriet : ohcia^ iroahvy iroibv^ irpds 

Kark riiv \4^iv (rwpurfidrwv (vol. ti, 'Kp6s r'l x«s ^x**"? which does 

xiv. 682 »qq.)i which is quoted • not indeed altogether agree 

by Alex. Sophist. El. 8, &, 46, a with the division mentioned 

{^Sehol 298, ft, 14 ; 312, &, 29). elsewhere {Therap. Meih. ii. 7 ; 

But nowhere else are Galen's 129 sq. ; 146 ; 166) of the ovffiai 

logical writings and commen- and the ffv/x^firiKdra ; and of 

taries mentioned by the Greek the latter division into ivipytiai^ 

commentators (with the excep- xcfc^, and Sia04<rtis ; but it can 

tion of the passage quoted iw/^a, hardly be a mere invention ; cf. 

365, 1). Puis, Diff. ii. 10 ; viii. 632. 

* Therap. Meth. ii. 7; x. * He discriminates very de- 

146 ; 148 ; Puis. Diff. ii. 9 ; cidedly between the y4vos and 

viii. 622, 624. Whether Gkilen the category ; that which 

had himself written on the falls under the same category 

Categories is not quite clear may belong to separate genera 

from his own expressions {Libr, (Pids. Biff. ii. 9 sq. ; 622 sq. ; 

Propr. 11, p. 42). The meaning 632. What Prantl, p. 665 e, 

seems to me to be that he did quotes concerning the differen- 

not actually write commen- tiating of genera into species 

taries on them, but only some belongs to the older Peripa- 

observations on the difficult tetics. 

questions they contained. This • Libr. Propr. 11, p. 39 sq. ; 

would explain the ^ofivfifiara cf. Poet. Form. c. 6; iv. 695; 

on the Categories mentioned c. 702. * 
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himself on the side of Aristotle and Theophrastus ' Chap. 
and against Chrysippns ; but that he- himself out ^^' 
of the five syllogistic forms which Theophrastus had 
added to the Aristotelian first figure,* formed a 
fourth figure of his own,* is very doubtful. What has 
otherwise been imparted to us from the logic of 
Gralen, or is to be found in his writings, is in part 
so unimportant, and in part bo fragmentary, that it 
may suflSce to refer the reader for further details to 
Prantl's careful digest. 

Also in his physics and metaphysics Galen even ^^ 
as a physician and naturalist chiefly follows Aristotle aT^meta- 
without however being entirely fettered by him. i^%^« 
He repeats the Aristotelian doctrine of the four those of 
causes, but increases their number to five by the d!?*^^^' 

' ** out not eu' 

addition of the middle cause (the hC o5).* Like tirely 
Plato and Aristotle, he regards the final cause as the **^ ^' 
most important : ^ the knowledge of them forms, he 
says, the groundwork of true theology, that science 
which far surpasses the art of healing.* In follow- 
ing the traces of the creative wisdom, which has 
formed all things, he prefers to dwell on the con- 
sideration of living creatures ; ^ but he is at the 
same time convinced that if here in the meanest 

* Bippoor, et. Plat. ii. 2 ; B. SioXcicriic^ p. v4 gq., vide the 

V. 213. exhaustive investigation of 

« Vide PkU. d. Gr. II. ii. Prantl, p. 670 gqiq. 

» Concerning this fourth * Be um Part. Corp. Hvm. 

figure of (>alen*s, which was vi. 13 ; vol. iii. 466. 
formerly only known on the » Loc, oit. 
authority of Averroes, but is • Zoe, oit. xvii. 1; vol. iv. 

now confirmed and explained 360. 

by a Greek fragment of Minas ' Zoo. cit, p. 368 tqq. et 

in his edition of the Eltraywyh passim. 
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Chap, portion of the universe, and in these base and ud- 
^^^- clean substances, so wonderful a reason is at work, 
this must also be in overflowing measure in the 
heaven and its stars, which are so much more 
glorious and admirable.* In what manner it is 
inherent in the world he does not enquire more 
closely ; but his expressions indicate a tendency to 
the Stoic conception, according to which the sub- 
stance of the world is permeated by the divine 
mind.^ He is opposed, however, to the Stoic mate- 
rialism ; for he shows that the qualities of things 
are not bodies ; * he likewise contradicts the Stoic 
views on the original constitution of matter when 
he defends the doctrine of Plato and Aristotle, of 
the four elements, against the Atomists and the 
ancient physiologists, and among these, especially, 
against the Stoic-Heracleitean theory of one primi- 
tive matter/ What we are told of his objections 
against the Aristotelian discussions concerning space, 
time, and motion, is unimportant.* Gralen's devia- 

1 jjQc^ cif, ris iKrerdcBcu ZoKti vovs, for how 

2 P. 368 : tIs 8' oIk hv cMs could it otherwise be heated 
iveOvfi-fiSti vovv riva Hvofxip and illuminated by the sun ? 
t^xovra OavfxaffT^p iirifidvra rrfs * Quod Qimlitates Sint In- 
yrjs 4Kr€rda-Bai Korh irivra rh corporece. B. xlx. 463 iqq. 
u6pM; this yovs comes to the * D'e Constit. Artis Med. c. 7 
earth'from the heavenly bodies: 8q.\ B. i. 246 8qq.\ he Ele- 
iv oh fiKhsj tiff(p irtp iffri Koi v mentu, I. e. 413 iqq. Though 
rov (r(&fiaTOS ohffla Kadapwrepa, the views of the Stoics are not 
ro(ro{>r(f> Koi rhv vovv ivoiKiiv named among those combated 
ro\h rov Karh. rh yfiiva ada^iara here, the Heracleitean doctrine 
fi€\rl(i0 T€ KotX hKpi$4ffr€pov. And of primitive matter which Galen 
even here, before all things, opposes is also theirs (De El. i. 
in the human body, iv fiop$6p(p 4, p. 444) ; cf. also Hippocr. et 
ro(rovT(p, there is a vovs vepirrbs ; Plat. viii. 2 sq. v. 665 sqq. 
how much more, then, in the » In respect to space, he de- 
stars I through the air ovk oXlyos fends (ap. Simpl. Phys. 133, b ; 
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tion from Aristotle in respect to the soul and its Chap. 

VTTT 

activity seems of more consequence, but even here L_ 

his utterances sound so hesitating that we clearly 
see how completely he has failed to attain a fixed 
standpoint in the strife of opinions. As to what 
the soul is in its essence, whether corporeal or in- 
corporeal, transitory or imperishable, he not only 
ventures to propound no definite statement, but 
not even a conjectiure which lays claim to probability; 
and he omits every sound argument on the subject.' 
The theory of Plato, that the soul is an immaterial 
essence, and can live without the body, seems to 
him questionable ; * for how,' he asks, * could in- 
corporeal substances be distinguished from each 
other? how can an incorporeal nature be spread 
over the body ? how can such a nature be affected 
by the body, as is the case with the soul in madness, 
drunkenness, and similar circumstances.' ^ So far 

Themist. Phys. 38, h) the defi- » De Feet. Form. c. 6 ; iv. 

nition controverted by Aristotle 701 sq. ; De Hipp. et. Plat. vii. 

that it is the interval between 7 ; v. 663 : the soul, accord- 

the limits of bodies ; a miscon- ing to its ohffia. is either ri otov 

ception of Aristotle's observa- ahyouZis re koL aiOtpcoS€S(rufia 

tion that time is not without mo- or, airiiy fihy iurt^fxaroy vtrApx^iv 

tion; and the objection that Aris- ohffiaaf/txniia re [py\ rh irpSorov 

totle's definition of time con- ahr9\s ilvcu rovri rh (ruixa, 8t* o5 

tains a circle, are mentioned by iJi4(rov r^v irphs r&\\a (r(&fiara 

Simplicius, P%«. 167 a ; 169 ft; Koiywloar \afi$dpti. On the other 

Themist. Phys. 46, a; i6, a hand, the Pneuma is neither its 

(Schol. 388, J, 20 ; 26) ; and an substance nor its seat, but only 

objection against Arist. Phys, its irpSorov tpyavov {I. c. c. 3 ; p. 

vii.-l ; 242, «, 5 ; in Simpl. Phys. 606 sq.). 

242 th. Simpliciushere(p. 167, * Quod Animi Mores Corp. 

fl) refers to the eighth book of Tem^. Seq. c. 3; 6; iv. 775 

Galen's ApodeictWy and it is sq. ; 786 sq. ; De Loc. A ff. ii. 5 ; 

probable, therefore, that all viii. 127 sq. 
these remarks were to be found 
in this work. 
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Chap, we might be inclined to endorse the Peripatetic 
doctrine, according to which the soul is the form of 
the body ; bnt this would certainly lead to the view 
maintained by the Stoics and shared by many of 
the Peripatetics, that the soul is nothing else than 
the mixture of corporeal substances, and as to its 
immortality there could then be no question.^ 
Galen does not venture to decide on this point, and 
as little does he purpose to affirm or to deny im- 
mortality.^ It is the same with the question as to 
the origin of living creatures. He candidly ac- 
knowledges that he has not made up his mind upon 
this subject. On the one hand he finds in the 
formation of the human body a wisdom and a 
power which he cannot attribute to the irrational 
vegetable soul of the embryo ; on the other hand 
the likeness of children to their parents obliges him 
to derive the children from that soul ; if we further 
assume that the rational soul builds up its own 
body, we are confronted with the fact that we are 
most imperfectly acquainted with its natural con- 
stitution ; the only remaining alternative, to assume 
with many Platonists, that the world-soul forms the 
bodies of living creatures, seems to him almost im- 
pious, since we ought not to involve that divine 
soul in such base occupations.^ Galen declares 
himself more decidedly for the Platonic doctrine of 



' Qu. An. More$. &c. c. 3 ; 4; rh Koyunuchv] oUB* &s oIk %(rrw 

p. 773 sq. ; 780. Ix« ^wr^ivatrBai, 

* Vide tfii/pra and Z. (?. c. 3 : » Be Fat, Form, c. 6, iv. 

^cb tk oW &s fffriy li$dyaroy 683 gqq. 
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the parts of the soul and their abodes,^ which he Chap. 

also no doabt combines with the corresponding '__ 

doctrine of Aristotle ; ^ his uncertainty in regard to 
the nature of the soul necessarily, however, casts 
doubt also upon this theory. Nor will our philo- 
sopher decide, he says, whether plants have souls,' 
but in other places he declares himself decidedly Els eon- 
for the Stoic distinction between the '^vxh and the *^cly 

ibvcLSJ^ theoretical 

We shall be all the less surprised at the vacilla- ^mdeL 
tion and fragmentariness of these definitions when '^^ ^ ^f 

, i7i/^i ii.i 1 ., owr sphere. 

we hear what value (xalen attnbutes to theoretical 
enquiries in general. The question concerning the 
unity of the world, whether or not it had a begin- 
ning, and the like, he thinks are worthless for the 
practical philosophers ; of the existence of the Gods 
and the guidance of a Providence we must indeed 
try to convince ourselves, but the nature of the 
Gods we do not require to know : whether they have 
a body or not can have no influence on our conduct; 
in a moral and political point of view it is also in- 
different whether the world was formed by a deity 
or by a blindly working cause, if only it be acknow- 
ledged that it is disposed according to purpose and 

* Cf . besides the treatise De by Galen, De Hipp, et Plat. vi. 

HippocratU et Platonis PlacitU, 2, and Z. (7. 

which discusses this subject in ^ In Hvppocr. de Alvm. \\\. 

no fewer than nine books with 10 ; xv. 293 ; In Hippocr. de 

wearisome diffusiveness, Qu. Humor, i. 9 ; xvi. 93. 

Animi Mores^ &c., c. 3. That * De Substant. Facidt. Ndt.c. 

the three divisions of the soul 1 ; B. iv. 767 sq. ; cf. m Hippo- 

are not merely three faculties cratis de Upidem. Libr. vi. ; 

of one substance, but three Sect. v. 6 ; xviii. by 250. 

distinct substances, is asserted * De Natur. Facult. i. 1; ii. 1 . 

B B 
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Chap, design. Even the question which he has so fully 

1_ discussed, concerning the seat of the soul, is only of 

interest to the physician, and not to the philoso- 
pher ; ^ while conversely a definite opinion regarding 
the nature of the soul is only necessary to theoretic 
philosophy, and neither to medicine nor ethics.* 
We certainly require no further evidence that a 
philosopher who measures the value of scientific 
enquiries so entirely according to their direct and 
demonstrated utility, could not advance beyond an 
uncertain eclecticism. But we shall greatly deceive 
ourselves if we therefore expect from him indepen- 
dent ethical enquiries. Galen's numerous writings 
on this subject ' are all lost, with the exception of 
JEietUoal two ; * but what we learn from occasional utterances 
areMloft ^^ ^^® place or another, concerning his ethical 



but two opinions, contains merely echoes of older doctrines. 
fuft very Thus we sometimes find the Peripatetic division of 
wiportant, goods into spiritual, bodily, and external ; ^ and in 
MmtoJuwe another connection the Platonic doctrine of the four 



^eluJtie fundamental virtues,^ and again the Aristotelian 
proposition that all virtue consists in the mean.'^ 



ecleetie 
also in 

gp/iere. ^^ question whether virtue is a science or some- 



' De Ifipjffocr. et Plat, ix. 6 ; 
B. V. 779 sq. 

* De Suhst. Facnlt. Nat. B. 
iv. 764. 

» Be Propr. Zibr. 13 ; 17. 

* De cogno8oe7idiscti/ram.disqtte 
animimorHs. De animi pecca- 
toTum dignatio-ne atqiie medela. 

» Protr^, 11 ; i. 26 Bq. 

* De Hippocr, d- Plat. vii. 1 
sq. ; V. 594. 



' In Hippoer. de Hvmor. i. 
11, end; xvi. 104: fienrcp 7^^^ 
T^ fi4(rop itrrlv aiperdy iy iraffiVf 
oSrot Kcd rh ^€p$dx\oyfi iWenrh 
<f>€VKr6y. iLperal Bk irScrou ir 
fx4<rq> ffwiffravrai at Zh kokUu 
l|o> rod fi4<rov. These words 
refer indeed directly to cor- 
poreal conditions, but they have 
a universal application. 
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thing else, Galen decides thus : in the rational parts Chap. 
of the soul it is a science, in the irrational merely 
a faculty and a quality or disposition.' The eclectic 
tendency of the man thus shows itself in this portion 
also of his doctrine, 

> De HippocT. et Plat, v. 6 ; vU. 1 ; v. 468 ; B95. 
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ACADEMICS of the first cen- 
tury B.C., 75 sqq. 

— of the first centuries A.D., 344 
sqq. 

Academy, the New and the Old, 
80; Philo, and the New, 81 

— in Imperial times increasingly 
tends to belief in revelation, 194 ; 
eclecticism of the, 34, 355 »q, 

Achaicns, his commentary on the 
categories, 313 

Adrastus of Aphrodisias, a Peri- 
patetic, 306» n. ; his commen- 
taries on Aristotle, 308 sq. ; 
views on the universe, 310 

iSlius Stilo, L., Boman disciple of 
Pansetius, 11 

^nulius Paulus, gave his sons 
Greek instructors, 8 

^nesidemus, 22 

Machines, a disciple of Cameades, 5 

^ther, theories concerning the, 
124; 133; 341,5; 342,1 

Agathobulus, a Qmic, 294, n. 

Albinus, a Platonist, 335 ; his ec- 
clecticism, 346; his conmienta- 
ries on Plato, 337 ; his division 
of philosophy, 347 ; his doc- 
trines, 347 ; concerning Matter, 
the Deity, the world, the world- 
soul, demons, the virtues, 347- 
349 ; his importance among the 
later Platonists, 350 

Alexander, a Peripatetic of the 
first century B.C., 124, 1 

Alexander of ^gae, a Peripatetic, 
instructor of Nero, 304, 2 



ANT 

Alexander of Aphrodisias, a Peri- 
patetic, 306, n.^ 318 ; called the 
Commentator and Second Ari- 
stotle, 319; commentaries of, 
321 ; various theories and doc- 
trines of, 323; Aristotle's doc- 
trine of the Universal and 
Particular, how treated by, 324 ; 
his doctrine of the soul and 
body, 326 ; the soul and vovs, 
327; relation of Gk>d and the 
world, 329 ; Providence, 331 

— the last important Peripatetic, 
331 

Alexander of Damascus, a Peri- 
patetic, 306, n, 

Alexander of Seleucia, a Platonist, 
called Peloplaton, 335, n. 

Ammonius, of the New Academy, 
teacher of Plutarch, 102, 2 ; 
334, 3 ; 336, n, 

Anatolius of Alexandria, Bishop 
of Laodicea about 270, A.D., dis- 
ting^shed himself in the Peri- 
patetic philosophy, 332, 2 

Andronious of Rhodes, head of 
the Peripatetic school in Athens, 
113 ; Anstotle's work edited by, 
115; diverged from Aristotle, 
116; but was on the whole a 
genuine Peripatetic, 117 

Animal food, to be avoided, ac- 
cording to Musonius, 225 ; ar- 
gument of Sextius against, 186 

Aimseus Serenus, a Stoic, 196, n. 

Anthropology, Cicero's, 169; Se- 
neca's, 219 
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ANT 

Antibias, 200, n. 

Antidotus, inBtructor of Antipat^r 
of Sidon, 54, n. 

Antioohns of Ascalon, disciple of 
Philo, called the founder of the 
fifth Academy, 87 ; his doctrines : 
virtue and knowledge, 87 ; cri- 
terion of truth, 88 ; dicta of the 
senses not to be discarded, 89 ; 
scepticism self-contradictory, 
90 ; maintains that all the 
schools of philosophy are vir- 
tually in agreement, 91 ; called 
by Cicero a pure Stoic, 92; 
divides philosophy into three 
parts, 92 ; his theory of know- 
ledge, 93 ; his ethics, 95 ; doc- 
trines of life according to 
nature, 96; the highest good, 
96 ; virtue and happiness, 97; his 
position in regard to the Stoics 
and Peripatetics, 98; school 
of, 99 ; other disciples of, 100 

Antiochus the Cilician, a Cynic, 
294, n. 

Antipater of Sidon, poet and 
philosopher, 54, n. 

Antipater of Tyre, 71, n. 

Apollas of SarcQs, of the school of 
Antiochus, 100, n. 

Apollodorus of Athens, leader of 
the Stoic school in the first 
century B.C., 53, n, 

Apollodorus b icfjiroripayvos, com- 
pared with Epicurus, 27, 28 

Apollonides, friend of Cato, 72, n. 

Apollonius, a freedman of Cassius, 
72, w. 

Apollonius, a Peripatetic, 304, 2 

Apollonius, a Platonist, 334, 3 

Apollonius of Mysa, a Stoic, 63, n. 

Apollonius of Ptolemais, 72, n. 

Apollonius of Tyre, 71, n. 

Apollonius, Stoic instructor of 
Marcus Aurelius, 198, n. 

Apuleius, on the Cosmos, 1 29 ; not 
the author of the treatise irepl 
K6fffiov, 131 
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Archaicus, a Peripatetic, 307, n, 

Aristo, a disciple of Antiochus, who 
went over from the Academy to 
the Peripatetics, 105, 2; 121 

Aristocles of Messene, a Peripa- 
tetic, 314; fragments of his 
great historical work preserved 
byEusebius, 315; his admiration 
for Plato, 315 ; his conception 
of Reason, human and divine, 
317; was a precursor of Neo- 
Platonism, 318 

Aristocles of Pergamus, a Peripa- 
tetic, 305, n. 

Aristodemus, a Platonist, 334, 3 

Aristodemus, teacher of Strabo, 
75, n. 

Aristotle, commentaries on, 112, 
304 sqq. ; assertion of his agree- 
ment with Plato, by Antiochus, 
91 : by Cicero, 163 ; by Severus 
and Albinus, 346, 347 

Aristus, brother and successor of 
Antiochus in the New Academy 
at Athens, 100, 1 

Arius Didymus of Alexandria, the 
Academic, 106 

Arrian, author of a Meteorology, 
268,1 

Arrian, the Stoic, 258 

Artemon, a Peripatetic, 307, n. 

Asclepiades of Bithynia, relation 
to Epicureanism, 29; atomistic 
theory of, 81 

Asclepiades, two Cjrnics of that 
name, 294, n. ; 301, 3 

Asclepiodotus, a Stoic, 71, n. 

Asclepiodotus of Nicsea, a disci- 
ple of Panaetius, 53, n. 

Aspasius, a Peripatetic, 305, n. ; 
his commentaries on Aristotle, 
308 

Athenodorus, son of Saudon, 72, n. 

Athenodorus, sumamed Cordylio, 
71, w. 

Athenodorus the Bhodian, 124, 1 

Athens visited by Bomans, IS ; 
proposal by Gellius to the philo- 
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ATH 

sophers in, 16 ; public teachers 
of the f onr principal schools of 
philosophy established in, by 
Marcus Anrelius, 193 
Attains, teacher of Seneca, 195 
Atticus, his zeal for the purity of 
the Academic doctrines, 341 ; 
opposition to Aristotle's defi- 
nition concerning Homonyms, 
342, 343 
Atomistic theory of Asclepiades, 31 

BALBUS, L. Ludlius, 56, n. 
Balbus, Q. Lucilios, 55, n, ; 74, n. 

BasUides, 54, n. 

Basilides of Scythopolis, 198, n. 

Boethus, Flavins, 306, n. 

Boethus of Sidon, the Peripatetic, 
disciple of Andronicns, 117 ; his 
commentaries on Aristotle, and 
divergences from him, 119 ; on 
the immortality of the soul, 120 

Boethus, the Stoic, 35 ; hisdeviation 
from pure Stoicism, 35 ; attitude 
to the Stoic theology, 36 ; to the 
doctrine of the conflagration of 
the world, 37, and prophecy, 38 

Brutus, M., a disciple of Antiodius, 
100, n. 

CALLICLBS, 75, 4 
Cameades, his predflection 

for ethics, 5; his influence at 

Rome, 9 
Cameades, the Cynic, 291, 2 end 
Cato, Seneca's opinion of, 230 
Cato the Elder, 15, 1 
Cato the Yoimger, 74, n. 
Celsus, a Platonist in the time of 

Marcus Aurelius, 336, n, 
Censorinus, 336, n. 
Chseremon, teacher of Nero, 195, 1 
Chairs, institution of public, by 

Hadrian, 189 
Chrysippus, on the treatise icepl 

xifffiov, 127 
Chytron, a Cynic, 301, 3 



CBA 

Cicero, his writings on Greek phi- 
losophy, 14 ; on the Epicureans, 
25; ms philosophic studies, 147 ; 
his philosophical works, 148; 
his scepticism, 149, 151 ; Cicero 
and Cameades, 152, 157; his 
objection to dialectic, 153; his 
theological opinions, 154 sq, 167 ; 
his view of (milosophy, 156 ; his 
theory of taiowledge, 158 ; doc- 
trine of innate knowledge, 159 ; 
moral disposition innate, 160; 
his doctrine of a moral sense, 
160 ; his criterion of truth, 161 ; 
on the immortality of the soul, 
161, 170; dialectics and physics, 
162 ; bis criticism of Epicurean- 
ism, 162 ; his ethics, 163 ; criti- 
cism of the Stoics, 164; his 
uncertainty and want of origin- 
ality, 166; nature of God ao- 
cordhig to, 167 ; human nature 
in, 162; belief in Providence, 
168 ; anthropology, 169 ; on 
freewill, 171 ; Cicero a repre- 
sentative of eclecticism, 157, I7I 

Cinna, Catulus, a Stoic, instructor 
of Marcus Aurelius, 198, n. 

Claranus, a Stoic, 196, n. 

Claudius Agathinus, of Sparta, 
disciple of Comutus, 196, n. 

Claudius Maximus, Stoic, institlc- 
tor of Marcus Aurelius, 198, n. 

Claudius Severus, teacher of Mar- 
cus Aurelius, 306, n. 

ditomachus, 5. 

Commentators of Aristotle — Cri- 
tolaus, Diodorus, Andronicns of 
Rhodes, 113, 306 

— of Plato, 337 sq. 

Comutus, L. Aimseus, a Stoic, 
banished by Nero, 196, n. ; 198 sq. 

Cotta, C, consul in 76 B.C., dis- 
ciple and adherent of Philo, 
100, w. 

Craflsitius, Lucius, of Tarentum, 
member of the school of the 
Sextii, 181 
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Crassos, Cornelius, a prolific writer 
of the school of the Sextii, 181 

Cratippos, a Peripatetic of the 
first century B.O., 122 

Crescens, a O^^c, accuser of Justin 
the Martyr, 294, n. 

Crispus Passienus, a Stoic, 196, n. 

Gritolaus, the most important re- 
presentative of the Peripatetic 
School in the second century 
B.o^ 113 , 

Cronius, a Platonist, 336, n. 

Cynicism, revival of, soon after 
the beginning of the Christian 
era, 289 

Cynics, the, of the Imperial era, 
288, 290 

— , mentioned by Julian, 301, 3 ; 
last traces of the, 302 

DiBMON, the divine in man, 
266 (Epictetus) ; 278 (Marcus 
Aurelius) 
Damocles of Messene, 53, n, 
Daphnus, a Platonist, 336, n. 
Dardanus, disciple and successor 

of Panaetius, 63, n. 
Demetrius, a C^nic, friend of 
Seneca, 291; his moral prin- 
ciples, 293; his contempt for 
knowledge, 293 
Demetrius, an Epicurean, 28 
Demetrius, a Platonist, 335, n, 
Demetrius Chytras, a Cynic, 

301,3 
Demetrius of Byzantium, a Peri- 
patetic, 307, n. 
Demetrius the Bithynian, a Stoic, 

53, n. 
Democritus, a Platonist, 336, n, 
Demonax, a Cynic, 294, n. ; his 
eclecticism, 297 ; his efforts to 
liberate men from things exter- 
nal, 297 ; abstained from mar- 
riage, sacrifices, and the mys- 
teries, 298 ; his ready wit and 
practical influence, 299 
Demons, Posidonius in regard to. 
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61 ; in the treatise xcpl K6a'fiov, 
132 ; all things are full of gods 
and (Epictetus), 265 ; Albinus 
on, 349 

Deroyllides, the grammarian mem- 
ber of the New Academy, 102, 2 

Destiny, submission to, man's duty, 
271 (Epictetus); 284 (Marcus 
Aurelius) 

Dio, 100, n, ; 121, 2 

Dio Chrysostom, 353; his notion 
of philosophy the endeavour to 
be a righteous man, 354; ap- 
proximation of Stoicism, 355; 
Plato next to Demosthenes his 
pattern of style, 356 ; his general 
standpoint, 357 

Diodorus, a Peripatetic commen- 
tator, 113 

Diodotus, instructor and friend of 
Cicero, w. 

Diogenes, a Cynic, in the reign of 
Vespasian, 294, n. 

Diogenes of Seleucia, his opinion 
as to the conflagration of the 
world, 36 

Diogenes of Tarsus, an Epicurean, 
28,2 

Diogenianus, a Peripatetic, 307, n, 

Diognetus, 198, n. 

Dionysius of Cyrene, a geometri- 
cian, 53, n. 

Dionysius, Stoic of the first cen- 
tury A.D., 196, n. 

Dionysius, Stoic philosopher of the 
first century B.C., 71, ». 

Diotimus, of the school of Panse- 
tius, 54, n. 

Diphilus, a Stoic, 53, n. 

Divine assistance to man, how 
understood by Seneca, 243 

ECLECTICISMjOriginandgrowth 
of, in Greek phQosophy ; cha- 
racter of, 17; presupposes an 
individual criterion of truth,. 
18; eclecticism and the philo- 
sophy of revelation, 20; seep- 
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ticism, 21 ; contained genns of 
Neo-Platonism, 23; eclecticism 
among the Epicureans, 24 »q.\ 
the Stoics, 31 Bq,, 246 sq.^ 
189 ; the Academics, 75 sq,, 335 
sq.; the Peripatetics, 112 «^., 
304 ; in Cicero, 146 ; in Seneca, 
224, 225 ; of Galen, 362 ; Eclec- 
tics belonging to no psurticnlar 
school, 351 
Eclectic School, the, 111 
Egnatins, Celer P., a Stoic, 197 
Ennius, his acquaintance with 
Greek philosophy, 7 

rpictetns, 197, n. ; date and per- 
sonal history of, 257 ; his con- 
ception of philosophy, 258 ; doc- 
trines, 259 iq.; men are to be 
made philosophers in behayiour 
rather than opinions, 260; his 
opinion of logic and dialectic, 
261 ; natural philosophy, 262 ; 
religious view of the world, 263 ; 
belief in the perfection of the 
world, 263 ; opinion of the popu- 
lar religion, 264 ; soothsaying, 
265 ; daemons, 266 ; immortiality 
of the soul, 266 ; freewill, 267 ; 
innate moral conceptions and 
principles, 268 ; man's indepen- 
dence of things external, 269 ; 
duty of absolute submission to 
destiny, 271 ; inclination of 
Epictetus to cjmicism, 272 ; his 
cynicism modified by his mild 
disposition, 274; his love of 
insmkind, 275 
Epicureanism, the later, at Bome, 

12 
Epicureans, in the first two cen« 
turies B.C., relation of the later 
to Epicurus, 26 ; Cicero on the, 
25, 162 
— the, averse to science, 194 
Equality of men (Seneca), 242 
Ethics of Panaetius, 47 ; of Posi- 
donius, 67 ; of Antiochus, 95 ; of 
Eudorus, 104 ; of Arius Didymus, 
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108 ; of Cicero, 163 ; of Varro,^ 
173; of the Sextii, 185; of 
Seneca, 226 ; of Musonius, 251 ; 
of Epictetus, 268 Bq, ; of Marcus 
Aurelius, 286 ; of Galen, 370 

Eubulns, a Platonist, 336, n. 

Eudides, a Platonist, 336, n. 

Eudemus, a Peripatetic, 306, n. 

Eudorus of Alexandria, his Pla- 
tonism, 103; his digest of the 
Categories^ 104; his Encyclo- 
pedia, 104 

Euphrates, teacher of the younger 
Pliny, 197, n. 

Evil external, Seneca's view of, 
229; Epictetus on, 270 ; Demo- 
nax on, 297 ; Marcus Aurelius 
on, 284 

FABIANUS PAPIRIUS, 181 
Faith, attitude of Pansetius to 

the popular, 50 ; of Cicero, 169 ; of 

Seneca, 244 ; of Epictetus, 264, 

265 ; of Marcus Aurelius, 282 
Fannius, C, a Roman disciple of 

Pansetius, 55, n. 
Fatalism of the Stoics opposed by 

Diogenianus, 307 ; by Alexander 

of Aphrodisias, 322 
Forgiveness of injuries, Seneca, 

241 ; Epictetus, 274 ; Marcus 

Aurelius, 286 
Freewill, Cicero's treatise on, 171;. 

Seneca on, 231; Epictetus on, 

267 
Friendship, Seneca on, 240; opinion 

of some Epicureans on, quoted 

by Cicero, 25 

GAIUS, a Platonist, 335, n.; his 
commentaries on Plato, 337 
Gblen of Smyrna; his personal 
history, 360, 2; his fame as a 
physician, 368; his philosophy 
is eclecticism on a Peripatetic 
basis, 362; theory of knowledge, 
363 ; high opinion of logic, 36^ 
sq, ; his physics and metaphysics,. 
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366 »q, ; doctrine of matter, 366 ; 

soul and body, 367 ; contempt 

for theoretical enquiries, 369; 

eclecticism of his ethics, 370; 

his ethical writings, most of 

them lost, 370 
Gellius the proconsul, his proposal 

to the philosophers in Athens, 16 
'Georgius of Lacedaemon, 53, n. 
-God, nature of, according to Boe- 

thus, 36; Cicero, 160, 167; 

Seneca, 213 sq. , Epictetus, 263 ; 

Marcus Aurelius, 280-282 ; Alex- 

ander of Aphrodisias, 330, 342 ; 

Galen, 369 
Gods, see Faith 
'Good, the highest, according to 

Antiochus, 96 ; Cicero, 164 sq. ; 

Varro, 172 
'Greek philosophy, decline of origi- 
nality in, 3 ; effect of scepticism 

on, 4 ; among the Romans, 610; 

Boman students of, 11; eflfect 

of Roman character on, 14 ; last 

epoch of, 28 

HAPPINESS, to be sought in 
ourselves (Seneca), 236 ; 
(Epictetus) 270; (Marcus Au- 
relius) 282, 284 

Harpocration of Argos, a Platonist, 
336, n. ; his commentaries on 
Plato, 339 

Hecato, of Rhodes, member of the 
school of Pansetius, 53, /»., 55 

Hegesianax, a Cynic, 295, n. 

Heliodorus, a Peripatetic, 322, 1 

Heliodorus of Prusa, 115, 5 

Helvi^us Prisons, a Stoic, put to 
death by Vespasian, 197, n. 

Heradides, the Stoic, 52 ; con- 
temporary of Panaetius, 52 

Heraclitus, a Stoic, 195, 1 

Heraclitus, of Tyre, member of the 
New Academy, 99, n, 

Heraclius, a Cynic, 301, 3 

Heras, a Cynic in the reign of 
Vespasian, 294, n 
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Herminus, a Peripatetic, 306, n.\ 
his commentaries on Aristotle, 
312 

Herminus, a Stoic, 200, n. 

Hermodorus the Epheslan, 6, 2 

Herophilus, a Cynic, 294, ». 

Homonyms, Aristotle's definition 
concerning, objected to by Atti- 
cus, 342, 343 

Honoratus, a Cynic 294, n. 

Human nature, how treated by 
Cicero, 169 ; by Seneca, 239 ; by 
Epictetus, 260 ; by Marcus Au- 
relius, 286 

rEAS, doctrine o^ according to 
Albinus, 348 
Images, worship of (Varro), 178 
Immediate certainty, its nature 

according to the Eclectics, 19 

Immortality, Cicero on, 161, 170 ; 

Seneca's view of, 223 ; Epictetus 

on, ^66 ; Marcus Aurelius on, 283 

Iphicles, of Epirus, a Cynic, 301, 3 

JASON, a Stoic, 71, n. 
Julianus, of Tralles, 307, n. 

KINSHIP of mankind, Seneca, 
239 

— of man to God (Epictetus), 266 ; 
(Marcus Aurelius) 283 ; (Dio 
Chrysostom) 356 

Knowledge of God, innate in man 
(Cicero), 160, 161 ; (Dio Chryso- 
stom), 356 

Knowledge, theory of, 311 ; Philo's, 
79, 83; Cicero's, 158; Cicero's 
doctrine of innate, 159 ; Anti- 
ochus' theory of, 97 ; proper 
object of, the universal, Alex- 
ander of Aphrodisias, 324; Al- 
binus on the theory and faculty 
of, 347; Galen's theory of, 362 

LAMPRIAS, a Peripatetic, bro- 
ther of Plutarch, 305, n. 
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Lecmides, a Stoic of Rhodes, 71, n. 

Logic, bow treated by Seneca, 208 ; 
by Epictetus, 261 ; by Alexander 
of Apbrodisias, 821 ; by Oalen, 
323 

Longinns, 336, n. 

Love of mankind (Seneca), 239, 
240; (Bpictetns) 276; Marcus 
Aorelins), 286 

Lucanus M. Annsens, nephew of 
Seneca, a Stoic, 197, n, 

Lnciafi, his personal history, 357 ; 
considers philosophy as tied to 
no system, bnt satirises each in 
turn, 358, 359; conception of 
true philosophy as the true ai% 
of life, 860 

Lucilius, 12, 3 ; 196, n. 

Lucretius, Epicureanism of, 26 

Lyco, a Bithynian, 63, n. 



MARCUS AURELIUS, settled 
public teachers of the four 
chief schools of philosophy in 
Athens, 193 ; references to him 
and his instructors, 199, n,; 
his personal history, 276; re- 
semblances to Epictotus, 278 ; 
conception of human life and of 
the problem of philosophy, 279 ; 
his doctrines, 279 sq. ; belief in 
the Divine order of the universe, 
281; in dreams and auguries, 
282; future existence, 283; his 
ethics, 284; resignation to the 
will of God, 285 ; love to man, 
286; nobility and purity of his 
Hfe, 287 

Marriage, Seneca's view of, 240 ; 
Musonius on, 256 ; Epictetus on, 
273 

Maximus of Nicsea, a Platonist, 
336, n 

Maximus of Tyre, a Platonist, 335, 
w., 337 

Menecrates of Methyma, of the 
school of Antiochus, 100, n. 



NEB 

Menephylus, a Peripatetic, 304, 2 

Menesarchus, disciple and succes- 
sor of PanaBtius, 53 

Menippus, a Cynic of the third 
century B.C., 291, 1 

— , the Lycian, mentioned by 
Philostratus, 291, n. 

Meteorology, Seneca's, 211 

Metrodorus, philosopher and 
lAtinter,8, 1 ; accompanied ^mi- 
lius Paulus on his warlike ex- 
peditions, 8 

Metronax, a Stoic, 196 

Mnasagoras, disciple of Pansetius, 
53, u» 

Mnaseas of Tyre, of the school of 
Antiochus, 100, n. 

Mnesarchus, the Stoic, 86 

Monachism adopted by the Chris- 
tian Church from Cynicism, 303 

Mucins Scaevola, disciple of Panse- 
tius, 49 

Munmiius, Sp., Roman, disciple of 
Pansetius, 55, n. 

Museum, the Alexandrian, 191 

Musonius, a Cynic, 766, 2 end 

Musonius, a Stoic of the third cen- 
tury A.D., 200, n. 

Musonius Rufns, instructor of 
Epictetus, 197, n. ; personal his- 
tory, 246, 3 ; devoted to prac- 
tical ethics, 248; asserted 
philosophy to be the only way 
to virtue, 261 ; his personal in- 
fluence, 253 ; Stoicism exag- 
gerated by Musonius, 253 ; inner 
freedom of man his leading 
thought, 254 ; reasons for avoid- 
ing animal food, 255 ; views on 
marriage and the exposure of 
children, 256; disapproval of 
public prosecutions, 256 

Musonius the Tyrian, 1 99, n. 

NEO-PLATONISM, forerunners 
of, among the Platonists, 344 
Nero, influence of the time of, on 
philosophy, 236 
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Nestor of Tarsus, the Academic, 
64, n. ; distinct from Nestor the 
Stoic, 102, 2 

Nicander the Bithjnian, 53, n. 

— a Peripatetic, 307, n. 

Nicolaos of Damascus, 122 

Nigrinns, a Platonist, 335, n ; his 
eclecticism, 344 

Numa, the books of, 7 

Nnmenius, 336, n. 

rpNOMAUS of Gadara, a Cynic 
VJj of the reign of Hadrian, 

296; his treatise against the 

< Jugglers,* 295 
Origen, 336, n. 
Originality, decline of, in Greek 

philosophy, 3 
Orion, 282 

PANJETIUS of Rhodes, 39 ; at 
Bome, 9 ; friend of Scipio and 
Laelios, 40; head of the Stoic 
school in Athens, 40; learning 
and reputation, 41 ; character 
of his Stoicism, 42 ; denial of the 
soul's existence after death, 45 ; 
ethics, 47 ; work on duty, 48 ; 
theology, 49; his allegorical in- 
terpretation of myths, 60; rejec- 
tion of soothsajang, 68 ; relation 
to the Stoics, 51 ; contemporaries 
and disciples of, 62 ; school of, 
63 sq, ; and Seneca, 246 

Pancratius, a Cynic, 294, n, 

Papirius, Fabianus, member of the 
school of the Sextii, 181 

Paramonus of Tarsus, disciple of 
Pansetius, 63, 2 

Paulus, the Prefect, a Peripatetic, 
306, w. 

Pausanias of Pontus, disciple of 
Panaetius, 53, n. 

Peregrinus, a Cynic, 294, n. ; 
Lucian*s description of him, 
299, 3 ; his voluntary death by 
fire, 299 ; praised by Gellius, 300 
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ncpl KSfffMVy the treatise, its origin 
126 ; Chrysippus on, 127 ; Posi 
donius not the author of, 128 
nature of the treatise, 132 
affinity with Stoicism, 135 
Peripatetic and Stoic ideas com- 
bined in it, 137 ; its probable 
date of composition, 138 ; later 
than Posidonius, 141 ; about the 
first century B.O., 143 

Peripatetics, the later, 112 ; ex- 
clusively devoted to xCOHmien* 
taries on Aristotle, 194 

— of the first centuries after Christy 
304 «^. 

Peripatetic School from the second 
half of the third century A.D. 
gradually merged in that of the 
Neo-Platonists, 332 

Persius, Flaccus A.« a Stoic, 
197, ». 

Petronius, Aristocrates, of Mag- 
nesia, a Stoic, 196, n. 

Phanias, a Stoic, 71, n, 

Philo, of Larissa, at Rome, 88 B.C., 
12; personal history, 76; in- 
structor of Cicero, 76 ; practical 
basis, 77 ; his revival of Platon- 
ism, 82 ; theory of knowledge, 
83 ; was the founder of the 
'Fourth Academy,' 84; pupils 
of, 100, n. 

Philopator, a Stoic under Hadrian, 
198, n. 

Philosophers banished from Rome, 
7 

— sects of, enumerated by Varro, 
173 

Philosophy, schools of, tend to 
amalgamation, 1 ; Roman esti- 
mates of, 16 

— of revelation, allied with eclec- 
ticism, 20 ; schools of, are all in 
agreement^ according to Antio- 
chus, 91 ; general character o^ 
in Imperisd times, 189 

— regarded with political mis- 
trust in the first century B.C.> 
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190; chairs of, established by 
Hadrian, 191 ; theoretical and 
practical, 206 ; relation of, to 
rhetoric, 362 

Physics, Seneca's high estimation 
of. 210 

^Iffis distinguished from ^vx^ by 
Panaetius, 47 ; by (Men, 369 

Piso, 66, n. 

Piso, M., a disciple of Antiochus, 
101, n. 

Plato, commentators of, 837 

Plato of Rhodes, 63, n. 

Platonism, revival by Philo, 82 

Platonists of the first centuries 
A.D., 334 

Plutarch, his commentary on Plato, 
337 

Polyzelus, a Cynic, 296, n. 

Polyzelus, a Peripatetic, 296 n. 

Posidonius at Rome at the begin- 
ning of the first century B.C., 12 

— a Syrian of Apamea, disciple of 
Panaetius, 66 ; his doctrines and 
relation to Stoicism, 69 8q.\ 
love of rhetoric and erudition, 
62 ; natural science, 62 ; anthro- 
pology, 64 ; doctrine of the soul, 
64 sq.', ethics, 66; psychology, 
68 ; not the author of ttepX 
Kdfffiov, 128 

Potamo of Alexandria, his eclec- 
ticism, 109 sq. ; criterion of 
truth, 111 

Premigenes of Mytilene, a Peripa- 
' tetic, 306, n. 

Proclinus, a Platonist, 336, n, 

Protagoras, a Stoic, 74, n. 

Providence, CJicero's belief in, 168"; 
Marcus Aurelius on, 286 

Ptolemy, a Peripatetic, 317, n, 

Ptolemy, two Epicureans of that 
name, 28, 2 

Publius, a disciple of Philo, 100, n. 



RELIGION, Seneca's conception 
of, 244 



SEL 

Rhetoric, an important part of 
public instruction in the Imperial 
period, 362 ; numerous schools 
of, 362 ; appointment of public 
teachers of, 362 

Roman character, effect of, on 
Greek philosophy, 14 

Roman disciples of Panaetius, 
66, n, 

Roman estimate of philosophy, 16 

Roman students of Greek philo- 
sophy, 11 

Rome, Greek philosophy at, 6; 
philosophers banished from, 7 ; 
Cameades at, 9; Greek philo- 
sophy at, 10 ; Epicureanism at, 
12; Panaetius at, 9; Stoicism 
at, 9 ; Philodemus and Syro, the 
Epicureans at, in the first cen- 
tury B.C., 13 ; Philo the Platonist 
at, in 88 B.C., 12 

Rubellius Plautus, a Stoic put to 
death by Nero, 197, n. 

Rusticus Junius, Stoic instructor 
of Marcus Aurelius, 198, n. 

Rutilius Rufus, Q., Roman disciple 
of Panaetius, 66, n. 

SAKKAS, a Platonist, 336, n. 
Sallustius, a Cynic ascetic of 
Athens in the sixth century A.D., 
302,3 

Sandon, 72, n. 

Scaevola, Q. Mucins, Roman dis- 
ciple of Panaetius, 66, n. 

Scepticism, its effect on Greek 
philosophy, 4 ; relation of, to 
eclecticism, 12 ; self-contradic- 
tory according to Antiochus, 90 ; 
of Seneca, 226 

Schools of Philosophy, the, tend 
to approximate, 1 93 

Scylax of Halicamassus, friend of 
Panaetius, 64, n. 

Self - examination, necessity of 
(Seneca), 238 

SeUus, Caius, disciple of Philo, 
100, n. 
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Seneca, 196, n, ; his reputation and 
influence, 203 ; practical nature 
of his ethics, 204 ; his concep- 
tion of philosophy, theoretical 
and practical 205 $q. ; contempt 
for merely theoretical inquiries, 
his view of logic, 203 ; his high 
estimation of physics, 210 ; his 
meteorology, 211 ; physical and 
theological doctrines, 212 ;nature 
of God, according to, 213 ; Stoic- 
ism in, 215 ; theories of the 
world, 217 ; his anthropology, 
219 ; nature of the soul, accord- 
ing to, 219 ; theory of passions 
and affections, 221 ; frailty of 
human nature, 221 ; contempt 
for the body, 222; body and 
spirit opposed, 222 ; his view of 
immortality, 223 ; Seneca's psy- 
chology compared with that of 
Chrysippus, 224 ; scepticism of, 
226 ; Stoicism of, 226, 242 ' 

— on external evil, 229 ; ethics 
of, 226 ; Peripateticism of, 229 j 
his opinion about Cato, 230 

— on the wise man, 231 ; his 
deviation from Stoicism, 231 ; 
vacillation in his character, 232 ; 
rhetoric of, 234 

— influence of his time, 235 

— bids us find happiness in our- 
selves, 236 ; necessity of self- 
examination, 238 ; natural kin- 
ship of mankind, 239 ; view of 
political life, 239 ; love of man- 
kind, 239, 240 ; view of marriage, 
240 

— on the forgiveness of inju- 
ries, 241 ; view of suicide, 243 ; 
of the assistance given by the 
Deity to man, 243; on the 
equaJity of men, 242 ; his con- 
ception of religion, 244 ; com- 
pared with Panaetius, 245 

Senses, the, their dicta not to be 
discarded ; doctrine of Antio- 
chus, 89 ; of Cicero, 158 



STO 

Scrapie, a Stoic, 196 n. 

Serenianus, a Cynic, 301, 8 

Severus, a Platonist, 336, n, ; his 
commentary on the Tim/BUSy 339; 
his eclecticism, 345 ; treatise on 
the soul, 345 8q,\ deviations 
from Platonism, 348 

Sextii, school of the, advocated 
daily self - examination, re- 
nounced animal food, 186; it» 
character and doctrines, 183 tq, ; 
was a branch of Stoicism, 187 

Sextius, Q., his school, 180 ; ques- 
tion as to his authorship of tiie 
book of Sentences, 182, 2 ; rela- 
tion to the Stoics, 186 ; succeeded 
as head of the school by his son, 
181 

Sextus of Chseronea, a Platonist, 
335, n. 

Sextus, the supposed Pythagorean, 
182,2 

Socrates, a Peripatetic, 307, n. 

Sosigenes, the Peripatetic, 306, n. ; 
313 

Sosigenes, the Stoic, contemporary 
of PansBtius, 52 

Soson of Ascalon, 53, n, 

Sotas of Paphos, a Stoic, 54, n. 

Sotion, a Peripatetic, 305, n. 

Sotion of Alexandria, member of 
the school of the Sextii, 181; 
instructor of Seneca, 181 

Soul, nature of the, aocording to 
Asclepiadep, 30 ; Antiochus, 95 ; 
Alexander of Aphrodisias, 326 ; 
Cicero, 170 ; Posidonius, 64 ; 
Seneca, 219; Marcus Aurelius, 
283 ; the, an emanation from the 
Deity, 176 ; the, immortality o^ 
defended by Cicero, 170 ; is air 
(Varro), 176; opinions of Atticus, . 
342 ; Galen, 367 

Sphodrias, a Cynic, 295, n, 

Staseas, of Naples, called by Cicero 
nobilU Peripateticvsj 122, 1 

Stoicism at Borne, 9 

Stoics, the later, 34 ; of the first 
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century B.o^ 71 tq. ; the, and 
Sextins, 186; the, in the first 
centuries A.D., 189 ; criticism of 
the, by Cicero, 164 ; their re- 
striction to ethics, 194 ; under 
Domitian, Trajan, and Hadrian, 
1 98, n, ; inclination of the later 
to Platonism, 42 sq.t 62 $q. 

Strabo the geographer, a Stoic, 
73, «. 

Stratocles of Rhodes, a Stoic, 
64, n. 

Strato, the Alexandrian Peripa- 
tetic, 307, n. 

Suicide, Seneca's view of, 243 ; de- 
fended by the Cynics, 298, 300 

Sulpicius Gallus, astronomer and 
philosopher, 8 



TAUBUS CALVISIUS BERY- 
TUB, a Platonist, 336, n.; 
commentaries on Plato, 340 

Tetrilius Bogus, 100, n. 

Theagenes, a Cynic, 294, n\ dis- 
ciple of Peregrinus, 301 

Theodotus, a Platonist, 336, n. 

Theomnestus, a Cynic, 296, n. 

Theomnestus, of the New Aca- 
demy, 102, 2 

Theo of Alexandria, 73, n, 

Theo of Smyrna, a Platonist, 336, 
n. ; his commentaries on Plato, 
339 

Theopompus, of the school of An- 
tiochus, 100, w. 

Thrasea Psetus, a Stoic, 197, n; 
friend of Seneca, 291, 2 

Thrasyllus, the grammarian, mem- 
ber of the New Academy, 
102,2 
. Timocles of Cnidus, 64, n. 

Truth, criterion of, according to 
Antiochus, 88; according to 
Potamo, 111 ; Cicero, 153, 156, 
161 ; according to Galen, 363 
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Tubero, Q. ^lius, Boman disciple 
of Pansetius, 66, n, 

VABBO, a disciple of Antiochus, 
100, n. ; a Boman eclectic and 
friend of Cicero, 171 j his view 
of philosophy, 172 ; and the 
sects of philosophers, 173 ; his 
ethics and doctrine of the 
highest good, 174; virtue a con- 
dition of happiness, 174; his- 
psycholojgy and theology, 176; 
his opinion of image worship,. 
178 ; of State religion and theo- 
logy, 178 

Vespasian, his measures against 
philosophers, 190, 1 ; payments- 
to rhetoricians, 191, 3 

Yigellius, M., B>oman disciple of 
Pansetius, 66, n, 

Yirginius Bufus, a Peripatetic, 
307, n. 

Yirtue and knowledge, according 
to Antiochus the Academic, 88, 
96 

Yirtue, a condition of happiness, 
174 (Yarro) ; 238 (Seneca); rela-^ 
tion of, to philosophy, according 
to Musonius Bufus, 261 

WISE MAN, the, of the Stoics,, 
and Seneca, 231 
World, theories of the (Treatise 
»€pl ic6<rfiov)t 134 ; (Seneca), 217 ? 
(Marcus Aurelius), 281; (Atti- 
cus), 342 ; final conflagration of 
the, 34, 36, 44 

XANTHIPPUS, a Cynic, 296 
Xenarchus, controverted Aris- 
totle*s Physics, 124 

ZENO of Sidon, 27 
Zeno of Tarsus, successor of 
Chrysippus, 34; opinion as ta 
the destruction of the world, 34^ 
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ASTRONOMY, METEOROLOGY, GEOGRAPHY, 3cc. 

I's Historical Geography of Burope. 2 yols. 8yo. 81«. M, 

I's Oatlines of Astronomy. Square crown 8yo. 12«. 
Kflltlk Johnston's Dictionary of Geography, or General Gazetteer. Syo. 42«. 
NdMa'* Work on the Moon. Medium 8yo. 31s. 6d. 
FtooUc^ Bssays on Astronomy. 8yo. lit. Proctor's Moon, down 8yo. lOt, 6d. 

— Lnrger Star Atlas. Folio, 15t. or Maps only, I2t. Bd. 

» Hew Star Atlas. Grown 8yo. 6s. Orbs Around Us. Grown 8yo. It, 64. 

— Other Worlds than Ours. Grown 8yo. 10s. ed. 

— Ban. Grown 8yo. 14s. Uniyerse of Stars. 8yo. 10s. 6d. 

— Transits of Yenus, 8yo. Ss. 6d. Studies of Yenus-Transits, 8yo. 6t, 
tetthli Air and Bain. 8yo. 24«. 

The PntaUo Schools Atlas of Ancient Geography. Imperial 8yo. 7t. M. 
The Public Schools Atlas of Modem Geography. Imperial 8yo. 6t, 
Webb's Oelestial Objects for Common Telescopes. Crown 8yo. ds. 
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NATURAL HISTORY 8t POPULAR SCIENCE. 

AraoUfB Elemente of PhyHics or Natural Philosophy. Crown 8yo. lis. 6d. 
. Brande^B Dictionary of Science, Literature, and Art. 8 vols, medinm 8to. 68i. 
Beoaisne and Le Maoat*8 General System of Botany. Imperial 8to. 81i. 6d. 
Dixon's Bond Bird Life. Crown 8yo. Illustrations, 5s, 
Edmonds's Elementary Botany. Fcp. 8to. 2*. 
Evans's Bronze Implements of Great Britain. 8to. 25*. 
Ghmot's Elementary Treatise on Physics, by Atkinson. Large crown 8yo. 16i- 

— Natural Philosophy, by Atkinson. Crown 8vo. 7*. Bd, 
Ooodere's Elemente of Mechanism. Crown 8to. 6*. 
Chrove'B Correlation of Physical Forces. 870. 16*. 

Hartwlg's Aerial World. 8yo. 10s. 6d. Polar World. Svo. 10s. Sd. 

— Sea and its living Wonders. 8yo. 10s. 6d. 

— Sabterranean World. 8vo. 10*. 6d. Tropical World. 8vo. 10*. W. 
Hanghton'B Six Lectures on Physical Geography. 8to. 15*. 

Heer'B Frimfeval World of Switzerland. 2 vols. 8to. 12*. 
Hdmholtz'B Ledpres on Scientific Subjecta, 2 vols. or. 8vo. 7*. Bd. each. 
HcIlah'B Lectores on the History of Modem Music. 8vo. 8*. 6d. 

— Transition Period of Musical Histor} . 8vo. 10*. Bd. 
Keller'g Lake Dwellings of Switzerland, by Lee. 2 vols, royal 8vo. 43*. 
Lloyd's TreatiBe on Magnetism. 8vo. 10*. Bd. 

— — on the Wave-Theory of Light. 870. 10*. 64. 
Londmi'B Enc^clopsBdia of Plants. 8vo. 42*. 

Labbook on the Origin of Civilisation & Primitive Cordition of Man. Svo. 18f . 
Maoallstei'B Zoology and Morphology of Vertebrate Animalfl. Svo. 10*. Bd, 
Nicola* Pnzzle of Life. Crown 8vo. 8*. Bd. 

Owen's Comparative Anatomy and Physiology of the Vertebrate AninuJs. 8 vols. 
Svo. 78*. Bd. 

— Experimental Physiology. Crown 8vo. 5*. 

Frootor'B Light Science for Leisure Hours. 8 Series, crown Svo. 7*. Bd. each. 
BlTen'B Orchard House. Sixteenth Edition. Crown Svo. 5*. 

— Boee Amateur's Guide. Fcp. Svo. 4*. Bd. 
Stanley's Familiar History of British Birds. Crown Svo. 6*. 

Text-Books of Science, Mechanical and PhysicaL 
Abney's Photography, 8*. Bd. 
Anderson's (Sir John) Strength of Materials, 8*. Bd, 
Armstrong's Organic Chemistry, 8*. Bd. 
Ball's Astronomy, 6*. 
Barry's Railway Appliances, 8*. Bd. 
Bauerman's Systematic Mineralogy, 6*. 
Bloxam & Hantingtou's Metals, 5*. 
Glazebrook's Physical Optics, 6*. 
Gore's Blectro-MetaUurgy, 6*. 
Griffin's Algebra and Trigonometry, 8*. 6<f, 
JenMn's Electricity and Magnetism, 3*. Bd, 
Maxwell's Theory of Heat, 8*. Bd. 
Merrifleld's Technical Arithmetic and Mensuration, 8*. Bd. 
Miller's Inorganic Chemistry, 8*. Bd. 
Preecc k Sivewright's Tel^raphy, 8*. Bd, 
Butley*B Study of Rocks, 4*. Bd, 
Shelley's Workshop AppUances, 3*. Bd. 
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Tezt-Booki of Sdence, Mechanical and Thyeical^eonUnwd. ' 
Thomfi^ Stroctaral and Phyiiological Botany, t$, 
Thcrp^i Quantitative Chemical Analysis, U. 64. 
Thorpe li Muir's Qoalitative Analysis, 8i. 6d. 
TQdenli Chemical Philosophy, Zi. 6d. 
Unwin'B Machine Design, 6«. 
Watflon't Plane and Solid Geometry, t#. M, 

Tyndall'i Floating Matter of the Air. Crown 8yo. 7«. %d. 

— Fragments of Sdenoe. S toIs. post 8vo. 164. 

— Heat a Mode of Motion. Crown 8yo. 12«. 

— Notes on Electrical Phenomena. Crown Svo. Is. sewed, li. 6<i. cloth. 

— Notes of Lectures on Light. Crown 8to. \i. sewed, 1«. 6d. cloth. 

— Lectores on Light delivered in America. Crown 8vo. It. %d. 

— Lessons in Electricity. Crown 8vo. 24. 6(1 

— Sound, New Edition, including Becent Researches. Crown 8vo. 

Yon Ck>tta on Bocks, by Lawrence. Poet 8vo. 14«. 

Wood's Bihle Animals. With 112 Vignettes. 8vo. 144. 

— Common British Insects, Crown 8vo. 3*. 6d. 

— fiomes Without Hands. 8vo. 144. loaects Abroad. 8vo. 144. 

— Insects at Home. With 700 Dlustrations. 8vo. 14i. 

— Oat of Do<»8. Grown 8vo. 04. 

— Strange Dwellings. Grown 8vo. 64. Sunbeam Edition, 4to. 6d. 

CHEMISTRY U PHYSIOLOGY. 

Babkton's Health in the House, Lectures on Elementary Physiology. Gr. 8to. S4. 

Jago's Inorganic Chemistry, Theoretical and Practical. Fcp. 8vo. 24. 

Miller's Elements of Chemistry, Theoretical and Practical. 8 vols. 8vo. Part I. 

Ohemlcal Physics, 164. Part IL Inorganic Chemistry, 344. Part III. Organic 

Chemistry, prioe 8l4. 6^ 

B«ynokli'i Experimental Chemistry. Fcp. 8vo. ' Part 1. 14. 6d. Part IT. 24. M. 
Thndiohmn's Annals of Chemical Medicine. Vols. L & II. Sto. 144. each. 
Tilden*! Praotical Chemistry. Fcp. 8vo. l4. 6d. 
Watts's Dictionary of Chemistry. 9 vols, medium 8vo. £16. 24. 6<i.; 

THE FINE ARTS U ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS. 

Dxesaer'B Arts and Art Industries of Japan. Square crown 8vo. 3l4. 6<f. 
Eastlake's Notes on the Brera Gallery, Milan. Crown 8vo. 64. 

— Notes on the Louvre Gallery, Paris. Crown 8vo. 74. 6d. 
Hulme's Art-Instruction in England. Fcp. Svo. 3^. 6d. 
Jameson's Sacred and Legendary Art. 6 vols, square crown Svo. 
Legends of the Madonna. 1 voL 2l4. 

— — — MonasUc Orders. 1 voL 2l4. 

— — — Saints and Martyrs. 2 vols. 8l4. M. 

— — — Saviour. Completed by Lady EastUke. 8 vols. 424. 

Longman's Three Oathedrals Dedicated to St. Paul. Square crown Svo. 2l4. 
Maoanlay's Lays of Ancient Bome, illustrated by ScharL Fcp. 4to. 2l4. 

— — — illustrated by Weguelin. Crown Svo. 64.. 
Mactarren's Lectures on Harmony. 8vo. 124. 
Moore's Irish Mdodies. With 161 Plates by D. MacUse, RJL Super-royal Svo. 21 4. 

— Lalla Bookh, illustrated by Tennid. Square crown Svo. IO4. 6d. 

New Testament (The) illustrated with Woodcuts. New Edition, in course of 

publication in 18 Monthly Parts, I4. each. Quarto. 
Perry on Greek and Boman Sculpture. With 280 Hlnstrations engraved on 

Wood. Square crown Svo. 8I4. M, 
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THE USEFUL ARTS, MANUFACTURES, StC 
Btnj li Bnmwell'B Bailways and Looomotives. 8yo. 81«. 
Baarmfu Onteehlwfn d the Steam Engine. Fcp. 8yo. 6«. 

— Bzamplee of Steam, Air, and Gaa Bngines. 4to. 70i. 

— Handbook of the Steam Engine. Fcp. 8to. 9t, 

— Beoent Improyements in the Steam Engine. Fc^. Svo. 9t, 

— Treatifleoii the Steam Engine. Ato,42t. 

BiasseT*! British Navy, in 6 yoIs. Sto. with many Illiistrations. Vol. I. Ship- 
building tor the Pnrpoeea of War, 10<. 6d, Vols. IL & in. dt. 6d. each. 

Otmy'B Bnogrolopndia of OiyU Engineering. 8yo. 96», 

Oollej'a Handbook of Fraotioal Telegraphy. 8to. I6i. 

WuVbJufn Hooaehold Taste in Fomitore, Ims. Sqoare orown Sto. li«. 

lUrbaim's Usefal Information f<»r Engineers. 8 vols, crown 8yo. S1«. Bd. 

_ Mills and Millwork. I70L8T0. 80«. 

OwU^s Bmqrolopndia of Architeoture. 8to. 62t. 6d. 

Karrs MetaUnrgy, adapted by Orookes and B^Shrig. 8 vols. Svo. M. 19<. 

London's Bnoyolopcedla of Agriooltoie. Svo. 21«. 

_ _ —Gardening. 8vo.21«. 

mtdhell's Manual of Practioal Assaying. Svo. 81«. 64. 

NorthoottTs Lathes and Tnming. Svo. 18«. 

Payen's Industrial Ohemistry Edited I7 B. H. Paol, PhJ). Svo. 42«. 

Please's Art of Perfomery. Fonrtli Edition. Square crown Sva VU, 

Bennett's Treatise on the Marine Steam Engine. Svo. 81«. 

StoncBr'a Theory of Strains in Girders. Boyal Svo. 88«. 

UitfS Piottonary of Arts, Mawnfafitares, li; Mines. 4 vols. medlomSvo. £J,1»* 

YiUe on Aztiflaial Manuxes. By Orookes. Svo. 21«. 

RELIGIOUS Si MORAL WORKS. 

Abbey ti Overton's English Ghnroh in the Eighteenth Oentnry. 3 vols. Svo. S6i« 

Arnold's (Bev. Dr. Thomas) Sermons. 6 vols, crown Svo. 6s. eacdi. 

Bishop Jeremy Taylor's Entire Works. With life by Bishop Hieber. Edited . I7 
the Bev. 0. P. Eden. 10 vols. Svo. £6. 5*, 

Bonltbsfl^ Oommentazy on the 89 Articles. Orown Svo. 9s. 

— History oftheOhorch of Ene^and,Pre-Beformation Period. Svo.l5i. 
Bray's Elements of Morality. Fcp. 8vo. 2s, 6d, 
Browntf s (Bishop) Exposition of the 89 Artlotes. Svo. IBs, 
Oalverf s Wife's Manual. Grown Svo. Ss. 
Ohrist our Ideal. Svo. 8s. Bd. 

Oolenso^s Lectures on the Pentateuch and the Moablte Stone. Svo. ISj. 
Oolenso on the Pentateuch and Book of Joshua. Orown Svo. 9s, 
OaaAtafB Handbook of the Bible. Poet Svo. 7s. M, 
Ooiybeaze li Howson'sLife and Letters of St. Paul : — 

library Edition, with all the Original Blnstratlons, Maps, Landscapes on 
Steel, Woodcuts, &C. 3 vols. 4to. 43«. 

Intermediate Edition, with a Selection of Mi^;ib, Plates, and Woodouti. 
3 vols, square orown Svo. 21<. 

Student's Edition, revised and condensed, with 46 niustzattons and Maps* 
1 VOL orown Svo. 7*. 6d. 
Oreighton's History of the PapcMsy during the Bef ormation. 2 vols. Svo. 9is, 
Davidson's Introduction to the Study of the New Testament. 3 vols. Svo. 80«. 
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BDSoottfi (Bishop) Oommentazy on St pMl'k Bpirtles. 8to. GalttUans, 8«. 6d. 

mshetiaaM, St, 64. PMtond BpWtei, 10«. M, Philiniiiaii, OolossiaiiB aad 

PUkmoo, lOt. 6)el. Thfiwlonfani, It, %d, 
MUoottPiLeotanioii the Life of oar Lord. 8to.1S«. 
Ewftld'g Christ and His Time, translated by J. F. Smith. 8to. 16«. 

— History of IstmI, translated l^ Oaxp&afa, 6 toIs. Sto. 6S<. 

— Antiqaities of IsTMl, Inndated by SoDy. 8mlS«.«4. 
Ooipel (The) for the Nineteenth Oentnry. 4th Edition. 8to.10i.M. 
HopUns'sOhilsttheCkmsoler. Vep, 9wo. it, M, 

JnkesPs New Man and the Eternal Life. CJro^m 8to. (U. 

* SeoQDdDeath and the Bestitatioa of aU Things. Grown 8vo. <«.€(/. 

— ^pei of Cknesli. Grown 8to. 7«. td. 

XaUioh's Bible Stodiei. Part L the Prophedes of Balaam. 8vo.l0i.<<i. 

— — — Past n. the Bookof Jonah. 8vo. lOt, 64. 

— Historioal and Critical Commentary on the Old Testament; with a 
"T New Translation. YoL L Genetit^ 8va 18«. or adapted for the General 
r Reader, ]2«. Vol. II. Exodut, \U, or adapted for the General Beader, 1S«. 

VoL m. XeoMeiM, Part L lU, or adapted for the General Header, 8«. 

VdL 17. Letmcut, Part n. lU, or adapted for the General Header, U, 
Keary's Oatlines of PrimitiTe Belief. 8to. 18«. 
Lyra Germanica: Hymns translated by loss IHnkworth. Iiop.8vo.S«. 
Manning's Temporal Mission of the Holy Ghost. Crown 8yo. %t, M, 
MartineanliBndeaTonrs after the Christian Life. Crown 8to.7«. 6d. 

•- Hymns of Praise and Prayer. Crown Sro. 4«. <<i. t3mo.li.64. 

— Sermons, Honn of Thought on Sacred Things. 3 toIs. It, td, each. 
Mill's Three Essays on Kdiglon. Sto. lOt, 6d. 

Monsdl's Spiritnal Songs for Snnday s and Holidays. Vop. Sto. U, ISmo. U, 
MtUler's (Max) Origin & Growth of Beligion. Crown Syo. It, 6d. 

— — Soienoe of ReUgi<m. Grown Sto. 7«. 6d. 
Newman's Apologia pro VitA SoA. Crown Sto. 6«. 

Paving Thoughts on Religion. By Miss Sewell. Fcp. Sra Zt, Hd, 
Saweini (Miss) Preparation for the Holy Commnnion. SSmo. Zt, 

— — PriTate DeTotions for Yoong Persons. 18mo.S«. 
Seymour's Hebrew Psalter. CTrown 8to. 7s, 6d. 

Smith's Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Panl. Crown 8to. It. 6d. 
Snpematnral Beligion. CJomplete Edition. 8 toIs. 8to. 86<. 
Thonghtsfor the Age. By Miss SewdL Fc^. Sto. Zt. M, 
Wkately's Twsona on the Christian BTidenoes. ISmo. 64. 
Whitens Fomr Gospels in Greek, with Greek-English LeziooB. 82mo.S«. 

TRAVELS, VOYAGES. Scc. 
Bakor's EUle and Homid in Ceylon. Crown 8y o. 7«. 64. 

— Bli^tTean in Ceylon. Crown 8to.7«. 64. 

Ball'b Alpine Guide. 8 T<ds.poBt Sto. with Maps and Hlnstrations :— L Western 
Alps, 6«. 64. n. Central Alps, 74.64. UL Eastern Alpe, 101.64. 

Ban on Alpine Trardling, and on the Geology of the Alps, 1#. 

Brassey'i Sunshine and Storm in the East. Crown Sto. It. 64. 

— Voyage in the Yadht 'Sunbeam.' C!rown 8to.7«.64. School Edition, 

fop. Sto. it. Popular Edition, 4to. 64. 
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Freeman's ImprtBBions of the T7iiited States of America. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

EbnaU'i San Bemo aod the Westem Biviera. Crown Sto. lOs. M, 

ICacnamara's Medioal Geography of India. 8to. 21m, 

MiUer's 'Entering in the Bivlera. Poet 8to. Ulnstrations, 7«. Sd, 

The Alpine Clnb Mm^ of Switseriand. In Four Sheets. 43«. 

Three in Norway. By Two of Them. Crown 8to. Hlostrations, Bi, 

Wdd'i Baored Fahmlands. Grown 8to. 10«. Bd, 

WORKS OF FICTION. 

Arden, a Novel. By A. Mary F. BobinsoD. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 12i. 

Hester, a Novel, By Mrs. Hope. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 12*. 

In the Olden Time. By the Author of * Mademoiselle MorL' 2 vols, crown 8vo. 12^. 

Messer Agnolo's Household. By Leader Soott. Crown 8vo. 6«. 

Cabinet Bdition of Novels and Tales by the Barl of Beacousfleld, E.GI-. 11 vols. 

crown 8vo. price 64. each. 
Cabinet Bdition of Stories and Tales by Miss SewelL 

gilt edges, price Z*. 6d. each : — 

Amy Herbert. Cleve HaU. 



Crown 8vo. cloth eztrat 



The Earl's Danghter. 
Bzperienoe of IJfe. 
Gertmde. Ivors. 



A Glimpse of tbe World. 
Katharine Ashton. 
Laneton Parsonage. 
Margaret PercivaL TJrsnla. 



Novels and Tales by the Earl of Beaconsfield. E.G. Hughenden Bdition. with 2 
Portraits on Steel and 11 Vignettes on Wood. 11 vols, crown 8vo. £2. it, 

Lothair. Coningsby. Contarini Fleming. 

&rbil. Tancred. Abroy, Ixion, Ato. 

Venetia. Henrietta Temple. The Young Duke, &0. 

Vivian Grey. Endymion. 

The Modem Novelist's Library. Each Work in crown 8vo. A Single Volame, 
complete in itself, price 2«. boards, or3i. 6d, cloth : — 



By the Barl of Beaconsfield, E.G. 

Lothair. Coningsby. 

Sybil. Tancred. 

Venetia. Henrietta Temple. 

Contarini Fleming. 

Alroy, Ixion, bo. 

Tbe Young Duke, &o. 

Vivian Gr^. Endymion. 
By Anthony TroUope. 

Barobester Towers. 

The Warden. 

By Major Whyte-Melvllle. 
Bigby Grand. 
General Bounce. 



Kate Coventry, 
The Gladiators. 
Good for Nothing. 
Hohnby House. 
The Interpreter. 
The Queen's Maries. 

By Various Writers. 
The Atelier du Lys. 
Atherstone Priory. 
The Burgomaster's Family* 
Elsa and her Vulture. 
Mademoiselle MorL 
The Six Sisters of the Valleys. 
Unawares. 



Novels and Tales of the Earl of Beaconsfield, K.G. Modem Novelist's Library 

Edition, complete in 11 vols, crown 8vo. price £1. 13«. doth extra. 
Oliphant's (Mrs.) In Trast. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Whispers from Fairy Land. By Lord Braboume. With 9 Hlnstrations. Crown 
8vo. Bs. 6d, 

Higgledy-piggledy. By Lord Braboume. With 9 lUnstrations. Crown 8yo. 84.6(2. 

POETRY 8c THE DRAMA. 

Bailey's Festus, a Poem. Crown 8vo. 12#. 6d. 

Bowdler's Family Shakspeare.. Medium 8vo. 144. 6 vols. fop. 8va Sl«. 

Cayley's Iliad of Homer, Homometrically translated. 8vo. 13«. M. 
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Conington's Mne&A ot YirgH, tranalated into Bngliib Vexae. Grown Svo. 94. 

— Piwe TianalAtion of Virgil's Poema. Grown 870. 94. 
GhMUie^i Tanst, tnuauslated t^ Biids. Large crown 8to. 12t, M, 

— — tnuidated t^ Webb. 8to.18«. 6d. 

— — edited t^ SelflB. Grown 8TaS«. 
Ingelow*! FMnu. New Edition. 8 tqIs. fop. Sto. 13*, 

Maoanlay'i Leyi ci Ancient Borne, with Ivry and the Armada. Itaio. Z*, M. 
The BBxne, Cheap Edition, fop. 8vo. 1*, sewed, U, dd, doth, 8«. 6d. doth extra. 
Moore's Poetical Weeks, 1 toL mbjr type. Post 8to. 64. 
Soathey's Foetioal Works. Kedinm 8to. 14«. 

RURAL SPORTS, HORSE Sc CATTLE MANAGEMENT, &c. 

Dead Shot (The), t^ Marksman. Grown Svo. 10». dd, 

ntawygram's Horses and Stables. 8to. 10«. 6d. 

Franois's Treatise on Fishing in all its Bramshee. Post 8vo. 1S«. 

Horses and Beads. By Free-Lance. Grown 8yo. 6«. 

Howitt's Visits to Bemarkable Places. Crown Sro. Is, M, 

Mike's Hone's Foot, and How to Keep it Sound. Imperial 8vo. 124. Bd, 

— Plain Treatise on Horse-Shoeing. Post 870. 2s, Bd, 

— StaUfiS and StaUe-Flttings. Imperial 870. 154. 

— Bemarks on Horses' Teeth. Post 870. I4. M. 
Milner's Coontry Pleasures. Crown 870. 64. 
NcTile's Horses and Biding. Grown 870. 64. 
Bonalds's Fly-Fisher's Entomology. 870. 144. 

Sted's Diseases of the Ox, being a Manoal of BoTine Pathdogy. 870. 104. 
Stoodioigers Dog in Health and Disease. Square crown 870. 74.64. 

— Qreyhonnd. Square orown 870. IS4. 
Wilcocks's Sea-Fisherman. Post 870. 134. M, 
Tonatt^i Work on the Dog. 870. 64. 
— — — — Horse. 870. 74. M, 



WORKS OF UTILITY Sc GENERAL INFORMATION. 

Acton's Modem Cookery for PrlTate Familiee. Fcp. 870. 44. Bd, 

Blacks Praotical Treatise on Brewing. 870. IO4. M, 

Baekton's Food and Home Cookery. Grown 870. 24. 6i . 

BnU on the Maternal Management of Children. Fcp. 870. I4. Bd. 

Bull's Hints to Mothers on the Management of their Health during the Period of 

Pregnan(7 and in the Lying-in Boom. Fcp. 870. l4. Bd, 
Oampbell-Walker's Correct Card, or How to Play at Whist. Fcp. 870.'S4. Bd, 
Johnson's (W. & J. H.) Patentee's Manual. Fourth Edition. 870. IO4. Bd, 
Johnston's Land Law Ireland Act. Grown 870. I4. 
Longman's Chess-Openings. Fcp. 870. 24. Bd. 
Madeod's Economics for Beginners. SmaU crown 870. 24. Bd, 

— Elements of Banking. Fourth Edition. Grown 870. 6s, 

— Elements of Economics. 2 70I8. small crown 8to. Vol. I. 74. Bd, 

— Theory and Practloe of Banking. 2 7oIs. 870. 264. 
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arOnUoch's Dictionary of Oommerce and Oommercial Navigation. 8to. 63<. 
Manndor's Biogiaphioal Treasury. Fop. Svo. €«. 

— Histoiioal Treasnry. Fcp. 8yo.jU. 

— 8clftnt<flA and Literary Treaaory. Fcp. 8yo. 6«. 

— Treasury of BiUe Knowledge, edited by Ayre. Fop. Sro. €«. 

— Ireasnzy of Botany, edited by Lindley U Moore. Two Farts, lit, 

— Treasory of Geognqiby. Fc^. 8to. €«. 

— Treasury of Knowledge and litoury of Bcfe r en o e. Fcp. 8to. Bs, 

— Treasury of Natoral History. Fcp. 8to. St, 

F^wtner's (Comprehensive Specifier ; Boilding-Artificera* Work. Grown 8va 6<. 
Pol^B Theory of the Modem Scientiflo Game of Whist. Fcp. 8vo. 2i. 64. 
Quain's Dictionary of Medicine. Medium 8v \ 31*. 6d. 
Beeve*B Cookery and Housekeeping. Crown 6 vo. Is, 6d, 
QooWb Farm Valuer. Grown 8vo. 6t, 

— Bents and Purchases. Grown 8vo. 6<. 
Smith's Handbook for Midwives. Crown 8vo. 5s, 

The Cabinet Lawyer, a Popular Digest of the Laws of Aoglaud. Fcp. Svo. 9«. 
Ville on jLrtificial Manures, by Crookes. Svo. 2U. 
Willlcdi's Popular Tables, by Marriott. Crown 8vo. 10s, 
Vnison on Tt^nMng Bef orm. 8vo. 7s. Bd, 

MUSICAL WORKS BY JOHN HULLAH, LLD. 

HuUah's Method of Teaching Singing. Crown 8vo. 2*. 6d, 

Sxercises and Fignres in the same. Crown Svo. Is. sewed, or It, id, limp cloth ; 

or 3 Parts, 6d. each sewed, or 8d, each Ump doth. 
Large Sheets, containing the * Exercises and Figures in Hullah'a Method,* in 

Two Parcels of Bight, price 6s, each. 
Chromatic Scale, with the Inflected Syllables, on Large Sheet. l4. M. 
Card of Chromatic Scale. Id, 
Grammar of Musical Harmony. Royal Svo. price S«. sewed and 4*. M. dotii ; or 

in 2 Parts, eacn It. M. 
Exercises to Grammar of Musical Harmony. It. 
Grammar of Counterpoint. Part L super-royal Svo^ 2s. 6d. 
Wilhem's Manual of Singing. Parts I. & H. 2s. Bd. or together, 54. 
Exercises and Figures contaiaed in Parts I. and II. of Wilhem's Manual. Books 

L & II. each Sd. 
Large Sheets, Nos. 1 to 8, containing the Figures in Part L of Wilhem's Manual, 

in a Parcel, Bt, 
Large Sheets, Nos. 9 to 40, oontaining the Bxerdaes in Part I. of Wilhem's 

Manual, in Four Parcels of Bight Nos. each, per Parcel, 6*. 
Large Sheets, Nos. 41 to 52, containing the Figures in Part H. in a Parcel. 9s, 
ajmBB for the Youug, set to Music. Boyal Svo. Sd. sewed, or It, Bd, doth. 
Infant School Songs. Bd. 
Notation, the Musical Alphabet. Crown Svo. 6d. 
Old Bnglish Songs for Schools, Harmonised. 6d. 
Hndiments of Musical Grammar. Boyal Svo. 8«. 
Schod Songs for 2 and 8 Voices. 2 Books, Svo. each Bd, 
A Short Treatise on the Stave. 2s, 
Lectures on the History of Modem Music. Svo. S*. Bd, 
Lectures on the Transition Perij I *-f .Magical History. Svo. lOi. Bd, 
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